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PREFACE 


The present treatise is a revised edition of my Life and 
Work of Bvddhaghosa published in 1923. An attempt has 
been here to give a systematic history of the life and^ 
labours of the most celebrated commentator of the Theravftda* 
School of Buddhism. Bom in India Buddhaghosa was 
brought up in the Brahmanic traditions. He had a good 
knowledge of Indian literature. He was conversant with 
the grammatical system of Finini and was apparently a 
follower of the system of Fatahjali before he embraced the 
Budc^st faith. Not only the Yoga but Sfinkhya system 
was also known to him. He thoroughly studied the Abhi* 
dhamma literature from which he drew a good deal of his 
materials. He studied Buddhism thorougluy and he dealt 
with the subject carefully. He enriched Buddhist literature 
by drawing new matenals from other sources. He ably 
studied the literature of Ceylon and was one of the greatest 
celebrities of the Mah&vih&ra at Anuradhapura. He was 
undoubtedly a great writer and an exjponent of Buddhism, 
Mahay ana Buduiism was known to him as VeddUavada or 
VetvMavdda and he was acquainted with its main philoscmhy . 
as the doctrine of the great void (Mahdsunfkddvdda). Mrs. 
Rhys Davids is perfectly nght in saymg that Buddhaghosa 
apparently resembled the European philoBophers prior to 
Hume and Hartley so far as the problems or representative 
cognition or of the association of ideas are concerned. As 
long as Buddhism remains a living faith among mankind 
Buddhaghosa will not cease to be remembered with reverence 
and gratitude. His was a useful career. He hved long to see 
his labours rewarded and to enjoy the wide fame he so well- 
deserved. 

In the first chapter I have dealt with the life of the great 
commentator along with the legends connected with it. In 
the second chapter I have given his personal history. In it 
his age, his early life and education, his career in South India 
and Ceylon, his reminiscences of Ceylon — aU these problems 
have been discussed. The third chapter deals with his pre- 
decessors such as the Pordnas, Bhd/mkas, AUhahcUhdcariyas, 
Ndgaeena and Mahdkaccdna. The difficult problem of the 
comments^ process within the Canon has not also escaped 
my attention. The fourth chapter treats of his successors. 
The most notewqjrthy of them are BvddhadaMa, CvMa- 
BvddhagJum, Bvddhaghoaa III and Dharrmapala. In this 
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chapter I have discussed the vexed problem of the authorship 
of the Jfttaka oommentaiy. The fifth chapter gives an 
account of his works. The sixth chapter deals with his tex- 
tual and doctrinal expositions. The seventh and the last 
chapter treats of his philosophy. 

It is not an ea^ task to construct a connected biography 
of Buddhaghosa. I have tried to utilize all his work^ as weU 
as the documents from which any information regardhig bim 
can be gathered. I shall conaideT myself amply rewarded if 
the present monograph serves to convince bur readers that 
Buddhaghosa was a notable person who lived and worked for 
the propagation of the Buddhist faith and for the interpreta- 
tion of Buddhist literature. 

I am thankful to the Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay 
Branch, for accepting it as their monograph. 

Calcutta, I 

43 Kailas Bose Street, > Bimala CHxraN Law. 

January, 1946. ) 
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Chaptbb I 

LIFE AND LEGENDS 


The name of Buddhaghraa stands out as that of the 
greatest knoum Pali commentator and exegetist. He did for 
the P|li Tripitaika what Sfl-yana did for Vedic literature or 
SUfinka for the Jaina Agama. The materials for his life- 
history in the modem sense of a biography are yet scanty. 
The legendary accounts of later growth lack any real historical 
foundation. The traditional acooimt of his life, career, 
attainhients and achievements, which is contained in the 
contmuation of MahSnama’s Great Chronicle, Mahdvaip>8a, 
is interesting as it appears to embody some genuine informa- 
tion about certain details on the basis of which Buddhaghosa’s 
biography may be constructed in the hght of modem research. 
It was conventional with the Pali commentators to state the 
circumstances in which they undertook to write a particular 
work either in the verses forming the Prologue, or in those 
forming the Nigamana or Epilogue, or in both. In this 
respect Buddhadatta, another Pali scholiast, surpasses others 
of his trade, for he alone discloses a biographical outline of 
his own life m the Nigamanas appended to all his works. 
The facts stated by Buddhaghosa and Dhammapala are just 
those which were relevant to a particular commentary or 
treatise written by them. Thus the information supplied is 
obviously suited to the history of the work itself rather than 
to that of its author. Accordingly they left behind them no 
other records of themselves than their writings to be appraised 
for what they are worth. This is precisely the fate which the 
great sons of India themselves sincerely desired. It is com- 
forting to think that what they have omitted to give us is 
but the external details of their personal domestic life, and 
what they have left us is the spiritual legacy of their thought, 
the abiding record of their inner life and experience. And 
yet while reading through their works, we feel an intense 
desire to know something about the persons themselves, to 
Uve over again with them the hfe they actually lived, to see 
the things they actually saw, and, above all, to prepare 
ourselves by their examples to fight the great battle of life 
and to cope with its deeper problems. These are the feelings 
that come irresistibly. 


to mS,ke a close and careftd study of them and to separate the 
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few grains of biographical detail from a mass of extraneous 
matter is a Herculean task; the traditions and legends pre- 
served are so meagre and so much coloured by the after- 
thoughts of the later ages of credulity that it seems at first 
sight to be an impossibfe task to obtain any reliable informa- 
tion £rom them. And yet m the last resort these works of 
his with certain personal references in them and late traditions 
and legends are the only mateiials on which an authentic 
account of his life-history has to be attempted. 

The Veuerable Dhammatilaka in his Siamese edition of 
the Visvddhimagga in three parts, has appended a life of 
Buddhaghosa at the end of Part III, which, as he teUs us, is 
based upon the Saddhammaaangaha^ and the Mahdvaijisa. 
For the details of the life, he refers us to the Bvddh&ghoaa- 
nidana, meaning evidently the BuddhaghosuppqUi, the 
VatnsamaUm, and particularly the- Ndncdaya (^d‘^,odaye 
viaese pi).* One may readily agree with Barua in identifying 
the Mahdvamsa referred to by Dhammatilaka with the 
continuation of Mahan9.ma’s ^eat Chronicle in Geiger’s 
Culavaifiaa, and the Buddhaghosa-niddna with the Buddha- 
ghoauppatti edited and translated by James Gray, and now 
edited m Devanagari characters by ftofeasor N. K. Bhagwat. 
His identification of the Vamsamdlini with the Mahdvarnsatikd 
still awaits confirmation.* It would be highly interesting if 
Siam preserves a text of the ^fdriodaya which is known in the 
Ciilavamsa tradition as one of the earlier writings of Buddha- 
ghosa before he was sent across to Ceylon. 

The account of Buddhaghosa as given in the supplement 
to the Mahdvatnsa is in the main worthy of credence as we 
shall see anon. In course of time, however, a mass of legends 
grew about the few simple facts noted by Dhammakitti. 
Such legends are found in the BuddhaghoauppaUi, also known 
as the Mahdbuddhaghoaaaaa Niddnavatthu, by the Thera 
Mahamangala about whose life and date we know hardly 
anything. He was most probably a Ceylonese by birth as 
pointed out by Gray,* and evidently lived after the time when 
the Culavaniaa account was writt^. Besides the Bitddha- 
ghoauppatti, other late Pali works such as the Oandhavaniaa * 
the Sdaanavaijiaa,* and the Saddhammaaahgaha,'’ furnish 

^ Published in J.P.T.S., 1890, pp. 21ff. B. C. Law has translated this work 
into English and the University of Calcutta has published it — A Manual of 
BuddMst Htotoncal TradnUono, 1041. 

* Vtmddhtmagga, Siamese Ed., Ill, p. 880 

> Barua, Ceylon Leeturea, pp OOf, * BuddhaghotvppatH, p 33. 

* J P.T S , 1886, p. 66. • P TB., 1807, edited by Mias Bode, 

^ J PT 8., 1800, p. 56; B. C. Law, A Mcmlual if BudMnat Htifortoal 

TradUums. 
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some details. But the accounts of all these works 

are of the nature of legehds in which fact and fiction are often 
hopelessly blended together. The authors hare given free 
scope to their imagination and introduced poetical and 
rhetorical embellishments, rendering it difficult to dissociate 
the grains of t^thentic biography from the chaff of fable and 
fiction that has accumulated round the name of the gTc;at 
scholar. J. Gray has brought together the account of tihe 
life of iBuddhaghosa from these and other sources, Talaing, 
Sinhalese, and Burmese. We give below a summary of the 
story of Buddhaghosa derived mainly from the materials 
collected by Gray, basing it mainly upon the Btiddha- 
ghosuppatti. 

A^r the death of Thera Mahinda there appeared, -in 
course of time, a thera named Buddhaghosa.^ There was a 
village named Ghosa not far from the great Bo-tree; this 
\ nUa£ p. was called Ghosagama, as it was inhabited b^ a large 
number of cowherds. A certain kin^ * ruled at that time and 
he had a Brahmin chaplain {purohtta) named Ke^ who was 
the foremost among the preceptors of his time. KesI had a 
wife named Kesiid.* At that time it was found very difficult 
to understand the teachings of the Lord as they were written 
in Sinhalese. A certain thera who possessed supernatural 
powers and was free from sins, thought thus: ‘Who is that 
great thera who will be able to render the teachings of the 
Lord into the Mfi>gadhi language from the language of Ceylon ? ’ 
Thinking thus he saw clairvoyantly that there hved a celestial 
being in the Tavatimsa heaven, who would be competent to 
perform the task. Thereupon the thera appear^ before 
Sakka who asked him as to the cause of his coming. He 
informed Sakka about his mission. Sakka asked him to 
wait a little. The chief of the Tavatimsa devas then 
approached a deva named Ghosa and enquired, ‘Do you wish 
to go to the human world ?’ The deva replied: ‘1 desire to 


^ According to the Burmese tradition, Buddhaghosa was bom in Northern 
India m the fifth century A D in the country of lili^adha. (Cf Btiddhtam a» a 
rehgton by Hackmann, p 68.) 

<■ King Sahgr&ma who ruled in Magadha at the beginning of the fifth 
century A.D. Kern waa hiB spiritual adviser (Jagc^yotih, A^fida, 13X6, B.S., 
Bt. II ) 

* It IS recorded m the SSaanavam^ that Buddhaghosa was a native of 
Qhosagfima near the Bodhi terrace. The Brahmin Kesa was his father and 
Keif hiB mother (p. 26). 

‘MahStherd . . . Ohotaifi , , ydcttvd bodhtrvkkhasamSpe OhosagSme Keaatsa 
brSh/manaaaa Keavyd ndma brdhmamyd kucchtmhi patuaruiAtm ganhdpeiu^.’ 

Sdaomauamaa (p. 30) further narrates that Thera Buddhaghosa waa bom m 
a Bra^nun village near the*great Bo-tree. {' BudtOaghoaalAero noma mdhabodM- 
^Iclsnaaamipe ekaamwp brdhmanagdme wjdio.') 
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go to a still higher celestial world and not to the human 
world where there is much suffering; but if the teaching of 
the Lord is difficult for the human beings to understand* I 
am ready to go there.’ Thus he consented and his consent 
was made known to the thera who was a fnend of the Brahmin 
Kesi. The thera next went and told Kesi, ‘Dunng seven 
days from this day, don’t plunge into worldly enjoyments; a 
son will be bom to you who will be very wise and virtuous.’ 
Saying this the thera left him. Exactly on the seventh day, 
the deva Ghosa, after death, was reborn in the womb of 
Kesini. After ten months he was bom, and to him as a babe, 
slaves, hired servants, and Brahmins uttered sweet words, 
‘eat, drink’. The boy is said to have been named Ghosa on 
account of these utterances.^ When Ghosa was seven- years 
old, he learnt the Vedas and within seven years, he acquired 
mastery over the three Vedas.* One day he was eating peas 
aittmg on the shoulder of Vi^nu. Seemg him thus seat^, the 
other Brahmins grew angry and sa'd: ‘Why are you eating 
peas sitting on the shoulder of our teacher Visnu ? You do not 
miow your own measure, how will you know the three Vedas ? ’ 
Ghosa rephed; ‘The Masa (pea) itself is Vi^nu; what is it that 
is called Vi§nu? — of these two, bow can I know which is 
Vi?nu ? ’ The Brahmins could not give any reply, they merely 
looked at one another. They were struck dumb, and informed 
Kesi aJl about it. Kera asked his son, ‘Have you behaved 
like this?’ Ghosa replied in the affirmative. Thereupon 
Kesi consoled the Brahmins thus: ‘Don’t be angry, he is 
young.’ The Brahmins went away thus consoled.* 

Kesi used to instmct the king in the Vedas. One day 
he went to the kmg, accompanied by his son. While 
instmcting his royal pupil, he came on a passage in which 
some knotty points were involved. He could not make out 
their meaning, and with the king’s permission, returned 
home. Ghosa being aware of it, secretly wrote the meaipng 
of those difficult points in the book for the benefit of his 
father. The Brahmin Kesi became highly satisfied when he 
saw the purport and meaning of the points which had puzzled 
him, written down m the book, and enquired who had actually 
done it. He was informed by the members of his family 
that bis son was the writer. Thereupon the Brahmin asked 


^ BvddhaghoauppatU, p. 39. Cf. SSsanavamsa, p. 29. ‘Khadatha bhonto 
pmxiha Uumto h adt br^tmanSnam aMamaiiAatn ffhotakSle vtjdj/anattS Ohosoft 
nSmam akSn ’ 

* Cf. Sdsanavamsa, p. 29. ‘ Sattavasstkakale so tinnam vedanam pSraga 
ahon.’ * 

’ BvddhaghoswppaUi (Ed. by J Gray), pp. 87-40. 
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his son, ‘ Dear, is this writing yours ? ’ The boy replied in the 
affinnatiTe. KesI lost no time in informing the king of it. 
The latter greatly delighted, embraced the young Ghosa, 
hisSed his forehe^, saying: ‘You are my son, I am your 
father’, and rewarded him with an excellent village.'- 

Ghosa learnt the Vedas and he got by heart six thousand 
padas daily. One day a great thera, who was a friend of 
KesI, went to the lath’s house to take his food. Ghosa’s 
mat was allotted to him and the thera being indifferent as to 
whose seat it was, sat on it. Ghosa became angiy, seeing 
the great thera seated on his seat, and he abused the latter 
thus: ‘This shaven-headed Samana is shameless; he does not 
know his measure. Why has my father inviteid bim ? He 
does nbt know the Vedas or another cult.’ He resolved to 
ask him questions regarding the Veda as soon as he finished 
his meal. Accordingly he asked the thera: ‘Do you know 
the Veda or any other cult ? ’ Mah&thera being greatly 
pleased said: ‘Oh, Ghosa, I know your Vedas or any other 
cult.’ Ghosa said: ‘If you know the Vedas, please recite.’ 


tho Abhidhamma with special reference to kuaala dhmnma, 
akusala dhamma and dbydhcda dhamma. He also explained 
some difficult problems of Buddhist philosophy which were 
afterwards incorporated in the AUhasdlini, a commentary on 
the Dhawmaaangani, Altogether twenty-one kinds of kuaala 
dhamma, twelve kinds of akusala dhamma, thirty-six kindB of 
vipaha (consequence) and twenty kinds of kiriydcitta were 
mentioned by the Mahathera. While listemng to the exposi- 
tion of aaddhamrm (good law), Ghosa was utterly charmed 
and said: ‘What is your cult ? Can a householder learn it ? ’ 
He was told that it could be learnt by a monk. Ghosa said: 
‘The cult of the Buddha is invaluable, it pleases me; when 
one has learnt it, he becomes free from all suffering.’ He 
then informed his parents that he intended to renounce the 
world. He said, ‘I shall take ordination from the Mahathera, 
learn the cult of the Buddha and then I shall come back home 
being disrob^.’ His parents consented after some hesitation 

Mahathera and spoke to tiim thus, 
Kus is your grandson, who is desirous of receiving ordination 
frnm you, give him ordination.’ Ghosa was ordained and 


Then the Mahathera recited the three Vedas, fully bringing 
out the significance of the knotty points. Ghosa was charmed 
by his recitation and said thus: ^ I want to know your cult, 
please recite.’ The Mahathera then recited the contents of 


‘ BwUhaghomppatH (Ed. by J. Qray), pp. 40-41. 
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was given Tamkammatthana.^ On asking the manning of 
Tammmmatthana, he received the following reply, ‘Meditate 
upon kesa, loma, nakha, danta, and taca.’ All Buddhas 
realized the fruition of saintship depending on Taca- 
kammatthdna.^ Ghoaa listened to it, me^tated thereon and 
became established in the Three Refuges. He practised the 
ten precepts, having acquired a firm faith in the teaching of 
the Lord. He told the thera, ‘Sir, the teaching of the l^rd 
puts an end to suffering; my Vedas are worthless and they are 
rightly given up by the Buddha and other saints.’ Thus he 
obtained ordination from the hands of the Mahathera. The 
name of the Buddhist Elder is not mentioned in the second 
chapter of the Bvddhagkosuppatti where the details of Ghosa’s 
conversion have been noted. According to the SaddJMmma- 
sangaha,* it was one Bevata who gave him ordmation after 
he had embraced Buddhism. It is stated there that a young 
Brahmin w&adered through villages, countries, towns, and 
capital cities of Jambudvipa and defeated everybody by 
answering questions put to him. At last he came to a 
monasteiy; there many hundreds of the Order dwelt; of 
these the Thera Bevata was the foremost, who was free f^m 
sin, who had acquired anal^ical knowledge and who used to 
defeat’other disputants. The young Brahmin was one day 
chanting the mantras and the thera listened to the recitation 
and said, ‘Who is this braying like an ass?’ The youth 
replied, ‘Oh, monk ! how will you know the meaning involved 
in the braying of an ass?’ The thera said, ‘Yes, I know’. 
He was thereupon asked questions regarding all knotty 
pomts mvolved in the three Vedas, the Itihdsas, etc. The 
thera answered them correctly. At last the thera said to his 
young interlocutor, ‘ Oh, Brahmin, you have asked me many 
questions, I ask you only one, please answer it.’ The young 
man replied, ‘Ask me any question, I am ready to answer. 


!a, pp 42-46. 

‘ Kammatthana means analytical meditation or contemplation Buddha- 
ghosa m his Viauddhimagga has enumerated forty KammalfhSnas. Taoaham- 
matfinna means meditation on hair, nails, teeth and skm. 

’ BuddhaghoaujqxUH, Tr. p. 11 

* Pp. 61-52 {J P T S , 1890) ‘Bho brahmano, dham tay& hahu-puxsch%U>, 
aJiam tdSm tarn ekam paAham puoohdfm, vydkanssaet me paMutm h Arna bho 
pdbbcgita puccfio vydkanaadmiti Thero oOta/yamake vmcm paiihmfi pveehi' 
Tasaa oOtam uppajjatt, na mrujjhati tasaa cOtam mruQjhiasoM, nvppajjhttaoH, 
yaaaa vS pana otttam, n%TV3jh%aaat%, nuppajjh%e»att fossa eUtatp uppajjtssaH na 
mrmjhtssafiti. Brahmano nddham vd adho va hanhurp asakkonto. Kinnama bho 
pabbc^jita tdan ft aha. Buddha-manto ndmSyam brahmanSH. BahkS pana taip 
bho mayham pi dSium It. Sakkd brabmana (onhehi gahttapabbc^asp ganhantassd 
datum ti. Tato brahmano mantatthaya pdthajjarh yOoi Thero brahmanam 
pabbdgetva u/pasompSdest.' 
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The thera put a question to hiiu firom the Cittaycmaka in the 
book of the Tamaka. The Brahmin was unable to answer it, 
and asked for ordination from for the sake of the mantra. 
The thera ordained him and accepted him as a novice. 

Here is another interesting incident of his life. One day 
Ghosa who was in a solitary place, thought, ‘Is my Imowledge 
greater or that of my preceptor, so far as the teaching of the 
Lord is concerned?’^* The preceptor, by thought-reading; 
knew of the question that had arisen in the mind of Ghosa 
and he said to him thus, ‘If you think thus, it is unworthy of 
you.’ Ghosa begged his pardon and repented saying, ‘It is 
my sin, pardon me.’ The preceptor replied, ‘I will pardon 
you if you go to Ceylon and render the teachmg of the Lord 
into the Magadh! language from the language of Ceylon.’ ‘ 
Ghosa said, ‘ If you desire it, I also desire to go to the island of 
Ceylon, yet let me stay here tiU I remove the false belief of 
my father.’ 

When Ghosa returned to his father Kesi, the latter 
thought thus, ‘My son will now be a householder.’ Breaking 
his silence, he asked Ghosa whether he would be a householder 
now. Ghosa did not reply.® He was maturing plans for 
persuading his father to give up his false belief and become a 
follower of the Buddha. 

It is mterestmg to mention here how Ghosa is represented 
as succeeding in this task. He went to his own dwelling- 
place and caused two inner rooms to be built, making a roof 
of brick and plastering it with mud and covering it with 
planks. In one of the two rooms, he fitted up two bolts 
both inside and outside; there he kept fire, pot, rice, water, 
milk, curd, ghee, etc. And shutting the door of the room 
by a mechanism, he caused his father to enter the room. 
KesI said, ‘Dear, I am your father, why are you behaving like 
this ? ’ Ghosa replied, ‘ It is true that you are my father, but 
as you are a heretic and have no faith in the teaching of the 
Lord, I have mfiicted such punishment upon you.’ The 
father replied, ‘I do not cherish false belief, open the door.’ 
Ghosa said, ‘ If you do not, then speak of the virtues of the 
Lord in the words, 'Iti pi ao Bhagavd, etc.’ (the orthodox 
formula of the faithful). He filled his father’s mind with 
pious fear, saying, ‘ If you do not give up false belief, you will 


^ Cf. Sasanavanua, p, 29 ‘ Buddhabhamte pifakattaye mama vS pa/Mia 

adhdkd addhu upajjhayaaaa vd H,' 

* Cf Sdsanavamaa, p 29. ‘ . tvam avuao SihcdadKparn gamtvd, ptfcdcaUayam 
^halabltSaakleharena MSgadhcibhataklcharena Itkhdhi evam eati aham 

'diamuaamUi dha.' • 

^ Bitddhaghoauppatti, p. 46. 
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fall into heU after death.’ Keed spent three days th»e and 
on the fourth day, he recollected the virtues of the Lord told 
by his son and uttered the words, ‘ Iti pi so Bhagam, etc.’ 
and acquired a s^tless faith in the Three Refuges. He 
admitted that the Ruddha was his SaMhd (teacher). He was 
established in the fruition of the First Path. Ghosa now 
opened the door of the room, bathed his father with scented 
water and asked his pardon. KesI praised the Lord in verses. 
Ghosa became greatly dehghted m listening to the words of 
his father. Thus Keti gave up the false belief which he 
cherished so long, through the exertions of his son.^ 

After having established his father in the fruition of the 
first stage of sanctification, Ghosa begged his pardon and 
returned to his preceptor. No sooner did he get penaission 
from his preceptor to go to Ceylon than he directed his 
steps towards the shore together with some merchants and 
boarded a ship which sailed at once. On his way to Ceylon,' 
he met a thera named Suddhadatta who was then coming back 
to Jambudvipa from Lahka.^ Buddhaghosa safely reached 
Lahk&dvlpa. There he went to the Samgharaja Mahathera, 
saluted him and sat on one side }ust behind the monks who 
were learning Abhidhamma and Vinaya.* One day the chief 
of the congregation, while instructing the monks, came upon 
a knotty pomt, the meanmg and purport of which he could 
not make clear. He was struck dumb and went to his inner 
chamber and sat there thinkmg upon it. Ghosa knew all 
about it and wrote out on a blackboard the purport and 
meaning of the knotty point and when the chief of the 
congregation came out of his inner chamber, he looked at the 
writing. The Sarnghar^jS enquired, ‘ Who has written this ? ’ 
He was told by the hermits thus, ‘ It must have been written 
by the stranger monk.’ The chief enquired, ‘Where has he 
gone ? ’ The hermits sought him out and showed him to the 


^ BudiOiaghotuppatti, edited by J. Gray, pp 47-48. Cf. Saaanavcmsa, 
edited by M. Bode, p. 29. ‘ Bvddhaghoso ca pUarom imcohSdit(htbhavato 
mocetod . ’ 

* On his way to Ceylon, before he met Bnddhadatta, he reached 
NSgapattana. Baddhammasamgaho, J P.T 8 , 1890, p 63. ' Ndgapattanam 
aampdpum,’ B. C, Law, A Manual oj SuddhtU Hiatonial TradiMona (Calcutta 
UmverBity Pub ), p 73 

■ BuddhaghoauppatH, p 49. 

* It IS recorded in die Sdsanavamta (edited by Mabel Bode, p. 31) that 
Buddhaghosa went to Ceylon and he entered the MahavihSTa at Anuridhapura. 
There having listened to the Sinhalese Afthakatha and Therav&da from Thera 
SamghapSla, he said that he 'would prepare an attbakatha himself. 

‘ Buddhaghosathero Sihala(Bpam gantvd AnwSdhapure MahdmhSram pavtttfvd 
SamghapSlatherasaa santtke tadOvm Sihalatthakathaya theravdde mtvS atthor 
kaBtam kariaagmSti, Srocesi 
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chief. The chief enquired whether it was written by b™ 
and getting a re^y in the afSrmative, said, ‘The congregation 
of monks should be taught by you in the three Pitakas.’ 
Ghosa refused:, sawng, ‘I have come here to translate the 
teachings of the Lord from Sinhalese into MagadhI.’ On 
hearing this, the chief became pleased and said, ‘If you have 
come here to perform such a task, you make clear to us the 
significance of the following stanza uttered by the Buddha in 
reference to the three Pita^is: — 

‘Who is that person who being wise and established in the 
precepts, and having cultured his thoughts and wisdom, being 
ardent and skilful, can unravel this knot ? ’ Ghosa consented, 
saying, ‘AU right,’ and returned to his abode. On the very 
day ilk the afternoon, he wrote out the Vtsuddhimeigga very 
easily, beginning with aile pahtthdya, etc. After writing the 
Visvddhtmagga, he fell asleep. Sakka, the chief of the gods, 
stole it. On awaking he could not find out his own com- 
position and wrote out the Visuddhimagga again, as quickly 
as possible, by lamphght. After completing it he kept it 
on his head and again fell asleep. Sakka stole it for the 
second time. The thera awaking could not find it, he again 
wrote it as quickly as possible. After completing it, he fell 
asleep by tying it to the garment he wore. Sakka then left 
the two books already stolen by him, on his head.* In the 
morning Ghosa was delighted to see his books on his head. 
After ablution he showed the three books to the chief of the 
congregation of monks at Lanka.’’ It is interesting to 
note that m these three books, there were more than one 
million mne hundred and twenty-three thousand letters, 
particles and prefixes. The chief became astounded and 
asked him as to the reason of his writing out the same book 
three times. Ghosa told him the reason. Then the three 
boo]^s were recited.* It is to be noticed that the particles, 
prefixes and letters were the same and were put in the anTna 
places in all the three books.* The chief noticmg this feature, 
became greatly pleased and gave the author permission to 
render the teaching of the Lord into Magadhi from Sinhalese. 
The chief spoke highly of the merits of Ghosa. Since then he 


» Cf Saddhammaaamgaha, JPTS, 1890, p 63 ‘. devata dve potthake 

tataa addai ' B. C. Law, A Manual of Buddh%tt H%stonoal Tradituma, p. 74 

* Cf Sdsanavamaa, p 30. 

» Cf Saddhammaeangaha, JPTS, 1890, p 63 ‘ . . bhtkkhu-mmgho 

tmtpoUhdkam ekato vacea% ’ Cf B. C Law, A Manual of Buddhvsl Hiatoncal 
Tradxt/uma, p, 76. 

* Cf. SaddJummaBangaha, J P TJS., 1890, pp 63-64. ‘Oanthato va aklcha- 
rato va padato va vyaHjanato va atthato vd pubbSparavasena va theravadSdUn va 
paBhimid tiau potHudceau oMathattam nSma ndfum ’ Cf. Jlnd , p. 76. 
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became famous as Buddhaghosa among the inhabitc^ts of 
Ceylon.^ He was called the chief of the human beii^^ like 
the Buddha on earth.* 

W^e in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa used to live on the 
lower flat of a seven-storied building. There he was engaged 
in translating the teachings of the Lord daily * ; in the morning 
when he used to go out for alms, he would see palm-leaves 
which had fallen and taking them he would depart from the 
place to which he had come to beg. This was his practice 
while he was in Ceylon. One day a toddy-seller who was 
wise and ozperienced, saw his acts, scattered on the place of 
hiB begging unbroken palm-leaves and then hid himself. 
The thera when he had finished begging, carried them to his 
house. The toddy-seller followed him, saw him aetuaUy 
engaged in writing and was satisfied. One day he took a 
potful of food and presented it to the thera. The thera said 
to him, ‘There lives a superior thera on the upper flat, please 
give it to him.’ The toddy -seller went upstairs and when he 
met the thera on the upper flat, the latter said, ‘Buddhaghosa 
who dwells on the lower flat is worthier than we, daily he 
translates the teachings of the Lord into Magadhi, give it to 
him.’ The toddy-seller, thereupon, returned .to Buddhaghosa 
and offered the food to him. He accepted it and made six 
shares out of it and gave one share to each of the six theras. 

Buddhaghosa’s task of translating was fimshed in three 
months. Having observed the Pavarana, he informed the 
chief of the congregation of the completion of his task. The 
Samgharaj& praised him much and set fire to all the works 
written by Mahinda m Sinhalese; Buddhaghosa now asked the 
permission of the congregation to go home and see his parents. 
While he was going to embark, the Sinhalese monks spoke 
ill of him thus, ‘ We are of opinion that this thera knows the 
Tripitakas, but he does not know Sanskrit.’ As soon as 
Buddhaghosa heard this, he at once addressed the chief of the 
congregation of Sinhalese monks thus, ‘Bevered Sir, to- 
morrow, on the Sabbath-day, I shall give an address in 
Sanskrit; let the four-fold assembly gather together in the 
yard of the great shrine.’ Early in ^e morning, he in the 
midst of the congregation ascended the pulpit to display his 

1 Cf. Saddhammuuiamgaha, J.P.T S., 1890, pp. 62-63. ‘Tatopafthaya ao 
bhtkkhu Btnidhaghoaotthero namdti lake pakafo ahon.’ 

* Buddhaghoauppatti, p. 68. 

’ Accorduig to Spence Hardy, Buddhaghosa took up hjs reaidenoe m the 
secluded GanthSkSra VihSra where he was occupied with the work of translating, 
according to the granunatical rule of the MSgadhi, which is the root of (dl 
lan g u a ges, the whole of the Sinhalese Attbdcatluis into Pfih (A Manual of 
Buddhism, p. 631.) 
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knowledge of Sanskrit and uttered some stanzas in Sanskrit, 
the purport of urhioh is as follows — 

‘Subristing as a porter, a cowherd, a water-drawer, 
or by serving the learned, is excellent. I beg you to 
let me hold up my hands in adoration; let not the three 
worlds by the seven ofpenoes disgustingly besmear the 
conchsheU-like religion of the adorable one, the son of 
Suddhodana — a rehgion worthy to be reverenced by the 
head; besmear yourselves with virtue that is like sandal- 
wood; otherwise destroying yourselves, death is pre- 
ferable.’ * 

Then he got down from his pulpit and saluted the 
congregation of monks. Since then the monks had no doubt 
as to Tub knowledge of Sanskrit. 

The following event, which is said to have happened while 
Buddhaghosa was in Ceylon, is worthy of notice. One day 
two maid-servants of two Brahmins fell out with each other. 
When one of them was walking up the bank of a pond taking 
a jar of water, the other was coming down m a hurry with 
one empty jar which coUided with that of the former. The 
maid-servant whose jar was broken, was angry and abused 
the other who also abused her. Buddhaghosa hearing this, 
thought thus, ‘There is nobody here, these women abusmg 
each other would surely speak to their masters about it and 
1 might be cited as a witness. ’ The master of the maid-servant 
whose jar was broken, referred the matter to the tribunal; 
the king not being able to decide the case asked, ‘Who is 
your witness ? ’ One of the maids referred to Buddhaghosa 
who was mtroduced to the king as a stranger, who received the 
punishment of the Church. Appoanng before the king, 
Buddhaghosa observed, ‘The abusive language used by the 
maid-servants of the Brahmins has been heard by me. We, 
monks, take no notice of such things.’ Saymg this, he handed 
over a book in which he had recorded the abusive language. 
His Majesty decided the case relying on the written evidence 
of Buddhaghosa. The Brahmins spoke ill of Buddhaghosa 
Ba 3 dng, ‘This discarded monk has come to trade, you should 
not see him.’ The king, however, praised the latter by saying 
that he (Buddhaghosa) was a man of quick wisdom and 
enquired as to where he hved. He said, ‘ I have never seen 
before a Samara like him who is religious, of quick intellect 
and greatly meditative.’ * 


' Buddhaghoauppattt, p. 61. 

• Ib%d , tr., p. 30 • 

* Buddhaghoauppatti, pp. 63-54. 
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On retumiug from Ceylon, our monk, first of aU, went 
to his preceptor in the Jambudvipa and informed him that 
he had written the PariyaUi. Pa3dng his respect to his 
spiritual guide, he went home to his parents who gave him 
excellent food to take.^ 

Some are of opinion that after having completed his 
work in Ceylon, Buddhaghosa came to Burma to propagate 
the Buddhist faith.^ The Burmese ascribe the new era in 
their rehgion to the time when the great exegete reached their 
country from Ceylon.® He is said to have brought over 
from that island to Burma, a copy of Kaccayana’s Pali 
Grammar, which he translated into Burmese. He is credited 
with havmg written a commentary on it. It is not, however, 
mentioned by the great Pali grammarian and lexicographer, 
MoggaUana (A.D. 1153-1186), nor by the Prakrit grammanans 
Hem Chandra and others and must apparently be placed 
amongst the supposititious works of Buddkaghosa.^ A volume 
of Parables m Burmese language is also attributed to him.® 
The Burmese Code of Manu, too, is said to have been intro- 
duced into Burma from Ceylon by the same Buddhist scholar.® 
But the code itself is silent on this point. Professor Hackmann 
says, ‘There is ground for doubtmg the statement that this 
man brought Buddhism to Burma. The chronicles of Ceylon 
to which we owe the information about Buddhaghosa, and 
which must have been well-mformed on the subject, give no 
account of liis journey to further India. Indeed one of the 
most important inscriptions in Burma, which was erected jat 
the end of the fifth centuiy A.D., at the instance of a kmg of 
Pegu, who was among the most devoted adherents of 
Buddhism, and which throws a backward glance over the 
history of Buddhism in Burma, makes no mention whatsoever 
of Buddhaghosa. The Burmese tradition which refers to him 
does so on account of his translations and writings having 
become fundamental in the country, probably also because 
his intellectual influence may have inaugurated a new epoch 
in Burmese Buddhism.’ ’’ 

We are of opinion that although the chronicles of Ceylon 
and the inscriptions of the fifth century A.D., erected at 
Burma, are silent on this point, yet bis works, e.g. the 
Atthashlinl, the Visuddhimagga, etc., were weU known to the 

^ Buddhaghomppattii, p 63. 

® Kem, Mamud of Indvm Buddhism, p 125 

’ Spence Hardy, Mamuil of Buddhism, p 632 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol XIX, 1890 (Apnl), p. 110 

® Ibid , p 119. 

* Indian Antiquary, Vol XIX, p 119. • 

’ H. Hackmajm, Buddhism as a religion, p. 68. 
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Burmans and held in high esteem by them from a veiy early 
time. Even now Buddhaghosa is so much ador^ and 
worshipped by the Burmans that he appears actually to have 
hved amongst them. 

We are to record here the death of the great commentator 
as described in the Bvddhaghosuppattt.^ The exact time of his 
death was known to him and he thought thus, ‘Death is of 
three kmds, aamuccheda, kkanika and sammuti. Of these, 
samuccheda is the death of one without taint, kkanika is the 
momentary cessation of thought production, sammuti is the 
ordinary death of all living beings and of these am I to die 
the common death ? ’ Even at the last moment of his hfe, 
he was in the habit of philosophizing. Bearing m mind the 
precepts to be observed, he expired and was reborn in the 
Tusita heaven. We do not know where he breathed his last.* 
His commentaries are silent on this point. 

After his death, a funeral bed of sandal-wood was 
prepared by all gods and men, Samanas and Brahmanas, on 
which to burn his dead body. After his dead body had been 
cremated. Brahmins and other persons took the relics, buned 
them m sacred spots near the Bodhi tree and erected stupas 
over them.® 

'A critical examination of the Bvddkaghosuppatti does not 
assist us much in elucidating the history of Buddhaghosa. 
The author had little authentic knowledge at his command. 
He only collected the legends which centred rpund the remark- 
able man by the time when his work was written. Those 
legends are mostly valueless from the historical pomt of view. 
Gray truly observes that the work reads like an ‘Arthurian 
Romances The accounts given by the Buddhaghosuppatti 
about the birth, early life, conversion, etc., of Buddhaghosa, 
bear a striking similarity with those of Milinda and Moggati- 
putta Tissa. In the interview which took place between 
Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, the latter is said to have told 
Buddhaghosa thus, ‘I went before you to Ceylon to compile 
Buddha’s word, I am old, have not long to live and shall not, 
therefore, be able to accomplish my purpose. You carry out 
the work satisfactorily.’ In the sixth chapter of the Buddha- 
ghosuppatti, it is stated that Buddhaghosa rendered the 
Buddhist scriptures into Magadhi and in the seventh chapter, 
it is wntten that when after three months, he completed his 
task, the works of Mahendra (Mahinda) were piled up to a 

1 Pp. 66-60 

* uihabitontB of Cambodia ore of opinion that Buddhaghosa died in 
their country in a great nftnaatery named BuddhaghoaavihSia which is very old 
** BxtddhaghoauppaUi, p. 60 
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height seven times that of a middle-sized elephant in a ho|y 
spot near the great shrine and burnt. It is evident that the 
author in the sixth chapter has made a mistake. Buddha- 
ghosa translated the Si^al^e commentaries into Mfigadbl 
and not the texts themselves. Had it been so, there would 
not have been any occasion for setting fixe to the works of 
Mahendra. On the other hand, they would have been care- 
fully preserved as the only reliable and authentic interpreta- 
tions of the sacred texts. It has been distinctly stated m the 
Culavamsa that the Pali canonical texts omy existed in 
Jambudvipa and Buddhaghosa was sent, to Ceylon to translate 
the Sinhalese commentaries into Magadhi. 

It is mteresting to note that the incidents connected 
with the birth, early life, and conversion of Buddhaghosa 
fully resemble those connected with the birth, early life, and 
conversion of Nagasena as recorded in The Questiona of King 
Milinda. Before his birth, Xagasena was a deva living m a 
happy world and consented to come down to earth only at 
the request of the Arahata to uphold the teachings of the 
Buddha. Buddhaghosa, according to the Btiddhaghoauppatti, 
was also a deva living in the next world, and came down to 
earth at the request of Sakka to translate the Sinhalese 
scriptures into Pali. Both Buddhaghosa and Nagasena are 
said to have showed wonderful signs of intelligence in their 
boyhood. Both mastered the Vedas within a very short tune. 
Both were converted at a very early age by theraa who used 
to visit their houses. The incidents in the fives of both these 
celebrities after conversion are similar. After ordination 
Nagasena thought one day that his teacher must be a fool, 
inasmuch as he instructed him first in the Abhidhamma to 
the exclusion of other teachings of the Buddha. His teacher 
who was an Arahat, immediately came to know what was 
passing in the mind of Nagasena and rebuked him for enter- 
taining such thoughts. Nagasena apologized, but his teacher 
said, ‘I will not forgive you until you go and defeat King 
Milinda who troubles the monks by asking questions from the 
heretic’s point of view.’ According to the BvddJmghoauppaMi, 
Buddhaghosa, too, one day reflected, ‘Am I or my preceptor 
more advanced m the Buddha’s words.’ His teacher knowing 
his mind, said, ‘Buddhaghosa, your thoughts please me not; 
if you reflect thus, you wiU see that they are not becoming of 
a priest; beg my pardon.’ Thereupon Buddhaghosa apolo- 
gized, but his teacher said, ‘I shall pardon you if you go to 
Ceylon and render the Buddha’s scriptures into PfiJi.’ 

The stoiy of the conversion of BuddJiaghosa also tallies 
with that of Moggaliputta Tissa as recorded in the Mahavohiaa, 
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Chapter V. There is one incident in this episode which is of 
special interest. Once Tissa was out while a thera paid his 
daily visit to his father’s house. The men in the house not 
finding any other seat, offered him the seat of Tissa. Tissa 
came back and saw the thera sitting on his own seat. He 
became angry and spoke to him in an unfriendly way. There- 
upon the thera asked him, ‘Young man, dost thou know the 
MarUra 7 ’ Tissa asked the thera the same question. The thera 
replied, ‘Yes, I know.’ Then Tissa asked the thera to explain 
some knotty points in the Vedas. The thera expounded them 
and in the end, asked Tissa a question from the Cittayamaka. 
Tissa was bewildered and a^ed the thera, ‘What mantra 
IS that 7 ’ On the thera saying that it was Bvddha-marvtra, 
Tissa %aid, ‘Impart it to me.’ The thera said, ‘I impart it 
only to one who wears our robe.’ According to the Buddha- 
ghoauppatti, one day a Brahmin in the house of Kes!, father 
of Buddhaghosa, offered Buddhaghosa’s seat to a thera who 
was Ke^’s friend. This made Buddhaghosa angry and when 
the thera finished his meal, he asked him, ‘ Bald-headed Sir, 
do you know the Vedas or are you acquainted with any other 
mantra^' The thera replied, ‘I know not only the Vedas 
but also another matdra,' and then he rehearsed the three 
Vedas. Buddhaghosa then requested him to repeat his 
fnantra. Thereupon the thera recited before him portions of 
the Abhidhammapitaka. Then knowing from the thera that 
it was Bvddha-mantra and desiring to have a knowledge 
of that, he had his head shaven with the permission of his 
parents and became a monk. 

The first part of the Gulavamsa containing a traditional 
account of Buddhaghosa was added to the Mahdvarpaa 
proper by DhammaUtti, a Ceylonese monk of the middle of 
the thirteenth centuiy. The account though made after the 
lapse of more than eight hundred years since the time when 
he lived, is not altogether unworthy of credence and is very 
probably derived from older materials. Our only regret is 
that it tells us so little. We make, therefore, no apology for 
giving here the whole of the brief account furnish^ by 
Dhammakitti. 

Dhammakitti, while giviqg an account of the reign of 
king MahSnSma who ruled in Ceylon in the early years of the 
fifth cmitury A.D., narrates the following story about the life 
and labours of Buddhaghosa.* ‘A Brahmin youth bom in 

^ Mahavamsa (Tumoor), pp. 260-3, Gulavamsa (PTS.), I, saOcUmuatimo 
pancehedo (37(h chapter), vs. 216^6 ; of Anderson’s PSh Reader, pp. 1 13-4 ; — 

^ ' BodMmandatanuj^bmht jSto brdhmanamdnavo, 

VyjdMppaieaUlve^ tSeu vedeau pdraga. 
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the neighbourhood of the terrace of the great Bo-tree (in 
Magadha), accomplished in the ^‘aippa” and ‘'kald'\ 


SammSmAiiatasamayo tabbavSdamaSrado, 

Vddatthi JambudSpamhi ahm4anio pavddino 
Vihdram eham dgamma raUtm PataAjah-matam 
panvatteH aampurvnapadam aupariiman^olam 
Tatth'eko Revato nama mahaihen mjStuya, 
‘MahSpaAAo ayam aatto, dameium vatUUW ao 
'Ko nu gadrMtaravena vtravanio'it abram, 
‘gadrabharuim rave attham hvmjandnti' dlui tarn 
‘ Aham jane’ ti vutto ao otdreat aakam matam, 

Vuttam vuttam myakSat wrodham pi ea daaaayi, 

‘ Tena hi team aakam vadam otarehi' ca eodito 
paUm akabhidhammaaaa aMutm aaaa, na ao’dhtga 
Aha ‘kaaa’eao manto’ii,’ Buddhamanio' ti ao'bnun, 
‘deht me tarn' t% vutu hi ‘ganha pabbajja tarn’ lii 
Mantatthi pabbajitvd ao ngganht PitahMayam, 
‘ekayano ayam maggo’ lii paechd lam aggahi 
Buddhaaaa mya gambhiraghoaattd natfi mydkarum 
'Buddhaghoaa ti, ao aobht ’ Buddho mya rnahUale 
Tattha Ssariodayam nSma katva pAkaranam tada 
Dhammaaanganiyakdai kaccham Aithaadhnmi 
PanttatthakathaA e’eva kakum drabhi buddhtmd, 
lam diava Revato the/ro idam vacanam abravi 
‘ PSlimaUamidhanUam. n’atthi attkakatha tdha, 
tathdcanyavddd ea bhmnarupd na Vfjjare 
SVutlatthakatha auddhd, Mahindena matimata 
SangUiUayam drORiam Sammdaambuddhadeaitam 
SirtpuUSdigUaA ca kathdmaggam aamekkhiya 
hold Sihalabhaadya Sihaleau pavattati 
Tam tattha gantva autvd team Magadhanam nvnMiya 
parwattehi, ad hoti aabbalokah'Udvahd ’ 

Evam vutto paaanno ao ntkkhamtlvd tato imam 
dxparp dgd imaaa'eva raAAo kale mahdmati 
Mahdvihdram aampatto mhdram aabbaaddhunam 
Mahdpadlidnagharam gantvd Sarfighapalaeaa eantikd 
SihalaMhdkattuim autvd theravadaA ea aabbaao 
' Dhammaaadmiaaa eao va adhippdyo’ ti nicehvya 
Tattha aamgham aamdnetvd ' kdtum atthakatham mama 
poWidke deiha aabbe' ti aha, mmamaitum aa tom 
Samgho gcUhddvayam laaaa ddai 'admatthvyam lava 
etiha daaaehi, lam diavd aabbe demdti potthake ' 
Pitakattayam etih’eva aaddhim atthakathdya ao 
Vwuddhimaggam ndmakd aamgahetvd aamdaato 
Tato aamgham aamuhetvd Sambuddhamatakovidam 
MahabodhiaamipamM ao tarn vdcetum drabhi 
Devoid taaaa nepuAAam pakdaetum mahdjane 
chadeaum potOiakam, ao pi dvattikkhattum pi tom aka, 
Vde^m tatiyevdre potthake aamuddhate 
potthakadoayam aAAam pi aanthapeaum tahvm maru. 
Vdcayimau tadd bhilddiA potthakattayam ekato , 
ganthato atthato vdpi pubbdparavaaena vd 
Theravddehi pdhhi pddehi vyaAjanehi ca 
aAAathattam ahu n’eva potthakeau pi ttau pi 
Afha ugghoaayi aamgho tutthahattho maeaato 
‘niaaamaayaffi aa Metteyyo’ ta vatvd punappunam 
aaddhim atthakathayddd potthake Pifakattaye, * 
Oanthdkare vaaanto ao vihdre duraaamhare 
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who had achieved the knowledge of the three “ Vedas'", and 
possessed great aptitude in attaining acquirements, inde- 
fatigable as a Bchiranatic disputant, and himself a schismatic 
wanderer over Jambudipa, established himself in the character 
of a disputant, in a certain vih&ra, and was in the habit of 
repeating by night the views of Patafijali, perfect in all their 
component parts, and sustained throu^out in the same lofty 
strain. A certain Mahathera, Revata, becoming acquamted 
with there and (saying to himself), “This individual is a 
person of profound knowledge; it will be worthy (of me) to 
convert him,” enquired, “who is this who is braymg like an 
ass?” (The Brahmana) repUed to him, “Thou canst define, 
then, the meaning conveyed m the bray of asses.” On (the 
thera)wejoining, “ 1 can define it”, he (the Brahmana) exhibited 
the extent of the knowledge he possessed. (The thera) 
criticized each of his propositions and pointed out m what 
respect they were fallacious. He who had been thus refuted, 
said, “well, then, descend to thy own creed”; and he pro- 
pounded to him a passage firom the Abhidha^ma Pitaka. 
Ho (the Brahmana) could not divine the signification of that 
(passage); and enquired, “whose manto is this ?” “It is the 
Buddha’s manto. ” On lus exclaiming, “Impart it to me ” (the 
thera) replied, “Enter the sacerdotal order.” He who was 
desirous of acquiring the knowledge of the Pitakattaya, 
subsequently coming to this conviction: “This is the sole road 
(to salvation )’ ’, became a convert to that faith. As he was as 
profound in his (ghoso) eloquence as the Buddha himself, they 
conferred on him the appellation of Buddhaghosa (the voice of 
the Buddha) ; and throughout the world he became as renown- 
ed as the Buddha. ^Having there (in Jambudipa) composed an 
origmal work called ^‘Ndnodayam" he, at the same time, wrote 
the chapter called Atthasdlini on the Dhammasangarf,i (one of 
the commentaries on the Abhidhammo). Bevata thera then 
observing that he was desirous of undertaking the compilation 
of a “ Paritta-atthakalha" (a general commentary on the 
Pitakattaya), thus addressed him: “The text alone (of the 
Pitakattaya) has been preserved m this land : the Atthakaihd 
are not extant here; nor is there any version to be found of 
the texts of the different schools of thought. The Sinhalese 
AtthakathS are genuine. They were composed in the 


Panoattem tabba pt SOiatatthakaM tadd 
aabbeeam mulabhdsaya Mdgadh&ya mnUltya 
Sattdnam sabbabhd^nam aa ahoB% httavahd, 
ihenyacanyd aabbe PSLvm wya tam aggahum 
^ Atha kaUabbalcuxeau gcUesu panmfthihm 
vandrtum so Mahabodhim Jambudipam upagamt ' 
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SinhaleBe language by the inspired and profoundly wise 
Mahindo, who had previously consulted the discourse of the 
Buddha, authenticated at the three convocations, and the 
dissertations and arguments of S&riputta . and others, and 
they are extant among the Sinhalese. Repairing thither, 
and studying the same, translate (them) according to the 
rules of the grammar of the Magadhaa. It will be an act 
conducive to the welfare of the whole world.” Having been 
thus advised, this emmently wise personage rejoicing therein, 
departed from thence, and visited this island in the reign of 
this monarch (Mahanama). On reaching the Mah&vihara (at 
Anur&dhapura) he entered the Mahapadh&na Hall, the most 
splendid of the apartments in the vihara, and listened to the 
Sinhalese A^thakatha, and the Theravada, from the beginning 
to the end, propounded by the thera Sahghapala; and became 
thoroughly convinced that they conveyed the true meaning 
of the doctrines of the Lord of Bhamma. Thereupon paying 
reverential respect to the priesthood, he thus petitioned: 
“I am desirous of translating the Atthakathd; give me access 
to all your books.” The priesthood for the purpose of testing 
his qualifications gave only two gathds saying: “Hence prove 
thy qualification,* having satisfied ourselves on this point, 
we will then let thee have all our books.” From these (taking 
these gdthda for his text), and consulting the Pitakattaya, 
together with the Atthakathd and condensing them into an 
abridged form, he composed the commentary called the 
“ Visvddhimaggam”. Thereupon having assembled the priest- 
hood who had acquired a thorough knowledge of the doctrines 
of the Buddha, at the Bo-tree, he commenced to read out 
(the work he had composed). The gods in order that they 
might make his (Buddhaghosa’s) gifts of wisdom celebrated 
ainong men, rendered that book invisible. He however, for 
a second and third time, recomposed it. When he was m the 
act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose 
of propounding it, the devatda restored the other two copies 
also. The (assembled) priests then read out the three books 
simultaneously. In those three versions, neither in a meaning 
nor in a single misplacement by transposition, nay even in 
the thera controversies, and in the text (of the Pitakattaya), 
was there in the measure of a verse, or in the letter of a word, 
the slightest variation. Thereupon the priesthood rejoicing, 
again and agam fervently shouted forth, saying, “Most 
assuredly this is Metteyyo (Buddho) himself” ; and made over 
to him the books in which the Pitakattaya were recorded, 
together with the Atthakathd. Taking up his residence in 
the secluded GanthSkara vih&ra at Anur&^apura, he ti’ans- 
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lated, aocoidiog to the grammatical rules of MfigsdhI, which 
is the root of aU languages, the whole of the SinhaleBe 
Atihahathd (into PSli). T& proved an achievement of the 
utmost consequence to all languages spoken by the human 
race. All the Theras and Acariyaa held this compilation in 
the same estimation as the text (of the Pitakattaya). There- 
after, the objects of his mission having been fulfilled, he 
returned to Jambudlpa to worship at the Bo-tree (at Uruveli. 
m Magadha).’ 

The supplementary chapters of the Mahavamsa containing 
an account of Buddhaghosa were written by l)hammakitti 
ui the thirteenth century and several centuries after Buddha- 
ghosa ’s tune. He must have had a definite tradition to guide 
him. He might have availed himself, as the late Professor 
Rhys Davids suggests, of ‘the tradition as preserved at the 
Great Minster in Anuradhapura in written documents now 
rto longer extant’. The whole account here given in the 
Culavamsa bears the impress of truth on it. Dhammakitti 
states the following facts, each of which gives rise to a problem 
for research: (1) the contemporaneity of Buddhaghosa ’s 
visit to Ceylon and stay there during the reign of Mahanama 
who became the king of the island in the mth century; (2) 
his birth and early education in a Brahmin family of 
Bodhgaya; \S) his proficiency m the Vedic and Brahmanical 
sciences and arts, particularly in the system of Patahjah; 

(4) his subsequent wanderings in India as a disputant; 

(5) "his defeat in a philosophi<^ controversy at the hands of 
the Buddhist Thera called Revata who was evidently the 
head of a Buddhist monastery somewhere in India; (6) the 
writing of a treatise by the name of Narwdaya, a commentary 
on the Dhammasangani named Atthasdlini, and a Parvtta- 
commentary meamng either a commentary on the Paritlaa 
or a concise commentary on the Pifakas; (7) his stay at the 
Mahavihara of Anuradhapura when the Venerable Sanghapala 
was its acknowledged head; (8) his intimate acquaintance 
with the three Pitakas; (9) the writing of the Visvddhtmagga 
as a monumental work of exposition by way of interpreting 
two verses from the SamyvMa Nikdya; and (10) the translation 
made by him of all the Pitaka commentaries from the 
Sinhalese into MSigadhi meaning Pali. 

'The Burmese tradition as recorded by Bishop Bigandet 
also points to the beginning of the fifth century as the time 
when Buddhaghosa visited the shores of the Martaban. 
Thus writes the Bishop in his Life or Legend of Oavdama ^ : 


* Capt. T. Rogers, Buddhaghosa’s PamMea, p. zvi, fn i. 
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‘It ia perhaps as well to mention here an epoch which has 
been at all times famous in the history of Buddhism in 
Burma. I allude to the voyage which a religious ^ of Thaton, 
named Budhaghosa (Buddhaghosa), made to Oeylon, in the 
year of religion 943 — 400 A-C- The object of this voyage 
was to prociure a copy of the scriptures. He succeeded in Us 
undertaking. He made use of the Burmese or rather Talaing 
characters, in transcnbmg the manuscripts which were written 
with the characters of Magatha. The Burmans lay much 
stress upon that voyage, and always carefully note down the 
year it took place. In fact, it is to Budhaghosa (Buddha* 
ghosa) that the people hving on the shores of the Gulf of 
Idkrtaban owe the possession of the Buddhist scriptures. 
From Thaton, the collection made by Budhaghosa (Buddha- 
ghosa) was transferred to Pagan, six hundred and fifty years 
after it had been imported from Ceylon.’ 

Dhammakitti’s Buddhaghosa who stayed at the Mahft- 
vih&ra during the reign of Mahanama was Buddhaghosa, the 
author of the Visvddhimagga. He was not certainly the 
author of the commentaries on all the texts of the three 
PitaJcas. There was no valid reason for representing him 
indiscriminately as the author of all the commentaries. 
There were other capable men of South India and Ceylon to 
share the labours with him. The question is aptly raised if 
Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visvddhimagga, was also the 
author of the Vinayn commentary called Samantapdsddikd 
as well as the author of the Paramatthajotikd which is a 
serial commentary on the Khvddakapdtha, Dhammapada, 
Sutta-ntpdta and Jdtaka. 

The name of the monastery in India where Buddhaghosa 
met the Thera Bevata is not mentioned, nor does the name 
of this Thera find mention in any of the personal references in 
Buddhaghosa’s writings. From these references, it is clear 
that Buddhaghosa had resided at Ka&clpura and other 

E laces in South India before he went across to Ceylon. The 
[ayura Suttapattana, a mart for cotton fabric, is another 
important place in South India where he resided. 

The statement that the canonical texts alone were brought 
there while there were no commentaries there in existence 
(Palimattam idhanUarp n'atthi atthahathd idha — Mdhdvamisa, 
Tumour, p. 251) is too categorical to stand scrutiny, and 
it is contradicted by the statement that Buddhaghosa had 
written the Attkascdini as a commentary on the Dhamma- 
snhgam before he went to Ceylon. How could he write it if 




^ A ‘religious’ is ‘one bound by monastic vows’. 
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th^ were no previous commeutaiies to guide him in the 
matter? The self-contradictory character of the account 
given by Dhammakitti is palpable from the wonderful story 
a,bout the writing of the Viauddhimagga as the very first 
work of Buddhaghosa in Ceylon. 

It IS said that the Theras of Mah&vihara had tested 
Buddhaghosa’s capacity by giving him two stanzas (from the 
Samyutta Nikdya) to explain without allowing him to consult 
the Sinhalese commentaries. This means that Buddhaghosa 
produced this great work without any help from the Sinhalese 
commentaries, and for the matter of that from any com- 
mentanes available m India at the time. But the internal 
evidence of the Vtsuddhimagga itself gives the fie direct to 
this statement. In the body of the work, Buddhaghosa has 
expressly cited the authority of the Atthakaihd without nammg 
it — the AngvMara-atthakeitha, Majjhima-aMhakathd, SamyuUa- 
atthakathd and Vinaya-atthakathd^not to speak of the views 
of some individual teachers of Ceylon. Evidently, then, the 
story which was designed to magniiy the glory of Buddhaghosa 
and his erudition was the product of an after-thought. 

There is nothing remarkable either in the Nigamanas 
appended to his works nor in their body to suggest Bodhgaya 
as his birthplace. There are two references to Pataliputra 
m the Visiiddhimagga, from both of which it is clear that 
Buddhaghosa’s knowledge about it was not very definite. 

''In the first reference,^ Buddhaghosa narrates the story of 
Thera Visakha who, while trading in PateJiputra, was tempted 
to go to Tamraparni when he heard that the island was an 
ideal place which shone forth, being adorned with the rows of 
religious shnnes, where there were ample spaces for sitting 
and lying, where the climate and residences, the people 
and doctrme were congenial, m short, it was easy to obtain 
everything there. After giving the charge of his wealth to his 
wife and sons he started from his house and came to the 
sea-shore where he lived for a month waiting for a ship. 
Here in the meantime he earned one thousand by engagmg 
himself m a certain business, and thereafter reached the 
Mahavihara in time. There he was ordained as a monk. 
In five years he learnt the two (Vinaya) mdtikds (Tables of 
Contents), and thereafter choosing a suitable object of 
meditation {kammaUhdna) went on staying at a monastery 
just for four months. 

Presumably the story was based upon a current tradition 
or that found in the Sinhalese commentary consulted by him. 


1 Vtauddhtmagga, I, p. 312. 
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It was quite correct to say that a traveller from F&talipul3a, 
bound for Ceylon, had to embark in a ship on the sea-shore. 
But, like the Chinese pUgnm, F&-Hien, he does not clearly 
mention the seaport, nor does he say how he reached there 
from Pataliputra. 

The second reference ^ goes to prove that to his knowledge, 
precisely as to that of the Theras of Ceylon, P&taliputra was 
situated on the sea-coast, as will be evident firom the 
statement: aakcda-Tambapannidipe adisvd: paraMre Pdtali- 
pvMe hhavissatUi disva. 

A corrective supplied by other monks to the above 
statement made by the Theras of Ceylon is that Patahputra 
was a far off place {Pdtalipwttam ndma dure bhante). 

According to Dhianunakitti’s account, the AUkaaalinl 
preceded the Viauddhimagga, while the mtroductory verses of 
the Atthaadlinl, as we now have it, clearly presuppose the 
text of the Viauddhirmgga. 

The Thera Revata who is said to have been instrumental 
in converting Buddhaghosa to Buddhism is nowhere referred 
to m Buddhaghosa’s works. On the other hand, he gracefully 
introduces to us the Most Venerable Jotipala who resided 
previously with him in Kaflcipura and other places in South 
India and subsequently also in the Mah&vih&ra of Ceylon. 
He refers m the same loving terms to the Most Venerable 
Buddhamitta who resided with him, previous to his going to 
Ceylon, at the Mayurasuttapattana. 

But there is nothing as yet m Buddhaghosa’s personal 
reference to contradict the tradition that he stayed on in 
Ceylon and returned to India after finishing the works he 
undertook to write there. The two references cited above 
confirm this, since in both he does not omit to use the phrase, 
pubbe vaaantena, which is indicative of his previous stay in 
certain places in South India. His subsequent sojourn in 
Ceylon is clearly indicated also by the clause, vara-Tamba- 
pannidipe Mahdvihdramhi vaaanakdle pi, meaning ‘ also during 
(our) stay at the Mah&vihaxa m the great island of 
Tambapanni’. 

The part of the traditional account speaking of his birth 
in a Brahmin family of India as well as of his earlier 
Brahmanical education, proficiency in the Vedic learning and 
the system of Patafijali may be taken for granted. So far as 
the history of Buddhism in India is concerned, all the great 
exponents of the faith and the system of thought, whether 
MoggaUputta Tissa, Nagasena or Aivagho§a, whether NagSx- 


^ VtauddhMnagga, U, p. 403. 
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juna, DianAga or Dharmaklrtti, were all bom in Brahmin 
and won over from Brahmanism. 

The part of the account associating Buddhaghosa with 
the Most Venerable Sahghapfila, the then leading Thera of the 
HahavihAra, is amply corroborated by Buddhaghosa ’s own 
NigaTnana to the Viauddhirmgga. The same remark holds 
true also of the tradition regarding the great task achieved by 
Buddhaghosa in presenting the Sinh^ese commentaries in' 
Pali which is the language of the Theravada Canon. The 
fact of his intimate knowledge of the Pali canonical texts can- 
not be challenged. 

The Cvlavamaa tradition is very definite about 
Buddhaghosa ’s stay m Ceylon in the time of king Mahanama 
who had reigned either for twenty or twenty-two or twelve 
years.^ There is no epigraphic evidence found as yet to 
establish this synchronism. But the time indicated is very 
lik ely the time of Buddhaghosa’s visit to Ceylon. 

The primary importance of the Cviavaniaa account, the 
legend of Buddhaghosa in the BiiddhaghosuppaMi and other 
traditions lies in the interesting points of enquiry which they 
suggest. The salient points that need orientation are as 
follows: 

Buddhaghosa’s age, early life and education, wanderings 
and conversion to Buddhism, career as a Buddhist teacher m 
South India and Ceylon, last days, personahty, works and their 
chronology, predecessors and contemporaries, successors, 
historical information, mastery over language, literary style, 
method of exposition, indebtedness and originality, inter 
pretation of Buddhism, literary and scientific contnbutions, 
and contnbutions to thought. 


* Culatmmaa (P.T S tr ), Pt II, Intro , xi 
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PERSONAL HISTORY 

With the personal history of Buddhaghosa are bound 
up questions of his age, early life and education, wanderings 
and conversion to Buddhism, subsequent career m India, 
career in Ceylon, last days and personality. We cannot 
therefore do full justice to that history without dealing with 
these topics one by one. 

1. Agei The question which arises at the very outset is 
concerned with the age m which Buddhaghosa, the author of 
the Visvddhimagga, had flourished. We have seen that the 
Mahdvarjisa-supplement written by Dhanunakitti in the 
thirteenth century refers Buddhaghosa ’s career in Ceylon to 
the reign of Mahanama (A.D. 409-431 or 409-421). The 
Most Venerable Sanghapala, a saintly Thera of great repute, 
was then the head of the Mahavihara at Anuradhapura. 
It was after taking his consent that Buddhaghosa began to 
write the Visvddhimagga, his first and famous work in Ceylon. 
Buddhadatta, as ably pointed out by Rev, A. P.Buddhadatta,^ 
refers almost in terms to Sanghapala in the same verses 
forming the epilogue to his Vtnaya manual called UUara- 
vinicchaya : 

‘ Bhadanta-Sahghapdlassa sucisaUekhavwttino, 
Vinayamrayuttassa yvltassa patypaUiyam. 
Khanti-soraixamxltddi-gunahhusitacetaso, 
ajjhesanaip, gahetvdva karontena imam mayd.' * 

(Buddhaghosa) 

' Khanti-soracca-sosllya-bvddhi-saddhd-dayddayo 
patitthitd gund yasmim ratandn'iva sdgare 
Vinaydcdrayuttem tern sakkacca sddaram 
ydcito Sahghapdlma therena thiracetasd 
suciratthitikdmena Vinayassa mahesino.’ ^ 

(Buddhadatta) 

Lookmg deeper into the two descriptions which are in 
language and substance almost the same, we cannot fail to 


‘ Vmverstty of Ceylon Bevww, Vol HI, No. 1, April, 1946,4> 40 
* Visyddhirmgga, II, pp 711-2 

’ Buidhadatta’s Manuale, edited by Rev. Af F. Buddhculatta, Vol. I, 
p. XVI , Vol II, p 303. 
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notice that in the case of Buddhaghosa the reference attaches 
a greater amount of personal dignity to Sahghapala who 
fig ures as the common factor. In his case the person 
referred to is the acknowledged head of the Mah&vihara to 
fulfil whose behest he undertook to produce his masterly 
treatise. In the case of Buddhadatta, on the contrary, the 
reference is to an equal in rank who ‘ courteously and lovingly ’ 
(aahkacca addaram) asked him to write the Vinaya manvuil. 
If this common reference be used as a sound basis of con- 
temporaneity of the two Pali scholiasts and writers, Buddha- 
datta win have to be regarded as the elder contemporary. 
Apart from this there is no other direct evidence as yet to 
connect them chronologically. In later Buddhist historical 
traditiens either Buddhadatta or Buddhaghosa is described 
as the younger man of the two, but they are certainly 
represented as contemporaries. The former is known as a 
native of Uragapura (Uraiyur) near Tnchinopoh. He himself 
speaks patnoticaUy of the kmgdom of Cola and associates his 
literary activity with the reign of the Accuta king Accuta- 
Yikkanta or Accuta- Vikkama of the Kalabbha (Kalabhra) or 
Kalamba (Kadamba) family. As for his residence, he refers 
us to a grand monastery built by Venhudasa (Vi^nudasa) or 
KanhadSsa (Ki^nadasa) in the Kaveripattana on the bank of 
the river Kaveri. The Kavenpattana, otherwise caUed 
Mangala Bhutamahgala, is identified with Puhar, Pukar or 
Kavenpaddanam at the mouth of the Kaveri, while Mangala 
Bhutamahgala is identified with the village of Palhvritta 
Bhutamahgalam on the banks of the Ycnnar, a branch of the 
Kaveri. King Acyuta Acyutavikr&nta or Acyutavikrama 
remams umdentified tdl now. The well-known PaUava king 
fciiinhavisnu is said to have defeated the Kalabhra chiefs in the 
last quarter of tho sixth century, while the Kalabhras appeared 
to have ruled the Cola country m earlier times. The Kalambas 
(Kadambas) as a ruling people are known to have estabUshed 
their suzerainty in Kanara and Western Mysore from tho third 
to the sixth centurj', and subsequently in Yijayanagar, 
maintaining the tradition of the Acyuta Rayas. Whether of 
the Kalabhra or Kadamba family, certam it is that Buddha- 
datta’s contemporaiy king A(yuta Acyutavikraiita reigned m 
the kingdom of Cola previous to the establishment of the 
PaUava rule there by Simhavisnu towards the close of the 
sixth century. The Skarlda Puraim preserves the tradition 
of an unnamed ancient prosperous king of Cola during whose 
reign flourished a pious Yai§nava saint caUed Yi^nudasa 
who successfully stood against the performance of the costly 
Braftmanical sacrifices involving the slaughter of animals. 
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KAflcIpura (Conjeeveram on the lower Pennar below the eity 
of Madras) is mentioned as the then capital of Cola. The 
importance of Ka&cipura as the chief town in the country of 
Com is equally testified to by Buddhaghosa. But unfor> 
tunately the most celebrated Pali commentator does not 
mention the name of any contemporary king of either India 
or Ceylon. In the epilogue to the Yinaya commentary called 
Samantapasddikd, its author definitely ^ates that he began 
to write this work m the 20th year and completed it just at 
the commencement of the 2l8t year of the reign of a con- 
temporary king of Ceylon bearing the distinctive epithets of 
Sin-kudda, Siri-pala and Siri-nivasa. There is no valid ground 
to identify him with Mahanama. The claim is made for king 
£itti-Siri-Meghavanna (A.D. 334-362) who was a contem- 
poraiy of Samudragupta. Thus, even if the author of the 
Vimadhtmagga and that of the Vtnaya commentary be one 
and the same person, the age of Buddhaghosa remains 
problematical until, perchance, the contemporary kings be 
satisfactorily identified on either side. Let us see if the point 
can be decided on other grounds. 

We may ask — Is the reign of Mahanama (A.D. 409-431) 
an improbable age for Buddhaghosa ’s hterary career in 
Ceylon ? FS-Hien is generally regarded as the earlier Chinese 
pilgrim who visited India and Ceylon during the reign of 
Candragupta II, the son and successor of Samudragupta 
whose oontemporewy was king Kitti-Sin-Meghavanna of 
Ceylon. It was during their reign that the Mahabodhi 
Sahgh4rama was erected at Bodhgay4 for the residence of the 
monks from Ceylon. It was dunng the reign of the latter 
that the famous Tooth-relic of the Buddha is said to have 
been taken from Dantapura m Kalihga to Ceylon where it is 
being honoured till the present time. The later Chinese 
pilgnm Hiuen Tsang noticed the Mahabodhi Sangharkma at 
Bc^gaya of which the foundation survives to this day. 
Fa-H^n noticed three monasteries there at the time of his 
visit but says nothing particularly. It cannot be inferred 
from his account that the three monasteries then in existence 
included the great monastery erected by Megbavanna speci- 
fically for the monks firom Ceylon. While in Ceylon, F&-Hien 
witnessed during his stay for two years how eveiy year a 
grand procession led by the reigning king was organized at 
the Abhayagiri Vihara in honour of the Tooth-relic, — an 
event which was not possible before Meghavanna’s time. He 
also knew about an eloquent Buddhist preacher from India 
who was hailed with joy in the island, and he himself was 
present when the Indian preacher delivered a discourse 
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extorting his audience to do meritorious deeds and based it 
upon the wanderings of the Buddha’s bowl until the advent 
of the Future BudcUia Maitreya. The cantemporaiy head of 
the Abhayagiri was a.§ramana called Dhanuuakitti (Ta-mo- 
kui-ti). The contemporary head of the Mahavihara who was 
venerated as an Arahant but whose name is not mentioned, 
died then and was given a grand funeral. 

The powerful Buddhist preacher from India was not 
certainly Buddhaghosa, the author of the Visuddhimagga, 
nor the author of the Vinaya commentary, but some other 
person. Buddhaghosa in his Viavddhimagga records the 
tradition of an earher Indian visitor who was a trader from 
Pataliputta and was ordamed as a monk in Ceylon where 
after finishing the study of the two Vinaya mdtikds (i.e. 
Patimokkhas) he took to the life of meditation, Tnn.ln'ng it a 
point not to stay at a monastery for more than four mouths. 
There is no further account of his religious career. 

The Dipavarnsa which is the earher of the two Pali 
chronicles of Ceylon is quoted by name in the general 
introductions to the K^hdvatthu Auhakathd ^ and the 
Samanta-pdeadikd.^ An earlier Atthakathd Mahdvamsa is 
presupposed by them instead of Mahanama’s Mdhdvanma. 
Both the chronicles close their account with the reign of king 
Mahaaena, the father and predecessor of king Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna (A.D. 334-62) who cq,u8ed the Mahabodhi 
Sangharaina to be erected at Bodhgaya during the reign of 
Samudragupta and was therefore a great contemporary of 
the latter. 

The age of Buddhaghosa cannot, in the absence of the 
name of a contemporary king, whether of India or of Ceylon, 
be fixed later than the reign of Mahanama until it can be 
proved that the Dipavaipea account was finally closed. It 
must have been closed indeed prior to the reign of Dhatusena 
(A.D. 460-78) who made endowments for its wide popularity. 

None of the kings of India and Ceylon who are inci- 
dentally mentioned in the Visvddhimagga and other works of 
Buddhaghosa, can be referred to a period later than the 
third century A.D. In the Kathdvatthu Atthakathd Buddha- 
ghosa introduces the earlier eighteen Buddhist sects and 
many later sects in such a manner as to leave no room for 
doubt that they were all existing in his time: aeyyaJthd pi 
etarahi, ‘ just as now ’. The later sects comprise the ^dhakas 
with the Pubbasehyas, Aparaseliyas, BAjagirikas and 


' J F.T.S., 1889, p. 3; h. C. Law, The Debates Dammeniary {P.TJS.), p. 3. 
* F.TJ3., I, 74, 75. 
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Siddhatthikas as their subdivisionB, the Hemavatikas, the 
Uttar&pathakaB, and the VetuUakas, whose main doctrine is 
aptly described as mahdaunnatd'odda meaning the iunyavada 
doctrine of the great void. 

These sects find mention in the Indian inscriptions which 
are aU pre-Gupta in date. They are conspicuous by their 
absence in the Gupta and other later infKjriptions. 

It is certain that the Vina/ya commentary, SamarUa- 
pdaddikd, was written prior to A.D. 489 which is the date of 
its Chmese translation. The work in the mam is the same 
as it was before the Chinese translator. The epilogue to the 
Vinaya commentary distmctly alludes to a troublesome time 
through which the country had passed and sets forth the 
difiidence in the author’s mind as to having better times 
ahead. Thus it shows how eager was the author to finish 
his work quickly. No such feelings are expressed by the 
great commentator fiuddha^osa. 

Mahmiama’s Great Chronicle speaks of the parivena 
Sanghapala which was m existence in the time of king 
Gothabhaya Meghavanna {A.D. 302-15), father of Jethatissa 
and Mahasena, and that in a very important historical connec- 
tion. It inevitably led to the circumstances in which the 
continued rivalry between the two viharas in Anuradhapura 
resulted in the Abhayagiri becoming a centre of heresy and 
heterodoxy, particularly a ground of great advantage and 
attraction to the Vailulyakas from the Cola country on the 
Indian shore. The VetuUavada got a definite footing m the 
island even prior to the reign of Vohaxatissa. The Samanta- 
pdsddikd records the tradition of king Bhatika or Bhati- 
kabhaya (A.D. 38-66) who tried to spttle a dispute on a 
Vinaya issue which arose between the partisans of the two 
nval viharas through his personal intervention. The 
Mahdvarnsa account lays bare the fact that with their growmg 
power the Vaitulyakas endangered the position of Theravada 
and became thus a cause of terror to the monks of the 
Mahavih^a who, to get rid of them, caused them to be driven 
out of the island by king Gothabhaya Meghavan^. To 
make good their cause a powerful Cohan monk, Saiighamitta, 
came to the island. He is said to have been an expert in 
charms and the like. He came m as a capable disputant and 
defeated in argument the monks of the Mahavihara at Thupa- 
rSma. The spokesman of the congregation of Ceylon monks 
was the Thera Gothabhaya, a namesake and maternal uncle 
of the reigmng king and a Thera from the parivena of 
Sanghapala, which was probably one of the component 
buildings of the Mohkvihafa. The defeat of the Thera 
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Gk>th&bhaya in argument enabled the Mahayftna priest to 
become a favourite of the king. 

Now, the memories of this important controversy seem 
to be very fresh in the commentaries of the ^eat exegetist 
Buddhaghosa and the commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka. 
One may seek indeed to find in Sahghapala of Gothabhaya’s 
time the personal identity of the Most Venerable Sanghapala, 
the head of the Mahavihara, who figures as a common personal 
factor to Buddbadatta and Bud&aghosa. But there is no 
positive evidence as yet to establish this identity as a fact. 

To my mind, the age of the great Buddhaghosa as 
suggested in the Mdhdvamsa supplement may not have been 
exactW what it was, but it takes us undoubtedly very near to 
it. If 1}he upper limit of this age as claimed be not earlier 
than the reign of Gothabhaya Meghavanna, its lower limit may 
equally be claimed as not later than the reign of Mahanama 
who stands as a contemporary of Kum&.ragupta of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty. 

2. Early life and education: The part of the tradition 
representing Buddhaghosa as a person bom in a Brahmin 
family and brought up in the Brahmanical tradition may be 
treated as quite authentic. It is also certain that he was an 
Indian who went to ^ylon from the country of Cola in South 
India when Kancipura was its capital. It is not unlikely 
that he belonged to Northern India, and particularly to that 
portion of Northern India which is known to the Buddhists as 
the Middle Country (Majjhimadesa). We have seen that he 
had no direct knowledge of PataUpiitra. It was only by 
hearsay that he was aware of the fact that a person intending 
to go to Ceylon might undertake a sea-voyage for which he 
had to come first to a seaport and wait for the ship. But he 
was unaware of the name of this port. What is most ludicrous 
in the account of Visakha’s voyage to Ceylon is that Patali- 
putra itself is placed on the sea-shore. His description of the 
Bo-tree (Asvattha) of the Buddha Sakyamuni is legendary 
and supernatural. Such a description of the tree is unexpected 
of a man bom in the vicinity of the Bo-terrace. As regards 
the Middle Country, he incidentally observes that with the 
people of this part of the Aryavartta the meat of the peafowl 
and such like birds was a delicacy. His comment on the 
seven sacred rivers mentioned in the Vatthupama Sutta is 
rather very meagre. He has virtually nothing to say about the 
location of the Bahuka, Adhikakka, Bahumati and Sarassatl. 
Elsewhere he points out that the Sundarika was a river in 
Kosala. The Payag^was known to him as a bathing ghat of 
the (Ganges, whereas in point of fact it was the confiuence of 
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the GaA^& and the Yamunii. As regards the he tells 

ns that n meant a bathing place erected in the liito^jalav&M 

The word Phaggn (Sk. 
Phalgu) which is known in Tyidian literature as the name of the 
river of Gaya is taken by him to be the name of the asterism 
of Ph&lguna (PhoggwmtuikkliaMa'meva). He adds by way of a 
further explanation that the significance of the name of 
Phaggu lay in the fact that the people came there for bathing 
preferably under the constellation of Uttaraphfilgunl in. the 
month of Phalguna. He rightly suggests that a special 
emphasis was laid on Oayd for the reason that it passed as the 
best of the tirthaa of the time (loke Oaya aafnmaMard). It is 
very strange indeed that he has nothing to say on the import- 
ance of the river of Gaya. Elsewhere ne correctly poijats out 
that the Sundarika was a river in Kosala. But the repre- 
sentation of GayS. as a tank (Gaya-pokkharan!) instead of a 
river is unexpected from an inhabitant of Gay&. The associa- 
tion of the hot springs with Mt. Vebh&ra which is one of the five 
hiUs of R&jagaha is interesting. But this is done in connection 
with the name of Tapoda which in itself is suggestive of hot 
springs, and the information supplied might be a traditional 
one. traditional character of certain historical facts 
recorded is patent in many instances. It is said, for instance, 
in the Vinaya commentary that, accordmg to the Andhaka 
At^t^hakathfi., the MayadJiandli ^ which was a standard measure 
was equal to while according to the Mah&.-atthakath&. 

of Ceylon, the noli usually in use in Ceylon was larger than 
that of Damfia (Dr&vida), the Sihala vMi being equal to 1^ 
nalia of Magadha. The only fact of the personal history of 
the author of this commentary to be deriv^ from this is that 
he drew his mformation from the two earher authorities. It 
is evident therefore that the information was not supplied 
from his personal knowledge. 

The tradition of king SS^tavahana (variant, Setavahana) 
lingers in the Sumafugcuavildaim,* while the Vinaya com- 
mentary incidentally refers to the Budradamaka and sitnilnr 
coins rather in their debased forms.^ Both the aUusions go 
to connect their authors with the Western India and the 
Narmada and Godavari regions at the western end of the 
Vindhya range. The great Buddhaghosa locates the Vattaniya 
hermitage in the Vindhya region and preserves the tradition 
of a miracle performed there by the Thera Assa.gutta 
mentioned in the introductory part of the Milinda. The 


* SoraantapSaadikS, III, 702. 

' SamarUapSaadika (SuOialese Ed.), I, p 172 


* Vol I, p 803. 
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probability of Assagutta being the same person as Aivagho^a, 
the author of the BvddJuieartta and Saundarananda kavyas, 
cannot altogether be denied. Aivagho^a’s predilection for the 
Vindhya region is manifest in his location of the Sadkhya 
school of Ar&da there, > instead of in the neighbourhood of 
Ba.jagTha. There are a few doctrinal points common to the 
writings of A^vagho^a and Buddhaghosa, from which it may 
be inferred that either the latter was acquainted with the 
views of the former or that they had derived those views from 
a common source. 

The CujavazQsa tradition of the wanderings of Buddha- 
gbosa previous to his conversion to Buddhism may also be 
taken to have a foundation in fact. The Thera Bevata who 
is said*to have defeated him in argument and converted him 
to the Buddhist faith finds no mention in his works. Unfor- 
tunately even the name of the monastery of Bevata and the 
part of India where it was situated are not mentioned in 
the Cvlavamsa. But the personal references in Buddhaghosa’s 
works leave no room for doubt that he had moved about 
from the Western India and Virdhya region towards further 
south until he found himself ultimately in the island of Ceylon. 

It was in the caves of the Western India and Vindhya 
region and along the banks of the Godavari and the Kfsna 
that the various Buddhist sects and schools of thought estab- 
lished themselves. The Amar&vat!, Jagayyapeta and 
N&g&rjunlkonda on the banks of the Krsna were particularly 
the three strongholds of the Andhaka sect with the Pqbba- 
seliyas, Aparaseliyas, Bajagirikas and Siddhatthikas as their 
four main subdivisions. 

While commenting on atthidhopana, which occurs in the 
Digha list of games and sports, Buddhaghosa speaks of the 
barbarous custom of washing the bones of the dead which was 
prevalent in the countries of South India.^ 

Dhammakitti’s account of Buddhaghosa’s proficiency in 
the Vedas and in other branches of Brahmanical learning is 
Substantially correct. 

^Buddhaghosa in his Sumangcdavilasinl makes mention of 
the four Vedas, viz. /rtt66cdo(Bgveda), Tojufiftcdo (Yajurveda), 
Sdmaveda, and Veda.^ He also shows his acquaint- 

ance with the details of Vedic sacnfices. He says that 
yittha is called the great sacrifice {mahdyaga) and hvia is 
hospitality offered to the persons attending the sacrifice. He 
speaks of aggihoma*^ which, he adds, derives its name from 


^ Buidhaeanta, Canto 7, 54 

* Ibid., I, p 247. 


* SiimaAgcdavilasmi, 1, p. 84. 

* Ibid , I, p. 93. 
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the fact that it is performed by burning sacrificial things in 
fire produced by wood. According to Mm, dabbihotrui is a 
kind of aggihoma and is so called because tMs sacrifice is 
performed by putting husks into the fire by means of a wooden 
spoon. He says that kana is red powder wMch adheres to the 
grain of rice under the husk. Tar!4ula includes saJi-rice and 
other grasses. 8a/ppi is go-aappi, (cow-ghee), etc. Tda is 
sesamiim oil, etc. The mukha homa is spoken of as a kind of 
sacrifice in wMch the mustard seeds, etc., are thrown in the 
fire by taking thorn in the mouth. The hhita-homa is 
desmbed as a kind of sacrifice. 

^The tradition speaking of his familiarity with the system 
of Patafijali (Fataiijali-mata) meaning broadly the Sarikhya- 
Yoga doctrine is corroborated by his duscussion of the pbsition 
of avijjd in Buddhism as compared with the Pakah {Prakrti) 
of the Pakativdda meaning the Sahkhya philosophy.^ The 
use of the analogy of andha-pangu (the purblmd and the 
cripple) for illustrating the relation between ndma-rupa,^ too, 
testifies to his knowledge of the same system of Brahmanical 
thought. The employment of the term samuha in his com- 
mentaries ® cannot but remind us of bis indebtedness to the 
Yoga-siitra, 111, 44, of Patafijali and VySsa’s comment 
thereon.* 

Similarly the distinction in meaning made by Buddha- 
ghosa between the term hetu as employed in Theravada 
Buddhism and the same term as commonly understood in the 
sense of the major premise in syllogistic reasoning bears 
evidence to his acquaintance with the Nyaya system.® 

Buddhaghosa’s indebtedness to Patafijali’s tradition in 
Brahmanical literature may be realized in another sphere, 
namely, the method and style of his writing. It must have 
been following the method and style of Patafijali’s Mahabhdaya 
that while commenting on a Pali passage, expression or wo^, 
he has brought in his historical, geographical, scientific or 
similar knowledge to bear upon the subject. His prose style, 
too, is in many respects hke that of Patafijali. He has 
occasionally cited in Pali the grammatical sutraa of Panini. 
As for his indebtedness to the master grammarian Panini, 

^ Vtsuddhtmagga, II, p 626. * Hnd.,p 411. 

* AUhaaShni, p. 01 SamOhasankhaio pana samayo anekeaam aahnppaUm 
dipeH Cf Sttmangalavildstni, I, p 107 . pathamkayo pafkavuamSho vd 

* AyiUasiddha-vayabheddnugatah aatvuho dravyam PataAjahh. Also, 
Samdnya-miefa-»amudayo'tra dravyam, dvi^fo h% aanUhah pratya^amUa-hhedA- 
vayavanugatah iariram vrlcfo yutham vanam tU. 

* Vtauddhvmagga, II, p 632 Pat%&M helu H adiau At lake vaeanSvayavo heta 
(t vuccati Sasane pana, 'ye dhamma hetuppabhaafi’ii adieu karanam ‘tayo 
kueedahetu, tayo ahuaalah^' <t adieu mulam hetu hi vuocati. Cf. K(dhavattkuppa 
karana-atthakathd, J.P.T.S., 1880, pp. 163 foU., 168, 166-7, 181, 184, 108.9. 
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the reader may be referred to his explanation of the word, 
ind/riya, in ^e Yimddhimagga (pp. 491-92) where we read: 

Ko pana nesa/rp, indriyattho ndmd ti ? IndalingaMko 
indriyaU^ indadesUattho indriyat^ ; indaditthaMho indriycMvo, 
indaait^Uko indriyaUhoi indajuUJuittho indriyaUho; so sabibo 

pi idha yathdyogatn yujjati 

This explanation of the word, indriya, is evidently 
reminiscent of Panini’s Sutra, v. 2, 93 : Indriyam indralingam 
tndradrstarn indrajuatam indradaMam iti vd.^ 

Panini gives his sanction to the use of the word, dpatti, 
in the sense oiprdpti. In this very sense the word, dpatU, is 
sought to be explained in the Samantapdaddikd. 

The masterly anatomical description of the thirty-two 
parts of the body given by him in the Viauddhimagga* must 
be set down to his credit as a student of the science of medicine, 
if it were not based entirely upon the authority of the Sinhalese 
commentaries utilized by him. 

It may, however, be observed that he nowhere shows his 
knowledge of the Upanisads. There is nowhere in his writings 
evidence of his acquaintance with the two great Sanskrit 
epics, the Mahdbhdrata and the RdmdyarM. In connection 
with his explanation of the word, akkhdnani, he speaks of the 
narration of the episodes of what he caUs Bharata-yuddha 
and Sita-harana,’* which is evidently a very incomplete 
description of the great events and hardly suggests the idea of 
a magnum opus like the Great Epic, Valmiki’s Rdmdyana. 

3. Buddhistic career in SotUh India: According to the 
Cujavamsa account, Buddhaghosa acquired sufficient 
proficiency m the Three Pitakas smee his change of religion and 
ordination as a monk to be able to write a treatise by the name 
of Ndnodaya (‘The Awakening of Knowledge’) before going to 
Ceylon. It is said that he made it a supplement to the 
Dhammaaahgqni which is usually counted as the first Book of 
the Pah Abhidhamma Pitaka, It was when he began to write 
thereafter another work by the name of Atthasdlim which is a 
concise commentary {parittatthakathd) presumably on the 
Dhammasahgani * that he was advised and persuad^ to go to 

* Cf J.P TJ3., 1906-7, pp 172-3 

* P.T.S , I, pp. 249-265, I, pp 363-303. Cf Pararnatthajotika. on the 
Khuddaka-pcUha, I, pp 41-68, of Sammohamnodani (Sinhaleso Ed.), pp. 49-03. 

’ SumangaJavtlktmi, I, p. 84 

* This soems to be the correct interpretation of the CCfavofnaa verses 
stating: 

Tattha Sanodayam nsma katvS pakaranam tada 
DhamrnaaaAgantya'kSfi kan^a/m ao Atthaaahnim. 

PanOatphakathaH e'eva kattatm drabhi buddh%md . . 

(Ed. Geiger, P.TjS., p. 18.) 
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Oeylon by his teacher Revata who frankly said to him, ‘The 
Psli Canonical Texts only are brought here, but no com- 
mentaries are availa.ble here ; likewise the works of the different 
schools of teachers do not exist’. 

It seems very likely that the text of the j^drfiodaya, which 
was the only work written by the great Buddhaghosa in India, 
is still in Siam. If the information supplied by the Thera 
Dhammatilaka, the author of the modem Siamese edition of 
the Visuddhimagga, be correct, the work contains fuller 
details of Buddhaghosa ’s life and scholarly career. 

It is evident from his personal references in the Nigamanaa 
to his commentaries on the Majjhima, Samyutta and Anguttara 
Nikdyas that^his career immediately before his mission to 
Ceylon was confined to the country of Cola or Danula 
(Dr&vida) in the Deccan. He resided at Kaficipura and other 
places together with the Most Venerable Jotipala at whose 
instance he undertook to wuite the two iVtkdya-commentaries 
called the Sdratthappakdaini and Manorathapiiranl. The high 
compliment paid to him is worthy of a Thera who was 
venerated by Buddhaghosa as a teacher or preceptor. Among 
‘other places’, he mentions by name the Mayurasuttapattena 
or Mayurarupapattana, evidently an emporium of trade which 
may probably be identified with Mayaveram on a middle 
distributary of the Kaverl. Here the Most Venerable 
Buddhamitta asked Buddhaghosa to write the Papancasudani 
when he was staying together with the latter before his going 
to Ceylon.^ If the Saddhammasangaha refers to Nagapattana 
(Negapatam at the mouth of a lower distributary of the 
Kaverl) as the port or sea-coast town where he embarked on 
board the ship carrying him across to Ceylon, there is nothing 
improbable in the account.® 

Buddhaghosa’s works contain his reminiscences of the 
Andhakas (Andhras) and the Damilas (Dravidas) who were 
known to him as Milakkhas (Mlecchas) or non-Airyan peoples.* 
In the Visuddhimagga he speaks of one hundred and one 
spoken dialects that were current in India of his time, and 


From this, it is clear that Buddhaghosa had not written the AUhaaohru 
while he was in India but had just oomznenoed to write a sort of v/IH either on 
the Dhammasangam or his own treatise, Sanodaya Geiger adopts the variant, 
kaccham, meaning a bh&^a or commentary (kaccham-kathyam), m which case the 
statement will mean either that Buddhaghosa mode the Sanodaya as a bhatya to 
the Dhatmnaa or he wrote the AtthaaShni as a commentary on the Dhammoaakgam 
But the seCond mterpretation docs not tolly with the tenor of the aooount. 
The word kanda is employed in the Dhammaaaftgam m the sense of a chapter 
or section, e g oMakandam, Tupakan4am. 

^ PayaAcaaiidani, Pt. V, p. 109. 

® J P T iS , 1800, p S3, . .NagapatfoinamaanipSpum.' 

^ Vibhanga-atthahUhS, 387-8, of SamantapSeSdtka, I, 266. 
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from all of them he singles out the M&gadhI, meaning the 
language of the TheravAda canon. In his Vibhanga Attha- 
kathd (pp. 387-88), he distinguishes the same as an Aj^an form 
of speech from the eight^n typical non-Aryan l^guages 
(Milakkhabhdsd), such as the Od^ (Audra), Kirata, Andhaka, 
Yonaka (Yavana) and Damila (Dravidian) bhdsd. In the 
Samantapdaddikd, the non-Aiyan languages are typified hy the 
Andhaka and Damila bhdsd. In his Bdgha and AnguUara 
Atthakathds, Buddhaghosa characterizes the Damila^ KirAta 
and Yavana dialects as languages abounding in consonants. 

After finishing his treatise called ^dnodaya and his career 
in South India, Buddhaghosa went across to Ceylon which was 
knowi) to him as the island of Sihala (Siiuh^a) as weU as 
Tambapanni. The language of Simhala is counted in the 
Suttanipaia Atthakathd among the non-Aryan languages 
{Milahkhabhdad-pariydpannd).^ 

4. Career in Ceyl^i According to Dhammakitti’s 
Mahdmrpsa <Sfupp2cmen<,'^uddhaghosa left for Ceylon obeying 
the instruction of his preceptor called Thera Bevata. lYom 
the personal reference in the epilogue to his ManoraiJuipurani, 
it is evident that he stayed with the Most Venerable JotipAla 
not only at ]K.AficIpura and other places in the country of 
Cola or DrAvida but also at Mahavihara in the excellent island 
of Tambapanni.* 

This statement on the part of Buddhaghosa, if authentic, 
may easily lead us to think that Jotip^a was the highly 
revered Thera who did not remain content by urging him to 
go to Ceylon but himself took him there. The Most 
Venerable Sanghapala was then the head of the MahAvihAra. 
It is nothing but an exaggeration to say that he had not been 
allowed to make use of the Suihalese Commentaries before 
his merit was severely tested, that is to say, before he succeeded 
in producing his monumental work called Visvddhimagga. 
A preliminary test of his erudition and intellectual capacity 
must have been held as a matter of course, and it is possible 
that he was given the two stanzas from the SarnyvMa Nikdya 
to explain, but that does not mean that the production of a 
masterly treatise like the Visuddhimagga was the immediate 
result. The internal evidence of the work itself goes to prove 
that he wrote it out after having an ample opportunity of 
studying the Sinhalese commentaries and acquamting himself 
with the current views of the teachers, particularly those 


* PanunamuyotzhS, II, p. 397 

* aySotto Kumatina the^kna Bhadanta-Jot/tpalena I 
KSHeipufiSdttu mays pubbe aaddhxm vagantena || 
vara-Tcmbcxpannuhpe Mahamhare vasanakale pi | 
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attached to the Mabavihara. It ia quite probable ihat the 
library of the Mahavihara was known as the Ganth&kara, 
not to say, Ganthig&ra. 

The four works he wrote immediately after his 
VisuddJiimagga were the commentaries on the first four 
Nikayas or Agamas which appear to have been followed by his 
commentaries on the seven Abhidhamma books. 

The Visitddhtmagga was undertaken in accordance with 
the behest of Sahghapala. Among the four Nihdya Attha- 
kathds, the Sumangalavildsini was written at the request of 
Dathanaga of the Siimahgala Vihara, the Papancasii^m, at 
the instance of JBuddhamitta of Mayurasuttapattana, and the 
Sdratthappakdsini and Maruyrathapurartl, at the instance of 
Jotipala. The Abhidhamma commentaries are said to have 
been written at tlie request of tho BhUckhu or Yati Buddha- 
ghosa who is now identified with the CuUa-Buddhaghosa of 
the Oandhavamsa and regarded as the author of the Para- 
matthajotikd, a serial commentary on four books of the 
Khvddaka Nikdya. 

Buddhaghosa’s authorship of the Virvaya AUhakathds 
is challenged. If the author of these commentaries were also 
known by the name of Buddhaghosa, he was simply a name- 
sake and a different individual altogether. We shall go into 
this question when wo come to deal fuUy with Buddhaghosa’s 
works. For tho present it is sufficient to state that his 
literary career in Ceylon ended with the writing of the 
Abhidhamma commentaries. 

t>. Beminiacences of Ceylon: The Visttddhimayga and 
other works of Buddhaghosa are full of personal reminiscences. 
It IS probable that many of them were already in the Sinhalese 
commentaries read and utilized by Buddhaghosa. But there 
are certainly some that bear a personal note and speak of his 
own observations. The traditional materials are so hopelessly- 
blended together with those supplied by him that it is rather 
difficult to ^scrimmatc one from the other. We may proceed, 
however, on the assumption that whatever is there in his 
writings, he made it his own. Even apart from the Jdtakas and 
other anecdotes m the Pali commentaries that were mostly of 
an Indian origin, there were anecdotes of a purely Sinhalese 
origin in a process of growth until they were collected in the 
Sahassavatthu and subsequently in the Rasavahini. The 
reminiscences of Coylon may conveniently be discussed under 
the following heads: the tradition of the kings, the tradition 
of the monasteries and fellow monks, the social and rehgious 
life of tho people, the shrines and monasteries, and the arts 
and crafts. 
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Mention is made of a thera named Mah&u&ga of Kajavalli- 
ma^dapa and of the bhikkhus who took their abode in the 
vihara at Kalambatittha, who with minds bent upon 
KainmaUhdTui, walking on foot near the village and taking 
paJmful of water, looking on the road where quarrelsome and 
wicked persons, mad elephants, restive horses, etc., were to be 
found, used to go along their path.^ The Samantapduddihd 
mentions a thera named Culabhaya who was well versed in 
the Three Pitakas. He taught the bhikkhus m the Vmaya at 
the foot of the Lohapasada.’’ There is a reference also to two 
naga kings named Gujodara and Mahodara who were subdued 
by the Blessed One.® Buddhaghosa refers to the story that 
Thera Mahanaga while gomg out after finishing his ahus- 
beggutg in the village of Hakulanagara, saw a theri and 
requested her to take rice.^ A reference is made to Abhaya 
Thera m the Atthasdlini, who was very hospitable to those who 
could recite the DIgha Nikaya m the Oetiyapabbata. The 
story is told of the articles of hospitality havmg been stolen 
by thieves.® The Atthaaahnl also mentions a thera named 
Pmgalabuddharakkhita of Ambariya Vihara who used to 
preach the Buddhist precepts.® A reference is made to a 
sinless thera livmg at Cittalapabbata, who had as his attendant 
an old recluse. One day while the attendant was walking 
bohmd the thera with alms-bowl and robes, he spoke to the 
thera thus, ‘ Venerable Sir, how are the Areas’ ? The answer 
was that the Ariyas were a people very dimcult to be known.’' 
Mention is also made of Cakkana Upasaka.® 

In the Sdraithappakdsini, it is stated that in the island 
of Ceylon, in the rest-houses of diflFercnt villages there was 
no seat where a Bfaikkhu taking his gruel did not obtam 


* Sdratthappakdami (MSS ) pp 132-133 'Evam Kdlavallimarufapavdm 
Mdhdnagathero mya-Kalamba (GaJamba) titthn vUidre vossdpagnUt-bhikkha viya 
in KammafthdnayzMeneva cMena pSdam uddluiranto gStnaaatmpam gmUva 
{patvd) udakaganduaam katvd mOnyo aaUakkhetva yattha sura-sonifadhuttddayo 
kalaAakSrakd ean^tohatOi* aaaSdayo va n'atihx tam mthxm papipajjati.' Vxde 
PTS Ed., Ill, 188. 

* III, p 691. 

® SamantapaaSdxka, I, p 120. 

^ Atlhasahm (P.T S ), p 309- ‘ . MahdtuigaUhero Nahukmagivraga/me- 

pinddya eantva mkkhamanto titerim dtavd bliattma apuithi ' 

® Ibid , p. 399 ' Uppanncdabhathdvarakaranc Dighabhdnakd Abliayatlheraaaa 
halthato patwanthdra/rp labhitvd Cehyapabbate corehi bhan^kaaaa avtluUabhdve 
vatthum kathetcAbam.' 

* Ibid , p 103 ' AmbariyavihSravdsi Pingalabiiddharakkhitatthcrassa aanttke 
nkkhdpadSni gdketvd . . ’ 

’ AtQtaaalirvi, p 360 ‘ Cittalapabbatavdaike kira khii^asaiHitthcrassa upafthSko 
btiddhapcMagito ekidiixuam therena aaddhvm pin4dyacarttvd theraaea pattadvaram 
gahetva piffkito agacchanto^theraip pucchi. 'Bharite anyS ndma Jbidwd ti? . . . 
^jana Svtuo anyd.' 

* Ibid., p. 103 : ‘ . . . Sihaladipe Oakka^-upaaahuaa viya,' 
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Arahatship.^ Buddhaghosa farther refers to the town of 
Icchanahgala where the king of righteousness dwelt as long as 
he liked.^ In the same work, Buddhaghosa tells us that one 
day in the court-yard of the Mahacetiya young bhikkhus were 
engaged in getting their lessons by heart, behmd them young 
bhikkhums were listening to the repetition, one of the bhikkhus 
having extended his hands that touched a bhikkhuni became a 
layman." In the Atthasaiini, he refers to Penambanga^a, a 
town in Ceylon, where there was a perpetual flow of charity, 
etc.* 

In the Visuddhimagga, mention is made of thera Maha 
Tissa who was in the habit of coming from Cetiyapabbata to 
Anuradhapura for alms." Two members of a lamily are 
mentioned as coming out of Anuradhapura and gradually 
obtaining ordination at Thupaxama." A thera named Naga 
of Karimyagiri gave a discourse on dkdtukatha to the 
bhikkhus.' A reference is made to a thera named Culabhaya 
who was versed in the Three Pitakas, and learnt the Attha- 
kathas.^ 

Buddhaghosa refers to Kotapabbata which was a 
mountain in Boha^a which was one of the three mam pro- 
vinces of Ceylon.® He also mentions the Korandakavihara 
which was a monastery in Ceylon. A young monk who was 
the nephew of the Elder of the Vihara did not reveal his 
identity after returning from Bohana where he went to stu^y**® 
He refers to a great festival known as the Giribhandavahana 
instituted by l^g Mahadathika-mahanaga on the Cetiyagiri- 


^ SanUthappakanni (Sinhalese Ed.), p 131 ; P.TS. Ed , III, 180. 

^ Cf. also the Chapter XXVI which deals with the oonseoiation of 
Maricavatfi Vih&ra as described in the Mahdvamaa ' IcehanaiAgala-vainamn4e 
Sflalckhanda vdmm band/tttvS samadMkontam usaapetva aabboAiiiOaAapaaanm 
panvatlaya/mdno dhammardjd yalhabh%ructtena mharena viharaCi.’ 

* SdraUhapakSstm (Sinhalese Ed ), p. 137 . MahacetiyaAgeo^ appears to be 
the court-yard of Mahfioetiya of Anui^hspura in Ceylon. It occurs in many 
places m the Mahdvamaa. For its description, see Parker’s ‘Burned cities of 
Ceylon.’ ‘ Atthepanasalt p% aappdya aappdyam partganheivd aappdya pangga- 
tihanarp aappdya aampajadeam tahrdyam nayo MahdceUyangane kvra dahara- 
bhikkhd aanjhdyam ganhimti Teaam piffhipaaae dahara bhxkkhwwyo dhctmmam 
amiant%. TatrekodahaTohatthampaadrentokdyaaamaaggampalvdtenevakdranena 
gMjdto,’ 

* Atthaadhni, P TJS , p. 399. 

* Viauddhtmagga, Vol. I, p. 20. ‘Oet%yapaN>atavdai Mahd Ttaaattherouiya 
Theram . . CetvyapMMtd Amaradhapwam pmifdcdratthdya . . ' 

* Jbtd , Vol I, p. 90: ‘dve kira Kulaputtd Anurddhaptird nikkhaamtnd 
anupubbena ThOpdrdme pabba^vmau.’ 

’’ Ibtd., Vol I, p. 96 Kdrafiyagvnvdm NdgaUhero . . bhtlMmnatp Dhdtu- 
hatham uddiai. , 

* Ihvd., Vol, I, p. 90: Mahamhare p% Ttpifaka Odfdbhayatlhero nSma 
Atfhakalhaip anvggahetvd va . ' 

* Ibvd., I, p 292 « Ibvd., I, p. 91. 
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pabbata. M&ra tried in vain to spoil the festival.' He 
makes mention of the thera named Cittagutta several times 
in the Viauddhimagga.^ 

In the Sumangalavildaim he speaks of the Cetiyaghara 
of the Thupar&ma and also of the great shrine in the 
Mah&vihfixa of Lahki,.* He refers to two thieves of Tamba- 
panni named Abhaya and Naga.* At the time of the Buddha 
the monks belonging to the other side of the Ganges assembled 
at Lohapas&da in the island of Ceylon.^ Buddhaghosa 
mentions Jambukola as a seaport m the north of Ceylon." 
He refers to a Thera named Tissa of the Le^giri or Lonagin 
vihara in Ceylon. Once five hundred monks on their way to 
NagacUpa reached Girigama. They did not receive any alms 
there. ■ When Tissa was informed of this, he went to the 
village and soon came back with his bowl full of alms. Ho 
gave them to the five hundred monks and kept something 
for him. He when asked as to how he could get alms rephed 
that on account of his practismg aaraniyadhamma his bowl 
was never empty 

Buddhaghosa mentions Ambalatthika situated to the 
east of the Lohapasada." He refers to a slab of stone hke a 
seven-storied jpinnacled house in the LohapasSda.® 

A thera of Ceylon named Citta is said to have entered the 
Order m his old age. He fell in love with the young and 
beautiful queen named Damiladevi of a Naga king named 
Mahad&thika. He refused to believe the death-news of 
Damiladevi. He behaved like a mad man while she was 
engaged in worshipping at Ambatthala at Cetiyagiri.'" A 
thera named Mfiak^atissa acquired great merit after ordina- 
tion. He used to meditate with a wet blanket round his 
head and his feet in water." A thera named Tissa belonging 
to the Cittalapabbata was very much troubled by lustful 
thoughts. As advised by his teacher, he built a cell and 
passed one night there. On that very night he became an 
arahat after great exertion.'" 

Mahadathika, a king of Ceylon, is said to have built a 
big tope at Ambatthala in the Cetiyagin mountain and 
dedicated it to the congregation of monks after performing a 
grand worship in the form of the Giribhandavahana.'" 


' SumaAgalcmldstni, II, p. 370 
* Ibid., n, p. 011. 

» IM.. n. 681. 

’ Ibtd., n, p. S3t. 

■ Ibid., n. p. 078. 

" Ibid., pp. 86 foil. 

'* Ibtd., I, p. 22. 


■ Ibid , I, 38, 171, 173. 

4 Ibtd , II, 433. 

• Ibid., U, 095. 

■ Ibid., U, p. 036 

14 Manoradap&rani, pp. 22-23. 
'■ Ibid., pp. 44-46. 
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Buddbaghosa refers to a village named Uttaragfima in 
Ceylon containing 100 families.^ He mentions a monastery 
in Ceylon named K&raJi^agm ^here the monks were taught 
in the Dhdtukathd.^ Kmg Kutika^ma Abhaya who was a 
supporter of the nuns, is said to have a horse of the Ajfinlya 
race called Gulavanna.’ He speaks of a monastery in 
Bohapa where a noAnce used to Uve and was in the habit of 
getting two ladles of rice at the house of a Lambakanpa.* 
^e refers to a cave called Kmrandaka in Ceylon. This cave 
contained beautiful pamtmgs of the renunciation of seven 
Buddhas. There was a big NS.ga tree at the entrance to this 
cave.^ A secluded bathing place known as the Kuruva- 
katittha in a large tank existed near the Cittalapabbata 
Vihara in Ceylon.® The wife of a chief householder in 
Kotalavapigama, a village in Ceylon, was arrested by the 
king’s tax-gatherers under the impression that she was a 
serving woman.' In a monastery in Ceylon named Khanda- 
cela, an Elder was bitten by a snake but he got rid of it by 
means of meditation.® 

Buddhaghosa describes the Dighavapl, a tank in Ceylon, 
as extended 9 leagues from Tissamaharama.® King Duttha- 
gamani Abhaya kUled 32 Damila kings. His coronation took 
place at Anuradhapura.^® 

Buddhaghosa refers to a monastery known as the 
Panguravihara in Hatthibhogajanapada in the south of 
Ceylon. In its front there stood a pangura tree. One day the 
presiding deity of the tree heard a novice reciting the 
Mahadhammasamdddna SvMa and spoke highly of the recital.^^ 
The Samantapdsddtkd refers to the efficacy of the medicines 
suggested by Mahapaduma thera in curing the illness of the 
queen of king Vasabha of Ceylon.'® 

The Kukkutagiri finds mention as a place in Ceylon. It 
was so called because it was here that Saddhatissa’s attendant 
named Tissa refused to kill some pheasants and set them free 
at the nsk of losing his own life.'® 

Buddhaghosa in his Visvddhimagga refers to a thera 
named Dhammadinna who was an inhabitant of Talahgara 

' Masjhtma Nikaya Commentary (Smbalrse Ed ), II, p 978 

‘ V taudM/tnuigga, I, p. 96. 

’ SamyiMa Commentary, 1, 27 , P.T S. Ed., I , p 34, Majjhtma Commentary, 
II, p 6S4 

* AnguUara Commentary, I, p 262 ‘ Veauddhimagga, I, pp. 38ff 

" Majjfwma Commentary (Sinhalese Ed ), II, p 1025. 

’’ Vtbhanga-affiuikatka, Sinhalese Ed , p 441 

® Mayjhtma Commentary, I, p 65. * Manorathapiira/ii)i, I (Sm Ed), p. 386. 

Sumangalamlamni, II, p 640. ^ 

" Papailcaavdani, Sinhalese Ed., I, Pp. 630ff. » 11, p. 471. 

SSratthacppak&swi (Sinhalese Ed ), m, p. 60 
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in Tambapai^dlpa. In his sermon he used to point out to 
his audience sufferings in hell wd blissful state in heaven.^ 
There is a mention of another thera of Ceylon named Tissadatta 
in the same work.^ Buddhaghosa mentions many other 
theras of Ceylon named Culasamudda, Dutt&bhaya,* Culasiva, 
Bevata, MahSdhammarakkhita and Buddharal^khita. Cula- 
samudda thera was approached by five hundred monks when 
Ceylon was terribly suffering from famine. He was endowed 
with miraculous power and he helped them to reach the place 
where alms were easily available.* Culasiva thera went to 
Jambudlpa.* Bevata thera used to five in the Malaya 
country of Ceylon.* Mahadhammarakkhita belonged to the 
TuladhSxavihara at Bohana. He was very learned and he 
died ii^ile preaching at the Lohapasilda.^ Buddharakkhita 
thera was endowed with miraculous power and he saved the 
fife of a Naga king by exercising this power.* 

6. Last days : i^garding the last days of Buddhaghosa’s 
fife the Mahdvamaa supplement has nothmg more to say than 
this that he, after finishing all his duties in Ceylon, returned to 
Jambud-^pa to worship the Great Bo-tree, that is to say, or 
his native place, Bodhgaya in India. As to what he did aftte 
his return to India besides the worship of the Bo-tree, we are 
kept entirely in the dark. The Buddhaghosuppatti, too, has 
hardly anything more to add. It simply records that on his 
return from Ceylon, Buddhaghosa went, first of aU, to his 
preceptor to tell him all that he had done while in Ceylon, 
and thereafter returned home to see his parents. The last 
days of his life he passed in retirement from his literary 
activity, observmg the precepts, and passing away peacefully 
to be reborn in the heaven of Tu^ita. It is said that his dead 
body was cremated m a funeral pyre constructed of sandal- 
wood, while his bodily remains were deposited in the stupas 
erected near the Bo-tree by the people of the locality. The 
suggestion in both the accounts is that he spent the remaining 
days of his fife at Bodhgaya where he breathed his last. No 
inscription has come to light from any of the memorial mounds 
erect^ within the precmcts of the Bo-tree to confirm the 
truth in the tradition about the erection of the stupas over 
his bodily remains at the sacred spot of the Mahabodhi. 

The Buddhaghosuppatti records a tradition of the testing 
of Buddhaghosa’s knowledge of Sanskrit on the eve of his 
departure :&om Ceylon. It preserves even a specimen of the 
Sanskrit verses he was able to compose impromptu. 

■ 

^ iSdroMftapjxiifed8ini(Biahalese Ed.), 11. p. 392. * U, p, 403. 

•* Ibid , I, p 103. f Ibid , n, p. 403 ® Ibid , I, p. 170. 

^'Ibid., 1, p. 06. ’ Ibid., I, p 06 “ Ibid , I, pp. 164 foil. 
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Whether he wrote any work in Sanskrit or not is more 
than what we can say. According to the SamnavtHjpwit 'ttie 
great Buddhaghosa wrote, over and above the Visuddhimagga 
and Pifaka Commentaries, a work by the name of the 
Pita^oiUayalakkh^'m, while a Sanskrit k&vya on the life of 
the Buddha, attributed to Buddhaghosa and entitled Pa^a- 
cuddmani,^ has been found out in South India and publuhed 
by the order of the Government of Madras. There is nothing 
in the body of the work itself to show who its author was, 
save and except a few words of usual modesty in the second 
and third stanzas of canto I. Judged by its style, the kSvya 
was a production of a somewhat later age, an age later even 
than that of KahcUisa. If a Buddhaghosa were its composer, 
he must have been a later namesake of the great PaU scSholiast 
who was the famous author of the Vistiddhimagga. 

Buddhaghosa, whom Burmese tradition associates with 
a mission to Lower Burma, is evidently a Ikter namesake of 
the pioneer Pali commentator, especially when he is repre- 
sented as the Thera who took a copy of Kaccayana’s Pali 
grammar for translation into Burmese and himself wrote a 
commentary thereon. The history of the introduction of 
Theravada Buddhism into Lower Burma is obscure. 


1 Ed by M Bangs Achgjya, M A., and 8. Kuppusweutni Sfistri, M.A , with a 
oonunontary by Pandits K Venkateevara Saatn and D 8 Satakopa Ach&rya, 
published by tho Government of Madras For a detailed aecount, vide B C Law, 
The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, pp 86-91. 




Chafteb III 
PREDECESSORS 

The queBtion of Buddhaghosa’s predecessors is primarily 
the questidh of the origin and development of the AUhakaihas 
or commentaries on the Three Pitakas. As regards both, 
Buddhaghosa in the prologues to the commentaries written by 
him invariably teUs us that the Atthakathas, which were 
rehearsed at the First Buddhist Council by the leading 
Theraq of the past headed by Mahakassapa and rehearsed 
subsequentljr at the later Councils, were taken to Ceylon and 
translated into Sinhalese by the Thera Mahinda. These 
were handed down through the succession of teachers repre- 
senting the hne of Mahinda ’s pupils. Buddhaghosa based his 
commentaries on the commentatorial tradition as developed 
and cherished in the school of Mahavihara.’ 

The accounts of the first three Councils are silent 
altogether on the subject of r^earsal of the Apthakathds. 
Tt is for the first time in the account of the Buddhist Council 
held m Ceylon during the reign of Vattag&mani Abhaya that 
we have mention of the Atthakathds along with the canonical 
texts. But it is undeniable that Buddhaghosa’s statement as 
to that is substantially correct m the sense that there is a 
trace of the commentary process withm the canomcal texts. 

Besides the succession of teachers from the days of 
Sanputta, Upah, 'Ananda and Mahakassapa, and in Ceylon 
from the time of Mahinda, all of whom were in one sense or 
another the illustrious predecessors of Buddhaghosa, we have 
mention of the Pordnaa, the Bhdnaka^ the Tepttaka Theras, 
the Atthakathdcariyas and the Thera Nagasena representing 
the putative author of the MUinda-Pahho. Other authorities 
cited m and presupposed by Buddhaghosa’s works consist of 
the Petaka, meaning the Pepikopadesa, certain extra-canonical 
Suttas, the Sinhalese commentaries and the Andhaka 


^ Attheudhni, pp 1-2 

7S Mahakaumpadihi vo^'affhakatha pura \ 
sangita aniuav^Ud pacchd pt ca mhi yd || 
Abhatd pana therena Mahtndena tam uUomam | 
yd dipam dipavoMnom bhdtdya obhxsaAkhatd || 
Apanetvd tato bh&acan Tambapanntnwdetnam | 
dropayUvdmtddoeam bhdaan tant%naydnugam | 
Nikdyantaralad(ff^ atammtasam andhulam || 
Mahdvihdravdnnam tRpayanio vmuxhayam | 
atAam paU#ayiMdff» dgamatflMlcfdhcuu pi || 
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Atihakathd. The NeUippakarami which is a treatiBe on 
textual and exegetioal methodology like the Petakopadeaa 
can be easily counted among the earlier authorities. The 
views of the sects and schools of thought other than the 
Theriya or Therav^a have indirectly contributed to the 
discussions raised here and there over the interpretation of 
some salient pomts of the Doctrine and the Disciphne. 

1. Pordnaa: Buddhaghosa speaks of the €*or3<nas or 
Por4nakattheras in connection with those who learn the 
Dhamma from their teachers and maintain the views of their 
teachers. They do not entertain any dogmatic view of their 
own.^ They are, according to the Oandhavamsa, the Theras 
who took part in the proceedings of the first three Buddhist 
Councils and were evidently the earUest known contrfbutors 
to the commentary literature, the Poranacariya being just 
another name for the Atthakathacariya.^ It is difficult to 
think with Mrs. Rhys Davids that the Poranas represented a 
consistent school of philosophic thought. Buddhaghosa cites 
in the name of the Poranas certain traditional sayings of 
legendary or doctrinal character. The only saying which 
finds its place in a late canonical text ® like the Panvdra * is 
one regarding the line of Vinaya teachers traced from the 
Thera Mahinda and his four companions. This saying is in 
the form of verses which may be regarded as the prototype of 
those in the Dlpavamsa, and there is every reason to believe 
that the Parivdra was a compilation by a Thera of Ceylon.® 
According to the Ancients, says Buddhaghosa, the Theras 
named Mahinda, Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala and Bhaddasala 
came to Ceylon from India and taught the Vinaya, the five 
Nikdyas constituting the Suttapitaka and also the seven books 
of the Abhidhammapitaka; after them the following teacher 
arose in succession and made the Vinaya known to the island : 

‘ Tisaatthero ca medhdvi Devatthero ca pandito, 
punar eva Sumano medhdvi vinaye ca vtsdrado, 
bahuaauto Culandgo gajo va duppadhamaiyo, 
Dhammapdlitandmo ca Rohane sddhupujito, 
taaaa aiaao mahdpcmho Khemandmo tipetaH 
dipe tdrakardjd va pahhdya atirocatka. 

Upatiaao ca medhdvi Phuasadevo mahdkathi, 
punar eva Sumano medhdvi Pupphandmo bahuaauto 
mahdkathi Mahdaivo pitake eabbatthakovido, 
puna/r eva TJpdli medhdvi vinaye ca viadrado. 


c. 

1 Vtsuddhtmagga, I, p 99. ■> J^.P.T 8., 1886, pp. S8f. 

• B. C Law, History of Pah lAtonture, I. 

* Vmaya, V, p. 3. * Barua, Ceylon Lectures, p, 71. 
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Mah$,n^o mahapanno saddhammavatfisa&ofndo, 
punar eoa Abhayo medhdvii pitake aabbatthahovido, 
TissaUhero ca medhdvi vinaye ca visarado, 
tasaa aiaao mahapanno Pupphanamo baihuaatito 
adsanam anurdkhhanto Jambvdlpe patitihito. 

Ciildbhayo ca medhdvi vinaye ca viadrado 
Tiaaattthero ca medhdvi aaddhamrnavamaakovido 
Culadevo ca medhdvi vinaye ca viadrado 
Sivatthero ca medhdvi vinaye aabbatthakovido, 
ete ndgd mahdpahhd vinayahhu maggakovidd 
vinayam dipe pakdaeaurp, pitakam Tambapanniyd'ti.' 

None of the other Porana citations in Buddhaghosa’s 
works is traceable in any of the Pali canonical texts, and the 
date of the one which is traceable is definitely post-Mahinda. 
It is, therefore, very doubtful if they are pre-Mahinda in 
their origin. One peculiarity about them is that they are all 
in the form of verse, the prototype of which may be traced in 
the Gdthds attributed to the Theras and Theris of old.^ 

Just as a tiger, says Buddhaghosa, pounces upon 
beasts of prey, hiding itself in the jungle, so the monks five 
in the world, practise meditation and gradually attain the 
different stages of sanctification. In support of this conten- 
tion of Buddhaghosa, the Ancients said: Just as a leopard 
kfils a beast of prey hiding itself in a bush, so the disciple of the 
Buddha retires to the jungle, meditates upon the 
kammatthdnaa and attains perfection.* According to the 
Ancients, extreme passion arises in any angry and heated 
body; but in a quiet and tranquil body serenity exists in the 
mind.* Buddhaghosa quotes the authority of the Ancients 
while explaining the dependent origination. According to 
them the birth of a child is true, so is the mode of causes 
but difficult is the realization of the four noble truths and still 
more difficult is the teaching of these truths.* The Ancients 


1 Cf Iho Buddhist orcod formula in the verse of Assaji 
Ye dhamma hetvppabhavd hetu tesam Tathagato aha 
teaan ca yo nirodho — cvamvadi mahaaamano 
Also the puggala verse of the sister VajirS’ 

Yathd hi nvgasambhdra hoti taddo ratha iti, 
evam khandhesu aanteeu holt aatto 'ti anmmuti 
* Viauddhimagga, I, p 270, of. Papaflcasildavi, p 248. 
Yathd pi dipiko ndma niliyitrd ganhati mige, 
tath' evdyam Buddhaputto yiUtayoqo mpatsako 
aranfuim pamaitvdna ganhdti phalam uttamanti. 

’ Ibid , I, p. 276 

Sdraddhe kdye ciUe ca adhimattam pavaUati 
asdraddhamhi kdyamhi eukhumam aavipavaUati (t. 

* / 6 m?, n, p. 622. , 

Saccam aatto paiiaandht paecaydkaram eva ca 
duddaad caturo dhamma deaetuA ca audukhard ti. 
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said, ‘In this world exist name and form. Here exists no 
being nor any man. It is Toid and made like a machine, 
an accumulation of Buffering, like grass and sticks. Name 
and form are mutually dependent. When one breaks up, 
both of them are consequently destroyed. The five states of 
contact do not arise from the eye or form or anything behind 
the two. They are created from a cause, as sound arises 
when the drum is struck. The five states of contact do not 
arise from ear or sound or anything behind the two. . . . The 
five states of contact do not arise from nose or smell or 
anything behind the two. . . . The five states of contact do 
not arise from tongue or taste or anything behind the two. 
They do not arise from the body or touch or anything behind 
the two. It is not the material form from which the states 
arise. They are created, depending on a cause, as sound 
arises when the drum is struck.* ^ The passing of the aged, 
sustenance, season, karma and matter natural — he views 
them with insight in detail.^ The mind is agitated, shakes by 
faith, illumination, knowledge, bliss, repose, indifference, 
presentation and uplift, resolve and indifferent adverting 
desire.® Whosoever by understanding has found out these 


‘ Vttuddhtmagga, II, pp 696-0 

Ndman ca rupan ca tdh’attht saooato 
na h’ettha gaUo manujo ca mjjatt, 
ruArlam tdam yanlam tv’abhiaankhatam, 
dukkhoMa puAjo ttnakatthaaadtao t% 

Na cakkhiUo jayare phaasapancamd, 
na riipato no ca uhh%nnam antara, 

Hetum paficca pabha/oant% saAkhatS , 
ya&i pt aaddo pahapdya bhenya 
Na so tato jayare phassapancamd, 
na aaddato no ca ubhmnam antara, 

Na ghanaio jayare phassapancama 
na gandhato no ca vbhmnam antara 
najwhato jayare phassapancamd 
na rasato no ca vbhvnnam antara 
Na kdyato jayare phassapancamd, 
na phassato no ca vbhmnam antara 
Na vatthurupd pabhavanH sankhata 
na cd pt dhammdyatane ht ntggatd, 

Hetum pattcca pabhavanti sankhata, 
yatha p% saddo pahapdya bhenyd ti 

* Und., n, p 618 

Addnanikkhepanato vayo — vwfdf^dtthagSmrto, 
dhdrato ca ututo kammato cdp% ctttalo, 
dhammatdrupato satta vttthdrena vipassati tt 

• Ibid , n, 637 

Obhdse eeva Adne ca pUvyd ca vikampati, *■ 

passaddhtyd siMie ceva yeht ctttam pavedha(t, 
AdJa/mokkPte ca paggdhe upatphdne ca kampate 
Vptddehdvajjandya ca up^khdya ntkanttyd In 
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tMi points is skilful in regaxd to states and is not unsteady in 
mind* ' 

The Porapas said, ‘ Morality is the ornament of a mendi- 
cant, it decorates him, being bedecked with morality the 
mendicant becomes prominent’.* 

In the Surnangdlavildsini Buddhaghosa refers to the 
verses uttered by the Por&nas, the purpose of which is this. 
Just as a bull moves, immediately after its birth, to and fro, 
on the face of the earth, so Gotama measured seven powerful 
steps on the earth immediately after his birth. Moving 
seven steps Gotama looked all round him. Then he forcefully 
uttered words which were characterized by and pregnant with 
eight parts like a roaring lion taking its stand on the summit 
of a mountain.* 

The word 'Bhagavd'' is the best of all words, it is the 
chiefest of all. He is known as the Blessed One who is 
lucky, fortunate and prosperous. His birth in this world has 
come to an end and he is not to return to this world any 
more.* 

There are ten species of elephants, e.g. Kalavaka, 
Gahgeyya, Pani^ava, Tamba, Pihgala, Gandha, Mangala, 
Hema, Uposatha and Chaddanta.* 

According to the Porinas you should practise meditation 
relating to the attainment of the Path; there are many 
advantages in this practice which causes emotion in a man. 
Being unattached to those which bind a man in this world 
you should strive hard (to attain perfection) with rapt 
attention.® 

The body of a man becomes as stiff as a log of wood 
when bitten by a wooden-mouthed snake (kattha-mukhena). 


I Vtatiddhtmagga, p 638 

Iman% data fhdnam panna yassa partctta, 

DhammuddKaccakuaalo holx na ca vikKhepam gacchaii ft 
‘ Sunumigalainlamni, I, p 56 

‘Silam yoguia’alankdro, SUam yognaa mandanam, 

SUeh' c^Akato yofi, man^ne aggcUam goto (t 
® Ilnd., I, 61 

MuhuUaQdio va gavampati yathd 
Samehx paddn phun VaauruiKaram 
So vikkarm taUa paddnt Ootamo 
Setan ca chattam anudharayum marH. 

Oantodna so satta paddnt Qotamo 
Dtsvd mlokest samd-samantato 
Apfiiangupetam gtram abbhwSrayt 
SihoycOhd pabbata-muddhantffhttott 

* Ibid , I, 34; of. Vtsuddhimagga (P T S.), p 209; Samantapasadikd, p 62. 

‘Bhagav^ti vacanam seftham, Bhagavdtt vacanam XJttaimam, 
Oaru-gdrava-ytittoM Bhagavd Una vuceatUt.’ 

* Sdratifu^apakdsini, 11, p. 43 

* Ibid., II, p 400 
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When the earth-element (pathavi-c^dUiU) in a man becomes 
agitated, it becomes as stiff as if bitten by a wooden-mouthed 
serpent. A body, when bitten by a putrid-mouthed snake 
(piiti-mukhena), becomes rotten. When the water element in 
the body becomes agitated, it becomes as putrid as if bitten 
by a putrid-mouthed snake. When bitten by a fire-mouthed 
snake {<iggi-inukhena), a body becomes heated. When the 
element of fire in a body becomes affected, it becomes as hot 
as if bitten by a fire-mouthed snake. When bitten by a 
weapon-mouthed snake (sattha-mukhena) the body of a man 
becomes cut and bruised. When the air element in the body 
becomes perturbed, it becomes bruised as if bitten by a 
weapon-mouthed snake.^ > 

Groing to the circular hall {mandala-mdla) where the 
bhikkhus assembled, the Buddha who moved with the 
powerful steps of an elephant sat down on a beautiful seat 
(which was particularly meant for him), making all sides 
round him resplendent. Sitting there the Conqueror, the 
God of the gods, who was possessed of hundreds of auspicious 
marks, was shining like a gold coin {suvanrM-nekkha) which 
was kept on a light red blanket. The Buddha in that seat 
was looking as bright as a jamhonada coin kept on a red 
blanket, like the stainless verocana jewel, like a great sala 
tree in full blossom, like king Neru in his best apparel, like 
the golden sacrificial post {suvan'm-yupa), hke the red koka- 
saka lotus, like the bonfire on the top of a mountain, and 
like the heavenly paricchatta tree in full blossom.* 


1 Sdratthappakdatni, III, p 13 

‘Patthaddho bhavaH kayo ifattho kaffha-mukhena va, 
Pathavi-dhdtu-ppakopena holt kaffha-mukfie’va so. 
PuHko bhavaU kayo ifattho pdti-mukhcna va, 
Apo~dhatuppakopena hoH putt.mukhe’va so 
Santatto bhaoati kayo ifattho agg%-mukhcna va, 
Tejodhdtiippakopena hot% aggvmukhs'va so 
Sanoh/mno bhavati kayo dattho sattha-miikhena va, 
Vdyodhdtuppakopena hoH saUha.mukhe'va so tt ’ 

» Ibid , m, p. 50 

‘Oantvdna mandala-malam ndga-mkkanta.cdTa'no 
Obhdsaya/nto lokaggo nisidi varamdsane 
TaHwm nisinno nara-damma-sdrathi 
Devdtidevo saia-puiltla-lakkhano 
Buddhdsame majjho’gato mrocati 
suvarina nekkham wya pandu-kambale 
Nekkham jambonadass’eva mkkhittam pandu-kambale 
Virocah vWamcdo mani Verooano yathd 
Mabdsalo’va samphullo Neru-rdjd’v’dlamkato ■ 

suva/^na-yupa-sankdso padumo kokdsako yatM, 
Jakmto iSpa.rukkho’va pahbat’agge yathd sikni 
Devdnam pdrteehatto’va saibaphutto vtroeathdlt ’ 
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Residi^ in the royal house of the Vedisagiii mountain 
for long thirty nights, the thera (Mahinda) realized that the 
time for proceeding to the island of Oeylon had come. He 
arose in the sky with his associates and got down on the 
ly Tinaaka mountain.^ 

The Ancients said: a wise man holds and accepts a 
thing after he has thoroughly known the loUowing facts, 
namely, the Occasion, the time, the place, the price and the 
use.* Just as a man should bind a calf to a post in order to 
tame it, so a man should make his mind firm in the faculty of 
mindfulness.® 

According to the Ancients, there is no doer of an action, 
no one realizes the result of an action ; one who realizes that 
the pufe dhamma exists gets the right understanding. 

Thus when both the effort and the result are pregnant 
with causes a man cannot understand the beginning of either 
the seed or its resultant, the tree. 

As a heretic does not understand what is going to take 
place in the future, he becomes dependent (on one who knows 
what is to take place in future). Those who hold heretical 
views like the Sassatavdda, etc., are the heretics who adopt 
the sixty-two conflicting views. Those who plunge into the 
stream of passion cannot be free from suffering. Thus a 
bhikkhu, a disciple of the Buddha, knowing all these realizes 
the true nature of the paccayas which are profound and 
subtle.* 

2. Bhdnakasi The function of the Bhanakas was to 
preserve and transmit the canonical texts by an oral tradition. 
These texts were being handed down by this method from 
teacher to teacher {dcariya-parampardya) until they were 
committed to writing in Ceylon during the reign of Vatta- 
gamani and in India during the reign of Kaniska. In the days 
when writing was not utilized for recording literature the 
service of the reciters of the texts was not only useful but 
m dispensable. Buddhaghosa in the general introduction to 
his Sumangalavilaainl, connects the origin of the different 
schools of the Bhanakas with the First Buddhist Council. 
We are told that as soon as the Vinaya Texts were recited by 
Upali, the president Mahakassapa entrusted him with the 
task of preserving them by chanting among his adherents. 
Similarly the task of chanting the Digha Nikdya was entrusted 
to Ananda aijd his adherents, that of chanting the Majjhima 
N ikdya to the adherents of the school of Sariputta, that of 


' SamantapOaadikd, I, p. 71. * Ihid , II, p. 306. 

• Ibid , II, p. 406. * Vxavddhimagga, II, pp. 602-603 
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chanting the AngvJtiara to the adhwenta of Annruddha, while 
that of chanting the Samyutta Nihdya was kept in his own 
custody.^ 

Among the votive inscriptions on the outer railings of the 
Stupas of Bharhut and SSfici, there are several in which the 
monk donors are expressly represented as being the BhSi^kas. 
Here we have mention also of the monks as being those well 
versed in the five Nikayas, from which it may be easily 
inferred that there were the Bhanakas or Reciters of the five 
Nikayas, while the Milinda * includes the Digha-bhaifakeu, 
the Majjhtrm-bhdnakaa,the SamyrUta-bhd'^leas, the Angvitara- 
bhanakas, the Khvddaka-bhd'mkaa and the JcUaka-bhd'mkas 
among the citizens of the Buddha’s Dhammanagara.^ Simi- 
larly, the AUhasalinl (p. 18) makes mention of the Dhamma- 
pada-bhdnakas. 

These BhAnakas ‘who were originally but different 
schools of reciters of the canonical texts, developed in Ceylon 
also into different schools of interpretation and opinion’.* 

There were three classes of reciters®: ZAgha-bhaimka 
(reciters of the Digha), Majjhima-bhd'mka (reciters of the 
Majjhima) and SamyvMa-bhaimka (reciters of the Samyutta). 
They were adepts in explaining higher knowledge® and 
subjects for recollection.^ The explanations given by the 
Majjhima reciters differ from those of the Digha and Samyutta 
reciters.® According to the SumangcUavUdsini the Majjhima- 
bhanakaa counted fifteen books as belonging to the Khuddaka 
Nikdya, while the Digha-bhanaka^ recognized just twelve 
books to the exclusion of the Khvddakapaiha, the Buddha- 
vamsa, the Cariyd-pitaka and the Apaddna.^ 

The Viauddhimagga^^ mentions Abhayatthera as a 
Digha-bhdimka, Revatthera as a Majjhima-bhdriaka and Cula- 
Sivatthera as a Saniyutta-bJidnaka. Once an Elder was bound 
with puti creepers and caused to lie down by thieves in 
Tambapanni island. And when a jungle fire came on he 
established insight before the creepers could be cut, and died 
in the extinction of his corruptions. The Elder Abhaya, a 
reciter of the Digha Nikdya, coming with five hundred brethren 
saw and cremated the Elder’s body and had a shrine built.^^ 


> SumaAgalamlSnnx, I, pp. 13, 16 * Mthnda, pp 341ff. 

9 Barua and Sinha, Barhut Inacnptiont, tub voce, BhSnalca. 

^ B. C Law, The Life and Work of Buddhaghoaa, p. 62 
‘ Vteuddhxmagga, P.T S , p 276 • Ibtd., p 431. 

^ Ibul., pp 276 and 286 ■ Ibid., pp 276, 286 and 431. 

' Sumangahtmldatni, I, p 16, B. C. Law, Hwtory of PoS/i Literature, I. 

Pp. 36, 96 and 313 c 

Vieuddhimagga, p. 36 — 'Digha-bhatuika-AhhayatlheropaAeahi bhikkhueatehi 
eaddhim agaechanto dttvd theratea aariramjhapetvS oeligam kdrapeei.’ 
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At the suggestion of the Tipitaka-Culabhaya, an Elder 
of the Mah&vih&ra, Abhaya thera crossed the 6ahg& and came 
to the Bohana district in mount Tuladhara monastery where 
the Elder Mahfidhamniarakkhita used to dwell. Here 
Abhaya recited the Digha Nilcaya at night and during the 
daytime Mah&dhammarakkhita thera explained it to him. 
After the discourse was over, Abhayatthera became a stream- 
winner and gave Mah&dhammarakkhita thera a subject of 
meditation.^ 

Thera Beva the reciter of the Majjhima came to the 
Elder Beva, a resident of Malaya, who gave him a su'bject of 
meditation. He attained saintship after twenty years dunng 
which period he did not look at the scriptures and found that 
he had not forgotten them.® 

The Elder Culasiva, repeater of the Samyutta, acquired 
immunity from the action of poison in his body on account of 
his cherishing compassion.® 

3. Atthakathdcariyasx As their name implies, they were 
a class of teachers, literally ‘the commentary teachers’, 
whose views were held as authoritative in the matter of inter- 
pretation of doctrinal points. In the Atthasdlini, for instance, 
we are told that accor^ng to them, ‘ An act done with a needle 
13 called a needlework, ... an act done by an individual is 
similarly called an individual work. The individual and the 
work done by an individual are mutually settled. A bodily 
act is called an act done by body. The body and the bodily 
act are mutually settled.’ * 

The following views are ascribed to them in the 
Sdratthappakdsinl : 

(i) A human body when bitten by a wood-mouthed 
snake becomes stiff like a log of wood; j'ust so when the 
clement of earth becomes agitated, the body becomes stiff 
as if bitten by a wood-mouthed snake. Similarly a body, 
when bitten by a foul-mouthed snake, becemes putrid; 
even so when the element of water in a body becomes 
perturbed, it becomes putrid as if bitten by a foul-mouthed 
snake, etc.® 

(ii) The Bqjjhanga is so called because it is a constituent 
of enlightenment.® 

(iii) Savatthi was so called because everything was 
available there. It was also a meeting place of caravans. 
The merchants who assembled there asked each other about 


* Vtauddhimagga, P.T^., pp. 96-97. 
' Ilnd , p 313 

' SaratAappahaami, III, p. 13. 


« Ibid , p 96 
*■ Atthaaahm,, p 86 
• Ilnd.. III. p 138 
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the articles they possessed and the reply was * everything is 
here’.^ 

(iv) During the time of king Mandh&t&, the inhabitants 
of the three islands knowing that the JambucUpa was very 
beautiful and the abode of great men like Buddhas, Pacceka- 
buddhas, senior disciples and paramount king^ and sovereigns, 
went to that island headed by the kiug. In course of time the 
king became disgusted with the life there. He was informed 
of the splendour of the dem-world by his ministers. He first 
went to the GatummahSr&jika heaven. Living there for 
some time he wont to the T&vatimsa abode where Sakka 
welcomed him and gave him half his kingdom. The king, as 
soon as he reached the Tavatimsa abode, lost his human 
temperament and received that of the gods. In coflrse of 
time Mandhata’s craving so much increas^ that he wished to 
become the sole ruler of the Tavatimsa heaven by killing 
Sakka. "Because of kis greed Yds keaveidy power faded out 
and he fell down from his heavenly mansion into his own park 
and died. 

The lands were thus distributed in the Jambudipa. 
Those who came there from Pubba-"Videha called their land 
Videha/raUha, those from Aparagoy&na named it as Aparanta- 
janapada, and those who hailed from XJttarakuru made their 
land known as Kururattha.* 

The Atthakathacariya is apparently a vague term for 
referring the agreed opinions {dcariyanarri samdnatthakathd) 
indefinitely to the Theras connected with the commentary 
tradition of Ceylon, — ^the scholastic method of interpreting the 
BvMhavacana as well as the tenets of Buddhism. In other 
woids, the tradition of this class of teachers is really the 
tradition of the earlier commentaries in Sinhalese which 
Buddhaghosa undertook to present in a critical Pali garb. 

4. Earlier AUhakathds ; We have seen that according to 
Dhammakitti’s account in the Cviavamsa, when the Indian 
teacher of Buddhaghosa directed him to proceed to Ceylon, 
he did so by observing that the island of Ceylon was then the 
proper place for writing a commentary, inasmuch as the 
authoritative atthakathas were all in Sinhalese. These earlier 
commentaries are catalogued thus by Mrs. Rhys Davids: 

‘(1) The commentary of the dwellers in the North 
Minster — the Uttaravihara at Anuradhapura. 

(2) The Mala or Mahd-aUhalcalMi, or simply the At^ha- 
katha of the dwellers in the Great Minster — the 
Mahavihara also at Anuradhapufa. 


^ PapaneasHdanx, I, p 69 — Sabbam eitha aUhi. 
^ SumangcdamlSsmi, P,T S , pp 481-482. 
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(3) The AndJui-aUhahathd, handed down at Kfiiicipura 

(Conjeeveram) in South India. 

(4) The Mahdpaecari or Great Baft, said to be so 

called from its having been composed on a raft 
somewhere in Ceylon. 

(&) The Kurunda-aMhakathd so called because it was 
composed at the Kurundavelu Vihaj-a in Ceylon. 

(6) The Sankhepa-apthakaihd or short commentary, 
which, as being mentioned together with the 
Andha commentary, may possibly be also 
South Indian.’ '■ 

It is only in the Vinaya commentary, Samantapdsddika, 
that the Mah&paccari, Mah&kurundiya and Andhaka attha- 
kathaa are quoted by name and discussed, from which fact 
we may reasonably presume that they were chiefly concerned 
with the interpretation of the Vinaya rules.* 

The V isvddhimagga refers indeed to an earlier Vmaya- 
atthakathd in Sinhalese, but from this fact alone it cannot be 
concluded that the Mahakurundiya and Mahapaccari com- 
mentaries quoted and discussed in Sinhalese were then in 
existence. All that seems most probable and may be asserted 
with certainty is that the Agamatthakathd on which Buddha- 
ghosa’s commentaries on the first Pour Nikayas were based 
and the Pordimtthakathd on which commentaries on the 
Abhidhamma books, the Jdtaka, Bvddhavamsa, Cariyd Pitaka 
and Apaddna were built up, were both parts of the MaJid- 
atthakathd. As a partizan of the Mahavihara, the great 
Buddhaghosa strictly adhered to the commentary tradition of 
the Great Minster and refuted or discarded the views of the 
teachers belonging to the rival school of Abhayagiri. The 
Digha-atihakathd, Majjhima-attJiakathd, Samywtta-atthakathd 
and Anguttara-atthakathd quotM by name in the Visuddhi- 
magga were obviously the four main divisions of the Aga- 
matthakatkd. The Jdtakatthakathd cited in the Sumangala’ 
vildsini and other commentaries was included in the Pordn- 
ottfiakathd. The same remark applies with equal force to 
Bnddhaghosa’s commentaries on the Abhidhamma books 
with the smglc exception of the AUhasdhnl which, in its 
opening verses, refers only to Buddhaghosa’s own works, 
namely, the V isvddhimagga and Againatthakathds. It is 
quite possible that the Pordmitthakathd was just another name 
of the Mahd-cUthakathd as a whole. It appears that this 
earlier Sinhalese Atfhakathd did not contain commentaries on 

f 

' A Buddhist Manual of Psyehologiccd Ethics, p zxviii. 

* Cf. Diehonary of Pali Proper Names, syb voce, Mahd-afthakalha. 
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all the books of the Khuddaht Nikdya. But it did oontain a 
Ftna^a (commentary. 

5. Ndgasena: The views quoted by the great Buddha- 
ghosa in his works in the name of the Thera Nftgasena are 
really the views contained in the Milinda-Panha which is 
throughout a dialogue between Nagasena and king Milinda- 
Menander. The discussions reported in this highly important 
and instructive Pali work are said to have taken place five 
centuries after the demise of the Buddha, that is to say, in 
the first century A.D. There is no harm in placing the date 
of its composition even in the second century A.D. The 
discussions in it clearly presuppose the controversies in the 
Kathdvatthu, the date of the compilation of which is assigned 
to the eighteenth year of the reign of A^oka and to 236 B.C. 

6. ' Mahdkaccdna: He is the putative author of the two 
compauion treatises, Netti and Petakopadesa, on the textual 
and exegetical methodology which was developed in Thera- 
vSda Buddhism side by side with the Tantrayukti in the 
Kautillya Arthaiastra, the SvJruta and other Brahmanical 
treatises. Mahakacc^a to whom these two treatises are 
ascribed was but a namesake of the great Thera Maha- 
kaccana of old. Of the two treatises, the second is quoted by 
the name of Petaka in the Samantapdsadikd. DhammapSla 
wrote commentaries on them. The Netti counts the desecra- 
tion of a stupa (thupabheda) among the six most atrocious 
crimes and heinous sins, while the canonical texts speak only 
of five such Climes and sins. The desecration of the stupas as 
a possible occurrence is envisaged by the inscriptions on the 
gateways of the Buddhist stupas at Saflci, which cannot be 
dated earlier than the first or second century A.D. The 
historical connection between the two treatises and the 
Milinda is obscure. But so far as the characterization of the 
fundamental concepts of Buddhism in Buddhaghosa’s works 
goes, it is evidently based upon the statements found in the 
treatises ascribed to Mahakaccana and in the Milinda-Panho. 
Buddhaghosa has not, however, cited the authority of the 
two treatises in the name of MahSkaccina. These two works 
stand in the same relation to the Thera vada canon as Yaska’s 
Nirukta to the Vedas and their methodology may be shown 
to have developed mainly on the lines of the niddesas or 
vibhangas attempted by the great Thera Mahakaccana among 
the Buddha’s immediate disciples. Their methodology is 
illustrated throughout by the passages now traceable o^y in 
the Sutta Pitaka, and their treatment of the«subject of the 
paccayas differs materially from that 'in the PaUhdnas or 
text of the Ahhidhammapi^ka. 
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7 . Commentary process vnthin the Canon: The need for 
an accurate interpretation of the Buddha’s words which 
formed the guiding principle of life and action of the members 
of the Sangha, was felt from the very first, even while the 
Master was living. Of course, there was at that time the 
advantage of referring a disputed question for solution to the 
Master lumself and herein we meet with the first stage in the 
origin of the Buddhist commentaries. All available evidences 
point to the fact that within a few years of the Buddha’s 
enlightenment, Buddhist headquarters were established in 
places adjoining many important cities and towns of the time, 
VIZ. Benares, B^jagaha, Vesall, Nalanda, Pava, Ujjeni, 
Campa, Uttara Madhura, Ulump&, SavatthI and so on. At 
each oPthese places there sprang up a community of Bhikkhus 
under the leadership and guidance of one or other of the 
famous disciples of the Buddha, such as Mahakassapa, 
Mahakaccana, Mah&kotthita, Sariputta, Moggallara. Follow- 
ing the rule of the wandering ascetics and teachers, they 
used to spend the rainy season m a royal pleasure-garden or a 
monastery, and, thereafter, generally meet together once a 
year at Bajagaha, Veluvana, SavatthI and the l3ce. Friendly 
interviews among themselves and occasional calls on con- 
temporary sophists, were not unknown. Among these various 
leaders of the Bhikkhus, some ranked foremost in doctrine, 
some in discipline, some in anal3rtical exposition, some in 
ascetic practices, some in story-telling, some in preaching, 
some in philosophy, some in poetry, and so on.‘ Among the 
Buddha’s immediate disciples, there were men who came of 
Brahmin families, and who had mastered the Vedas and the 
whole of the Vedio literature. It may be naturally asked, 
what were these profoundly learned and thoughtful Bhikkhus 
doing all the time ? 

The itinerant teachers of the time wandered about in the 
country, engaging themselves wherever they stopped in 
serious discussionB on matters relating to religion, philosophy, 
ethics, morals and polity.^ Discussions about the inter- 
pretation of the abstruse utterances of the great teachers were 
frequent and the raison d'itre of the development of the 
Buddhist literature, particularly of the commentaries, is to be 
traced in these discussions. There are numerous interesting 
passages in the Sutta and Vinaya texts that tell us how 
occasions arose from time to time for the discussion of various 

* Vide JStadaggavaggo, MgtiUara NikSya, 1, pp. 23 fbU.; JUaAdmnwa, edited 
by Geiger, 'The CounoU of MahOkcmapa', Chap. 3, pp. ISff 

* Buddhist India, p. 141; B. C. Law, Hutoneal Qleanmga, Chap. 11. 
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topics among the Bhikkhus, or how their peace was disturbed 
by grave doubts calling for explanations either from the 
Buddha himself or from bis disciples. Whenever an in- 
terested sophist spoke vehemently in many ways in dispraise 
of the Buddha, in dispraise of the Doctrine and in dispraise 
of the Order, ^ whenever another such sophist misinterpreted 
the Buddha’s opinion,^ whenever a heated discussion broke 
out in any contemporary Brotherhood,® or whenever a 
Bhikkhu behaved improperly, the Bhikkhus generally as- 
sembled in the pavilion to discuss the subject, or were 
exhorted by the Buddha or by his disciples to safeguard their 
interests. It was on one such occasion that the Buddha 
was led to offer an exposition of the moral precepts known as 
the Silakkhaniha — ‘The tract on morality’ — blending ifs name 
to the first volume of the Digha Ntkdya.* On another 
occasion Potaliputta, the wanderer, called on Samiddhi, and 
spoke thus : ‘ According to Samana Ootama, as I actually 
heard him saying, Kamma either by way of deed or by way of 
speech is no Kamma at all, the real Kamma being by way of 
thought or volition only: mogham kdyakammam, mogham 
vacilMmmam, manokammani eva saccam ti; atthi ca sd kamd- 
patti yayi samdpattim samdpanno na kind vediyatiti. ’ 

To him thus saying, replied Samiddhi : ‘ Speak not friend 
Potaliputta thus, speak not of him in this manner. Please 
do not misrepresent our teacher’s point of view, for that is not 
good. - He would never have said so.’ 

‘ But tell me, friend Samiddhi, what a man will experience 
as the consequence of his deliberate action by way of thought, 
word and deed.’ ‘ Pain’, was the reply.® 

When a report of this discussion was submitted to the 
Buddha, he regretted that the muddleheaded Samiddhi had 
given such one-sided answer to the second point of the 
wanderer. The right and complete answer would in that 
case have been that ‘He will experience either pleasure or 
pain or neither pleasure nor pain.’ But as regards Samiddhi’s 
reply to the first point, he had nothing to gainsay. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that the wisdom and 
folly of Samiddhi, yet a young learner, formed the argument 
of the Buddha’s longer analytical exposition of the all- 
important subject of Kamma, which is termed the Mdhd- 


1 Digha NikSya, Vol. I, Brahmajdla Sutlanta, p 1. 

‘ Majjhvma Ntkdya, III, pp, 207-8. 

’ Ibid , II, Sdmagdmasutta, pp 243-4 
* Digha Nihdya (P T S), Vol I. 

‘ The rendering is not literal, though substiuitially faithful. Mmjhuna 
Nikdya, Vol. Ill, pp. 207 foil 
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komtnavibhanga,^ in contradistinction to his shorter exposition, 
the Ciilakamma-vibhcmga,* which was addressed to a young 
Brahmin scholar named Subha. Thus it can be established 
that the Mahdkammavibhanga was the Sutta basis of the 
Abhidhamma exposition of the Sikkhapadavibhanga which is 
incorporated in the second book of the Abhidhamma Fitaha? 
But, as a matter of fact, both these expositions have left their 
stamp on subsequent exegetical literature as is evidenced by 
the N ettipakaraim and the Atthasdlini *• and similar works. 
Scanning the matter more closely, we can say that Buddha- 
ghosa’s exposition of Kamma in Ms Atthasalini is really the 
meeting place of both. 

The Majjhima Nikdya contains many other illuminating 
expositions of the Buddha, notably the SMyataria Vibhahga,^ 
the Aran^ Vibhanga,* the Dhdtu Vibhahga ^ and the DakMivtjA 
Vibhanga,^ wMch have found their proper place in the 
Abhidhamma literature, supplemented by higher expositions. 
They have also found their way into the later commentaries 
including, of course, the works of Buddhaghosa. Then we 
have from Thera SS/riputta, the chief disciple of the Buddha, 
an exposition of the four Aryan truths, the Saccavibhahga,^ 
wMch had found its due place in the second book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, where it has been supplemented by a 
Mgher exposition {Abhidhammcdfhdjaniya). Sariputta’s ex- 
position contains many of the stock-passages, or the older 
disconnected materials with which the whole of the Pitaka 
literature, as we may reasonably suppose, was built up. 
TMs piece of independent commentary has been tacked on 
to the Satipatthdna Svita, itself a commentary, and it furnishes 
a point of distinction between the Satipatthdna Sutta in the 
Majjhima Nikdya and the Mahdsatipatthdna Sutta in the 
Digha Nikdya. 

A complete catecMsm of important terms and passages of 
exegetical nature is ascribed to Sariputta and is familiarly 
known as the Sahgiti Suttanta of which a Buddhist Sanskrit 
version exists in Tibetan and Chinese translations under the 
name of the Sanglti-parydya Sutra. The method of grouping 
various topics under numerical heads and of explaining by 
means of simple enumerations invariably followed by Thera 


1 Majjhmna Ntkaya, III, pp. 207-215 
' Ibid., Ill, pp. 202-200, NeUtpakarana, p. 182. 

* VtbliaiAga, pp. 286-282. * AUhaadhtn, pp. 04£F. 

‘ Majjhtma Nikaya, Vol. Ill, pp 215-222. * Ibtd., pp. 230^237. 

’ Ib^d., pp 237-247 » Ibtd , pp. 263-257. 

* MtyjlMma iTtkaya, Vol III, pp 248-262 

1** IXgha NthSya, III, p^j. 207ff Soe for referenoea Prof. Takokusu'a higltly 
instniotive article on the Sarvfiativodms m J.P.TJS., 1905, p. 67. 
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S&riputta in the singularly interesting catechism deferred to 
above as also in the Dasuttara Sutta, characterizes two of the 
older collections, the SamyvMa and the AngiMara, and certain 
books of the Abhidhamma Pitaka, notably the Puggala 
PanHatti, the materials of which were mostly drawn from the 
Anguttara Nikdya. This fact alone can bring home to us the 
nature of S&riputta’s work in connection with the Pitaka litera- 
ture. But S&riputta does not exhaust the list. We have to 
consider oth^r renowned and profoundly learned disciples of 
the Buddha, among whom some were women, who in their own 
way helped forward the process of development of the com- 
mentaries. Take, for example, the case of Thera Mahahaocgna 
who was allowed to enjoy the reputation of one who could 
give a detailed exposition of what was said by the Buddha in 
brief. The Majjhima Nikdya ^ alone furnishes four examples 
of MahAkaccana’s exegesis. It is interesting to note that 
Mahakaccfina seldom indulges in mechanical enumeration and 
coining of technical terms as S&riputta did. On the contrary, 
he confines himself to bring out the inner significance and 
true philosophical bearing of the Buddha’s first principles. 

Thera Mahakotthita was regarded as an authority next 
to none but the Buddha himself on Patisambhidd or metho- 
dology of the Buddha’s analytical system. In the Majjhima 
Nikdya again we meet with his disquisition on the charac- 
teristic marks or specific differences of current abstract terms 
signifying the various elements of experience.* The first 
part of Mah&kotthita’s explanation may be said to be the 
historical foundation of the Lakkhanah&ra in the Netti- 
pakarana, of some passages of the Milinia-Panho^ and certain 
statements in the commentaries of Buddhaghosa*; we have 
similar contributions from Moggallana, Ananda, Dhamma- 
dinna and Khema. 

The whole of the Vinaya Suttavihhanga is nothing but a 
canonical commentary on the two P&timokkha codes. Simi- 
larly the Cvllaniddesa is a word for word commentary on the 
P&rayana-group of sixteen poems and the Khaggavisdna 
Sutta, while the Mahdniddesa, modelled on the earlier exegesis 
of Mahakaccana, is a canonical commentary on the Atthaka 
group of sixteen poems. 

The canonical texts containing the prose exegeses or 
word for word commentaries are broadly classed as Veyyd- 


> Vol. I, pp. lioer.; Vol. m, pp ie4, and 223. 

■ PajOnStH pajibnStUi .... tosmd paASatiS (» vwseati . . .« VyUnSti vtjOnSOtt 
. tatmS vtAMnontt tiucooft .... Majjhma NikSya {P.T,8.), Vol. I, p. 202. 

■ MiUnda-PaKho (TrenokBer), p. ok 

* E.g., i9ufiMil0atonta«*s|, I, pp, OZ-M, 

5 * 
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karat),a8. The Ahhidhamma books with the single exception 
of the KathavcMm come within the definition of such 
y eyya'kara'nm. In all of them, the mMikas or nddema are 
followed by the niddesas or vihkangas. So far as the second 
Ahhidhamma book is concerned, in most of the chapters 
each bearing the name of a vihhanga, we have the Suttanta 
exegesis {SvMantabhdjaniya) supplemented by the Ahhidhamma 
exegesis (Abhidhammcdthkjaniya), the latter taking us a step 
further from the Sutta stage of the commentary-process in 
the canon. The Kathavatthu, which is a book of Buddhist 
controversies connected with the time of Aioka, follows a line 
of development peculiarly of its own. Through the con- 
troversies one can watch with interest a criticid method of 
interpretation of various knotty and important points of 
Buddhism which bristle with historical, theological, philo- 
sophical and psychological interests. 

Just as the textual and exegetical methodology developed 
in the Netti and PetaJcopadesa may be regarded as a further 
step from the canonical stages of the niddesas or mbhahgaSf 
so the discussions in the Milinda seeking to clarify several 
knotty points of Buddhism may be rightly held as a further 
step from the controversies in the Kathavatthu. These two 
lines of the earlier commentary process were found at last in 
the Atthakathds, each with its singular contribution to the 
richness of the scholastic method which emerged out of the 
earlier processes. 
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SUCCESSORS 

BuddhaghoBa is credited by Dhammakitti Vrith having 
written commentaries on the whole of the Pah Tripitaka. 
In fact he wrote commentaries on a large portion of the 
Thrw Pitakas but not on the whole. Perhaps he found his 
Ufe too short for the completion of the huge work to which 
he devoted his life, or perhaps he found his health failing; or, 
if we are to beUeve that he did actually return to Cidia, 
there might have been other obstacles to his work. ‘ 

The work thus left unfinished was taken up by others 
who came after him and it will be intcrestmg here to give an 
account of persons who, following in the footsteps of the great 
commentator, served to make the Pitakas easily intelligible to 
succeeding generations. 

An)ong his successors, the following are noteworthy: — 

1. Buddhadatta, the author of the Vinaya-vinicchaya, 
Uttara-vinicchaya, Abhidhammdvatdra, Bupdrupavibhdga, and 
MaMuratOiavilkainl, which is a commentary on the Bvddha- 
vatfisa, 

2. CuUa-Buddhaghosa, whom the Ckindhavamsa honours 
as the author of the two works called Jdtattaginiddna and 
Sotattagimddna, but who may really be taken to be the author 
of the Paramatthajotikd which is a serial commentary on the 
KhtuJdakapdtha, Dhammapada, SuUa-nipdta and Jdtaka. 

3. Buddhaghosa III, who is now regarded as the author 
of the Samantapdsddikd and Kankhdvitaranl. 

4. Bhammapala, who wrote the Nettipaharam-attha- 
kathd, Itiimttaka-aUhakathd, Vddm-atUiaJcatM, CariydpitaJca- 
a^hakaihd, Ther(dJi,engdthd-atthakathd, Vimaiavildstni, a com- 
mentary on the Vimdnavatthu, Viirmlavildsinl, a commentary 
pn the PetavaUhu, Paramattha-manjusd, a commentary on the 
Visvddhimagga, LinaUhapakdainl, LinaUhavan'mnd, etc. 

6. Mabanama, who wrote the Saddhammapakdsinl, a 
commentary on the Patiaambhiddmagga. 

6. Upasena, who is known as the author of the Sad- 
dhammapajjotikd which is a serial commentary on the CvUd’ 
niddesa and Mahdniddeaa, 

Bvddhadatta: His main fame as a writer rests on the 
fact of his being the composer of the two Vinaya and two 
Abhidhamma Manucds in elegant prdse or verse, mostly in 
verse. The Buddhavanisa is the only canonical text on which 
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he wrote a commentaiy worth the name.' The two' Ftnaj^ 
MemtdU and AbhidhaTnmdvatdra are mere summaries of the 
materialB derived from the earlier Sinhalese commentaries 
written by him at the Mah&vihara of Ceylon. There is 
hardly any evidence of critical scholarship. He was an eldm 
contemporary of the great Buddhaghosa in so far as he went 
to Ceylon before the latter, and an original writer in so far as 
he wrote, almost at the same time in South India, indepen- 
dently of the Visvddhimagga and other works of the great 
commentator Buddhaghosa. His second Abhidhamrm Manual 
called Bupdrv/pavihh&ga is historically important as being 
the precursor of Anuruddha’s Abhidharnmatthasangdha. 

The contemporaneity of Buddhadatta and Buddhaghosa, 
the gfbat commentator, is sought to be established, as we 
saw, on the basis of their references to a common personality, 
namely, Thera Sahghapala. Arguing on this and other 
grounds, it seems reasonable to connect their literary activities 
with the latter part of the reign of Gothabhaya-Meghavanna, 
or, at the latest, with the reign of Jetthatissa (A.D. 323-^3), 
the son and successor of king Gothabhaya (A.D. 302-15). 

The known facts about Buddhadatta may be told in a 
few words. The thera ^ was a celebrity of the Mahavihara 
of Ceylon, and was an inhabitant of the Cola Kingdom 
situat^ on the Kaveri. He tells us that his royal patron 
was king Accuta Accutavikkanta of the Kalabbha or Kalamba 
dynasty. All his works were written in the famous monastery 
erected by Venhudasa or Kanhadasa on the banks of the 
Kftveri.* 

Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta has published an edition of 
Buddhadatta’s Abhidhamma and Vinaya Manuals, while his 
royal Sinhalese edition of the Bvddhavamsa At^hathd has 
been published in the Simon Hevavitarane Series. The 
Abhidhammdvatdra serves as an introduction to the Ahhi- 
dhamma philosophy. Buddhaghosa expoimds his psychology 
in terms of the five khandhas, Buddhadatta opens his scheme 
with a fourfold division of the compendium, viz. mind, mental 


^ According to the Oandhavanua, Buddhadatta came next to Buddhaghoea 
J.P.T S., 1886, p 69 - - - 

^ Abhidhammavatdra, P.T,8 , Vifififipanaip, xui, xiv, xv, xvi and xvii. 

‘ . . . Vvnayammcchayo . 

. . ColaraUhe BMUamaAgala-gSme 
VenhudSaasaa drSme vatamtena 
AccuUtvikkcmta-namiuaa coforaiUlo kSle hato ’ 

‘ Kdven-pattane ramme, ndndrdmopaeobhtie 

KSnte KanluidSsf^ dancmiyt manorame.’ {Af^atffutnmdeatdra.) 

'. . . . BuddhaiariimaTaeiio'yarri Yinaya-vinwiiuiyo' 

( Ftnas/a-innteefto^.l 





pcopwtlM, material quality and nibbana. In this 
Buddhadatta’s representation is perhaps better than that of 
Buddhaghosa.i 

It is clear that the two writers drew their matnials 
from the same source. This fact well explains why the 
VisuddJiimagga and the Abhidhammdvaidra have so many 
points in common. Buddhadatta has rendered great service 
to the study of the Abhidhamma tradition which has survived 
in Theravaida Buddhism to the present day. The legendary 
accoimt is that Buddhadatta put in a condensed form that 
which Buddhaghosa handed on in Pali from the Sinhalese 
commentaries. ‘But the psychology and philosophy are 
presented through the prism of a sound and vigorous intellect, 
under frerii aspects in a style often less discursive and more 
graphic than that of the great commentator, and with a 
strikingly rich vocabulary.’ 

It is also narrated in the account we have referred to 
above that when on sea Buddhadatta met Buddhaghosa and 
learnt that he was going to Ceylon to render the Sinhalese 
commentaries into PSli. He spoke to the latter thus, 
‘When you finish the commentaries, please send them to me, 
so that I may summarize your labours.’ Buddhaghosa said 
that he would comply with his request .and the narrative 
adds that the Pali commentaries were after completion 
actually placed in the hands of Buddhadatta who summed up 
the commentaries on the Abhidhamma in the Ahhidhamma- 
vatdra and those on the Vinaya in the Vinaya-vinicchaya 
(abridged translation of the foregoing by the editor, BvMIm- 
datta'a Manual, p. xix). Mis. Bhys Davids says, ‘It is 
probably right to conclude that they both were but handing 
on an anal^ical formula, which had evolved between their 
own time and that of the final closing of the Abhidhamma 
PitaJea.' * 

like Buddhaghosa, Buddhadatta, too, employed the 
/flimile of the purblind and the lame to explain the relation 
^tween Nama and Bupa.* Buddhadatta’s division of the 
trams into Samuka and Aaamuha is another interesting 
point.* It will be remembered that such a division of terms 


* Ite. Jthys DsvidB, Buddhtet Payohology {Quut Sertee), p 174. 

* IM , p. 179 

* AbhtdhammdviMra, P T.S , p 119 

‘Ndma^ ntasSya rupan (u, rupam nutSya namdkam 
pavaUatiaadS tabbam, paAcavokdra-bMlmtyomi 
wnaua paua atOuuaa, doMavadhatp era ca , 

jnrrani^nfilhaBappmam, vattabbS upamd tdba.' 

* AbhtdbanunOvatSra, P.TJS., p. 83. 

‘JJpSdS-paHAatU nama tamChdaomOha-vatena duvidhd hoH.’ 
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as this was far inlidvaiioe of tiie older elasslfication embodied 
in the Puggala PaMMti commentary.^ 

According to Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta,* Buddhadatta was 
either older than Buddhaghosa or of the same age wit^ him. 

Cvila Bvddhaghoaa {BvMhaghoaa II): Buddhaghosa the 
Great in the prologue to his Atthasdlini and the epilogue to his 
Sammohavinodani says that he undertook to compose these 
works.at the instance of the Bhikkhu or Yati Buddhaghosa, 
evidently a younger contemporary and feUo-w inmate of the 
Mahavihara of ^ylon. The Oandhavamea ascribes to a 
junior Buddhaghosa, CuUa Buddhaghosa, the two works 
called Jatattaginiddna and Sotattaginiddna, which are ob- 
viously Burmese titles for two medical treatises, and if not so, 
for th^Pali Jdtakatthakathd and Buttatptakatha. Even apart 
from that, the Vinaya commentary, Samantapdsddika, clearly 
presupposes not only the Visuddhimagga and other works of 
Buddhaghosa the Great but also the Pammatthajotikd, a 
serial commentary on the four Sutta texts of the Khuddaka 
Nikdya, viz. the Khvddahapalha, Dhammapada, Sutta-nipdta 
and Jdtaka. When we say ‘presupposes’ we do not base 
our statement on the cross-references between the Vinaya 
and Nikaya commentaries loosely given by the later redactors 
of them. Here it is based on the indebtedness of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd to the earlier Pali commentaries in its treatment of 
certain common Sutta topics. It goes without saying'that the 
VimddJivmagga was the common authority behind them. 
When the tradition indiscriminately credits the grmt Buddha- 
ghosa also with the authorship of the Paramamajotikd, there 
must have been a good reason for it, but that was not certainly 
the fact that the author of the first Four Nikaya commentaries 
was the same person as that of the ParamatOtajotikd. 

Let us take, first of all, the Jdtakatthakathd or Jaiakattha- 
vanrtand for consideration. Rhys Davids called our attention 
to an earlier Jataka commentary {Jdtakafffuikathd) in Elu 
or Old Sinhalese, which is presupposed by the present 
commentary.’ Nothing could be a better suggestion on the 
part of Rhys Davids than to opine: ‘Our Pali work may 
have been based upon it, but cannot be said to be a mere 
version of it.’ * 


* Cf. Puggala-Pafiinaai Commentary, P.TJS,, p 173 

* BaidhaiatUi’B Mattual, edited by Rev. A. F. Buddhadatta. pp. xui and xiv. 

'Ayam pana BvddhoiattSeartyo Buddhaghoeaeart/yena aamSmaBaeaiko vS 
ihoham vud^Aoteiro «d (• aaUakkhema.’ 

’ The preeent pominentaiy, aa already pointed out by Bbya Davida, refers 
three tunes to an earlier ottAohaAd (Inti^., p. lx). See FauabSU, Jdtaka, I, 
p 62. ’ 

* Introd , p. lx. 
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In this connection I may observe that thon^ it 
professedly followed the Mahav^&ra method of exposition,^ 
the present commentary in FausboU's edition does not claim 
to have been based upon any single commentary in Sinhalese. 
It claims certainly, on the other hand, to have been a critically 
prepared reliable Pali version based upon a previous Jata- 
katthakathd (probably of the Mahavihara school) and a few 
other commentaries, vaguely referred to in the lump by the ex- 
pression Sesa-atthakathidau (‘in the remaining commentaries 
Now, turning to the introductory verses in the Siamese 
edition, I find that there was a separate version of the Jataka 
conunentary which followed with meticulous care the same 
method of exposition as in the PorarMtthakatha w Old 
Sinhalese.* , 

The difference between the two versions is accentuated 
also by the undermentioned three facts : — 

(1) That the Pandmagdthd or Introductory verses are 

quite different in them. 

(2) That the titles of the Jatakas vary here and there. 

(3) That the order and titles of the last ten MahA- 

jatakas, too, are at variance. 

The total number of the Jatakas is, no doubt, the same in 
both of them; it is 647, falling short of the traditional total of 
550 as given by Buddhaghosa and others by three Jatakas. 

In the Pa-ndmagdiha in Fausboll’s edition we are told 
that the work was undertaken at the personal request of three 
Theras, one of whom, Buddhadeva by name, belonged to the 
MahimsAsaka sect^ {Mahirnsdsaka-vamsamhisambhutena). In 
the Siamese edition, on the other hand, we read that the work 
was undertaken in compliance with a repeated request of a 
number of wise and learned monks.* The prologue to the 
Siamese edition is appropriate to the Apaddna-atthakathd. 

1 FausboU, JSt., I, p 1 

‘ Ibid , I, p 62 yam pana Jdtakafihakaihayam iam sesa-atthakatha»u 
n'atthi, taama idham eva gahetabbam 

’ Siamese ed , I, p 2 . Purdna-SihalabhdaSya Pordnatgiakathaya ca fhapitam 
tarn na aBdheti aadMmam xodviticchatam. Taama tarn upantaeSya PoranoMujlcaikd- 
nayam mvajjetva vvruddhatthe vxaeaaUham paleaaayam vtagaa-voi/nanam aefpiam 
karuadm’affhavannanan <t. 

* FausbfiU, I, p. 1. 

< Siamese ed., I, p. 1 , 

‘DhlrStidliardU SgamaAitSht viHMM 
ApadOnatthakatham, bhante, hdtabban H mmaato 
PunappunSdaren’eva yaeUo'ham yaaasAbht 
taamaham aSpadanaaaa Apaddnaaaa aeaato,' etc. 
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As for the difference in titles, however immaterial, the 
following table may suffice to indicate it * : — 


Fausbdll 
Kurunga (21). 
Oagga\\56). 

Tdmada (M6). 

Kakkapi (267). 
Mciccha-Vddana (288). 
Bhad/ra-Ohata (291). 
Kaya-vicchinda (293). 
Koma/ya-pvtla (299). 
Kassapamandiya (312). 
Saaa (316). 

Ambacxtra (344). 
DJurrutaakha (353). 

Ohata (355). 

Ahigu^ika (365). 
Nandiyamiga (385). 
Dhajavihet^ (391). 
Bhiaapuppha (392). 
Vighdaa (393). 

Kdka (395). 

Sattvbhaata (402). 
Kaccdni (417). 

Cetiya (422). 

Mahdauka (429). 
Cullaauka (430). 

Hdrita (431). 
Padakuacd^imd'mva (432). 
Samkha (442). 
Bildri-Koaiya (450). 
Ohata (454). 

Dhamma (457). 
Yuvanjaya (4^). 
Kdiinga-bodhi (479). 
Sarahha-miga (483). 

Sivi (499). 

Sirimanda (500). 
Rohanta-miga (501). 


Siamese 

Kurunga-miga (21). 
Bhagga (155). 

Bdlovdda (246). 
Suvanna-kaklmta (267). 
Maccha-ddna (288). 
Bhadra-ghatabheda (291). 
Kaya-nibbinda (293). 
Komdriya-pvMa (299). 
Kaaaapanandiya (312). 
8aaapandita (316). 

AmJba (344). 

Venaadkha (353). 

Dhanka (355). 

Ahitw^ika (365). 
Nandiyamigardja (385). 
Pabbajita'Viheihaka (391). 
Upaainghapuppha (392). 
Vighdadda (393). 

Mani (395). 

Senaka (402). 
Kaccdnigotta (417). 
Cetiyardja (422). 
Mahdauvardja (429). 
CuUasuvakardja (430). 
Haritaca (431). 
Padakuaala (432). 
Samkhabrdhma'^ (442). 
Biidra (450). 
Ohatapa'^ita (454). 
Dhamm^evapuUa (457). 
Yvdhanjaya (460). 
Kalinga (479). 

Sarabha (483). 

Sivirdja (499). 
Sirimendaka (500). 
Bohana (501). 


It is neither in Fausbdll’s nor in typically Ceylonese 
editions of the present J&taka commentary but only in the 
Siamese that I find the recension of the Pali birth -stories 
which are elaborately illustrated on the glazed plaques at the 


> BImor vananta are not noticed here. 





Ananda Pagoda in Pagan. With regard to the ord^ and 
titles of the Jatakas iUustrated on the Ananda Pagoda as 
compared with those in Fausboll’s edition, DuroiseUe observes : 
‘ The order of the shorter stories up to No. 637 included strictly 
follows that of the Pali Jataka as edited by FausboU (Yols. 
I-V), although the names here and there may slightly differ. 
But the traditional order of the Mahdnipata or the coUection of 
the last ten long stories (Vol. VI of FausboU) is not quite the 
same.’ ' This very observation is mtUatis mutandis applicable 
to the recension in the Siamese edition with equal force. 


FausboU 

Mugapdkkha * (638) 
MMljanaka (639) 

Sama (640) 

Ntmi (641) 

Khaft4okdla (Silj) 
Bhundatta (643) 
MahSndradaleasstipa (644) 


Siamese 
Tenuya * (638) 
Mahajandka (630) 
Suuannaaama (540) 
Ntmtraja (641) 
Candahumdra (644) 
Bhundatta (643) 
Brahmanarada (646) 


VvlhuTapan4^ta (646) Vtdkura (646) 

Mahd-ummagga (646) Mdhoaatha (642) 

VetaatUara (647) Veaaantara (647) 


Ananda Pagoda * 
Temtya ‘ (638) 
MdhOjanaka (630) 
Suuannaaama * (MO) 
Nenu (641) 
CandakumOra ’ (644) 
BhAndatta (643) 
MahShrtdvman&rada * 
(646) 

(T) Vid6ura(646) 
MahoaadJta * (642) 
Veaaantara (647) 


Thus we have two slightly different recensions of the P&li 
Jataka commentary, one mainly based upon the Mahdvihdra 
AtOuikathd and the other upon the Pordna, and both con- 
taining 547 birth-stories in all. I may now proceed to show 
that there was a third recension of the same fulfilling the 
traditional total of 550. In the Preface to the Epigrapihia 
Birmanica, Vol. II, Pt. I, p. iv, f.n. 1, DuroiseUe informs us 
that the terracotta plaques at the Petleik Pagoda, Pagan, 
iUustrate 560 stories. How this traditional number has been 
made up cannot be definitely stated until the letterpress 
which was being written on those plaques is pubUshed. In 
the absence of that, one may at the most indulge in certain 
surmises, none of which may ultimately come true. It may, 
with fair certainty, be conjectured that the required number 
has been made up by adding three Jatakas to or including 
them in one of the two recensions of 547. The question is: 
what are these three Jatakas, and what difference wiU their 


^ Bpigraphxa B%rmantca, Vol. 11, Pt. 1, pp iv-v. 

* For the hat, see Epigraphs Birman%ca, Vd. II, Pt. 1, p. v, and the whole 
vdome 

* Bhaihut title, Mugapakaya, 

* Oariffi-Pitaka has Temnya-eariyd (fourth chapter, djihitfhSncqiargmitd). 

■ Popular Burmese name, Tam-iut TamliM-Jjataha), Epigrt^phaa 
Btrmantea, II, Ft. 1, p. 1. 

* Ibid., n, Pt. 1, p. 29. » /6ia., n, Pt. l, p. 76. 

* /btd . II. Pt. 1, p. 88 

* Ib%d., II, Ptb 1,^ 48. The Jalaing^ Or rather Iffias, oaU it ‘J<U~Mahoa'. 
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inolijtion make to the order of aJl tke J&takaa ? The second 
part of the question cannot be answered now. As regards 
the first part, out of the three required Jatakas, two may, 
perhaps, be supplied from the Gariyd-Pitaka, and one from 
the Mahdvastu, the two stories from the former being those of 
Mahagovinda^ and Sacoa,^ and that from the latter the 
Vnpabha-Jataka,* illustrated on the Bharhut railing,* or all 
the three from the Cariya-Pitaka, viz. those of MahSgovinda, 
Sacca, and Mahalomahamsa.* I say from the Cariya-Pitaka, 
because the Pali cariyda were presumably all based upon an 
earlier collection of the Jatakas. 

Besides these three recensions, two of 547 and one of 550 
Jatakgs, I may evefi speak of another of 500 birth-stories, 
which, as a Pali canonical work, must be regarded as the 
oldest of aU the four. The Cvlla-niddesa gives the total 
number of Jatakas then known to the Buddhist Community 
as 500 {paneajdtakaaatdni).^ The statement in the CvUa- 
niddeaa cannot but be construed as referrmg to a Pali canonical 
text containing 600 Jatakas. Accor(^g to Fa-Hien’s 
itinerary,’ the Abhayagiri School had a recension which 
recognized only 500 jatakas, a total perfectly agreeing with 
the number in the CvUa-niddesa.* I can say, therefore, 
that there were from a certain late date two traditional 
numbers, one maintained by the teachers of Abhayagiri and 
the other by those of Mahavihara. 

In the immediate historical and literary background of 
the Pali canonical collection of 600 Jatakas are the Suttanta 
Jatakas, ‘the earliest forms’ in which we find the Jatakas as 
distinguished from the fables, parables, legends, and current 
folk-t^es presupposed by them. The CtiUa-niddesa, as 
already noted, gives just four typical examples of them. 
Bhys Davids has drawn our attention to some more. Applying 
the single criterion of concluding identification * or the two 
criteria of narration of the tale by the Buddha and identifica- 


^ CariyS-P^aka, No S, Mahdvoftu, III, p. 197, not included in the scheme 
of 647. 

* CanyS-Pitaka, No. 26, -wronglj identified with Saeeaiftkira-Jdtaka. 
The story is not to he found m FsusbdU’s Jitaka See Canyd-Pttaka eommentary, 
edited by D. L. Bsrua for the P.T.S , pp. 231-8. 

' MiihSvaitu, III, p 28; of Dhaimaruoi story IHtiya, xvm. 

* Barua, BarhtU, Bk in, pi. Ixxz, 106. 

* OdiButIa BeoMW, 1927, p. 07. 

* Ntddaa, II, p. 80 

^ Beal, Reeordt of Ae Watem World, I, p. Ixxv. 

* Indrim Culture, Vol. V, No. 8. 

* Applied by Bbin Davids, Ivirod., p. zlviu 
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tion of the narrator \dth the hero,^ Rhys Davids’ list of 
Suttanta Jatakas ^ may be modified and presented as below : 

(1) Mahapad&aa-stoiy (D., II, p. 1). 

(2) Maha-Sudassana (D., II, p. 169). 

(3) MahS-Govinda (D., II, p. 220). 

(4) Makhlideva (3f., Il, p. 74). 

(5) Mahavijita’s Priest (X)., I, p. 134). 

(6) GhatikSira (ilf., II, p. 53). 

(7) Pacetana’s wheelwright {A., I, p. 111). 

Considered in the light of the above observations, the 
position of the Pali canonical collection of Jatakas is abso- 
lutely clear; it contained 500 birth-stoijes at any rate, so it 
was known to the compiler of the Culla-niddesa in about the 
third century B.C., if not earlier stiU. It was virtually the 
same work that was held to be authoritative among the monks 
of Abhayagiri monastery in Ceylon as far down as Fa-Hien’s 
visit, if not later still. The metrical text in the present 
Jktaka commentary is veritably the same as the canonical 
text without certain remodellings, certain amplifications, 
certain additions and alterations here and there. The 
Mah&vihara School stood for a total of 550 Jatakas, and 
produced works to justify it. But whether the actual number 
found is 547 or 550, scholars have convincingly shown that the 
latter number was derived out of the former only by certain 
manipulations ® which, clever or not, are naively mechanical 
and meaningless in effect. 

Even after conceding that the 547 or 550 birth-stories in 
three recensions of the Pali Jataka commentary are thus 
reducible to 500, or for the matter of that, 500 is the correct 
number of Jatakas as known to the author of the CvJla-niddesa 
and to the monks of Abhayagiri, we should not dismiss the 
traditional number 550 as altogether unjustifiable. Here the 
real crux is — ^wheie to find the additional 50 Jatakas. The 
question is not so diflicult to answer as at first sight. There 
are principally these two sources, from either of which the 
Jatakas may be supplied: 

(1) The fifty birth -stories (Parynma-J aiahant) that are 
not contained in the present commentary 
collection of J&takas but available in Siam in a 
separate collection.* 


^ It may bo appbed evidently on the basis of the statement m the CiMa- 
nxddeaa, II, p 80. 

* Buddhiat India, p. 106. , 

* Barua, BorAitf, Bk. I, pp 00-1 Cf. also Rhys Davids, 7n(rod , p Iv, f.n. 1 

* For an account of it, see Leon Feer, Etude ear lee Jatakaa, pp 62-6, 06-71 
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Or, (2) the J&takss that are embedded in the P&li Nikayas,^ 
or related in the Cariya-Pitaka and its com- 
mentary, ‘ the Mahdvaatu,^ and other works, 
but not included in the Pali commentary 
collection of 547 Jatakas. 

Buddhaghosa the Great knew the traditional total number 
of the Jatakas to be 550. His narration of the Jatakas was 
evidently based upon the MahfLvihSi'a recension of the earlier 
Sinhalese Jdtaka-atthakathd. He has utilized a part of the 
Jataka N tddnakathd in his Papancaaudam. Here his narra- 
tion of the Bodhisattva’s career in his last birth assumes 
the form of a summary of what is found in the Jataka 
commentary in Fausboll’s edition. If the general introduc- 
tion to the Atthasalini (p. 32) narrates the dureniddna of the 
Jataka commentary in the same language in which it is 
presented in FausboU’s edition, it is not difficult to make out 
that the whole thing is an interpolation and redundant. 

Tradition certainly ascribes the extant Jataka com- 
mentary * to Buddhaghosa.^ Rhys Davids pertinently 
observed: ‘If not, however, by Buddhaghosa, the work must 
have been composed after his time; but probably not long 
after . . . and had the present work been much later than 
his time, it would not have been ascribed to Buddhaghosa at 
all.’® 

Fortunately there is no paucity of positive internal 
evidence to urge against the above tradition. Buddhaghosa, 
as is well known, has narrated several Jatakas, omitting, of 
course, the concluding portion in his commentaries on the 
first four Nikayas, the Vinaya texts, and the Abhidhamma 


^ E g Mahamjaya'a Pneat {D ,1, p 143), Mahagomnda (D , II), Ohatihara 
(M , II, p 53), euid Pacetana'a Wheelwrtght {A , I, p. 111). Cf Buddhtat Indta, 
p 196 

^ E g Saeeaaavhaya-panijlvla (No 28) and Mahalomahamaa (No 36) m 
addition to Mahagomnda (No. 6). 

* Eg Bakfita {Mc^vaatu, i, p 283), Haatmaga (i, p 286), Bfobha 
(i, p 288), Oodhd (ii, p. 64), Hdrapniddna (ii, p. 67), Vydgynbhiitd Yaiodhara 
(ii, p 69), Sin (u, p 89), Xtnnari (u, p. 94), Mrga {ii, p. 234), Sakunia 
(u, p 241), Kacchapa (u, p 244); SwipamTgaraja (u, p. 266), Anangana 
(ii, p 271); Vrtabha (ui, p. 28), Vanara (m, p 31), Punyavanta (in, p 33), 
VijitSm (ill, p 41), Si/patra (in, p 216), PadumdvaB (iii, p. 166), Candra- 
Siirya.im, p. 172); OaAgapata (in, p 191), DharmalabSui (lu, p. 286), (i) 
Ajfhdtakawndvnya (m, p. 347), (u) Ajfidtakawmjmya (m, p 349), Paficabhadra- 
Dargiya (in, p 303) in addition to Mahagomnda (m, p. 197). 

^ The title suggested in the opening verses in FausbSU’s edition is Jata- 
kattha/oannand, and that in the Siamese edition, Apaddnatthakalhd (p 1) 

‘ ApadSnatthakathim, bhante, katabban U maeaato’, alra Apaddnaaaa 'yhavanxfanA 
(p 2) But the title adopt^ for tiie present Siamese edition is Jdtakatthtdadhd. 

' Oandhavamea, J P.T 8., 1886, p. 69 

' Introduction to Buddhi^ B%Hh-atonea, p. Iz 
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trdatiseB, as also in hia Viavddhimii^ga. Now, comparing his 
narration of a birth-story with that in the present J&taka 
commentary, one may easily notice the points of agreement 
and difference between them. So far as the verses and their 
explanations go, there is hardly any difference worth noting. 
The difference mainly lies in the wording and presentation of 
details. Let one comparison here suffice. 

In Buddhaghosa’s narration, the Mulapariyaya JUtaka is 
commenced with the words: Bhiitapvbbam, bhikkhave, anna- 
taro disapdmokkho brahmaru) Barartasiyarp, pativasati, tipnant 
Veddnam pdragu, etc.* 

The same in the Jataka commentary begins with the 
words : AUte Bardnaaiyam Brahmadatte rajjarn hdrenie Bodhi- 
satto brdhmanakvle nibbattitvd vayappatto tinnam VeSdnani 
pdragu, etc.* 

Here the following points may be noted, each of 
importance: — 

(1) That Buddhaghosa adhered to the earlier Sutta 

phraseology when he introduced the story with 
the word bhutapubbani.^ 

(2) That he independently narrated it in Pali on the 

basis of a Smhalese version then available to 
him. 

(3) That the verses and their explanations were taken 

over intact from the Sinhalese work.* 

(4) That he by his Pali narrations of the stories had 

set the example which was certainly ‘quickly 
followed’.® 

The common authorship of the Paramatthajotikd as a 
serial commentary on the first three books of the Khuddaka- 
nikdya, viz. the Khvddakapdtha, Dhammapada and 8vMa- 
nipdta can be easily establish^ by the identity of the first 
line of the pandmagdihd and the two verses at the end. This is 
evident also from the common method of treatment and style 
of composition. The commentaries on the Mangcda, Ratana 
and M^a Sutta as found in the Khuddakapdtha and Sutta- 
nipdta Atthakathds are identical, while those on the Sela 
and Vdaettha Suttas as found in the Majjhima and Sutta- 


I PapaUcaaiidanx, I, p 57. ■ FausbtJll, Jataka, No 245 

’ Even where the word otUe occurs, the text difFers m language from that 
in the Jataka commentary Cf. Papaneaattdani, m, p. 69, and FausboU, Jataka, 
m, p. 376. 

* This IB partially coiroboiated by the quotations of gSOtOe in the Milmda- 
PaAho from the JOtakas. t 

‘ This was clearly anticipated by Itbys Davids, Buidhiet BtrA-etonu, 
Introd., p. lx. 
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nipdta Afptakafkds are in many respects different. The 
EhyAdakapa^ At^katha, considered section by section, 
appears to be a masterly dissertation, far in advance of the 
treatment of common topics in the writings of Buddhaghosa 
the Great. One may compare, for instance, the treatment of 
the topic of saraiui in the Khuddah^pui AtthaJuitha with 
that in the Sumangalavildaini, the section dealing with the 
Sdmannaphala SvMa. The Dvaitiirisdkdravann/ind in the 
Kh/uddahapaiha AUhakathd clearly presupposes Buddhaghosa's 
treatment of the subject in the Visuddkimagga, The Dhamma- 
pada AUhakathd is in many places referred to in the SuUa- 
nipdta commentary. The ParamaUhajotikd, particularly the 
Khtiddakapdtha AUhakathd, is presupposed by the Vinaya 
commeJitary. 

In the epilogue to the Dhammapada AUhakcUhd its author 
says that he undertook to compose this work while he was 
residing in a monastery erected for him by a contemporary 
king of Ceylon deserving the epithet of Sirikuta of which the 
two variants are Sirikvdda and Sirigutta, and that at the 
request of a Thera named Kassapa. Sirihwta or Sirikvdda, 
is evidently the epithet applied by the author of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd to the contemporary king of Ceylon in the 20th year 
of whose reign he began to write this work. Some are in 
favour of identifying this king of Ceylon with Kitti-Siri- 
Meghavanna who was a contemporary of Samudragupta. 
The author of the ParamaUhajotikd seems to have been a 
Thera of Ceylon. 

Buddhaghoaa III: The tradition indiscriminately credits 
the great Buddhaghosa also with the authorship of the Vinaya 
commentaries, viz. the Samantapdaddikd and the Kahkhd- 
vttaravd. The second work which is a commentary on the two 
Pdtimokkhaa, is nothing but an abridged version of the first 
work in so far as it is a commentary on the Suttavibhahga. 
Even if Buddhaghosa was really the author of these two 
works, his personal identity with Buddhaghosa, the author 
of the ViauMhimagga, has been seriously challenged in recent 
times.^ It is worth while to examine caremly aU the 
external as well as the internal evidence on the subject before 
coming to a definite conclusion. 

The arguments hitherto advanced to prove the existence 
of the two authors of the same name are as follows : — 

1. The author of the Vimddhimagga tells us that he 
proceeded with the writing of this great work following the 
-- - • - — - - - - — 

1 ‘BvddhadaOa and Btlidhaghota: Thetr Oontempcranady and Age,' The 
Vnvoemty of Otjflad SeUietD, VcA. m. 
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behest of the Most Venerable Sanghapfila who was then Idle 
head of the MahavihSTa and a leading personality of the same 
institution in the time of King Gothabhaya Me^avan^, the 
grandfather of King Kitti-Siri-Meghavama, a contemporary 
of Samudragupta. 

2. The author of the Samantapdsddikd tells us, on the 
other hand, that he read the Vinaya commentaries with the 
Most Venerable Buddhamitta who was then the head of the 
Mahavihara and undertook to compose this great work at 
the behest of Thera Buddhasiri. 

3. It seems that Buddhamitta succeeded to the headship 

of the Mahavihara after the death of Buddhasiri, who was 
probably the most saintly head of the Mahavihara and who 
died during Fa-Hien’s stay in Ceylon. * 

4. The author of the Visvddhimagga mentions no con- 
temporary kings either of India or of Ceylon, while the author 
of the SamarUapdsddikd expressly says that he began to 
write his work in the 20th year and completed it at the com- 
mencement of the 21st year of the reign of a famous king of 
Ceylon deserving the epithet of Sirikudda, Siripala. 

5. King Mahanama with whose reign the literary career 
of the author of the Viauddhimagga is connected by tradition, 
was rather an infamous king and utterly unworthy of any 
praise from a celebrity of the Mahavihara. 

6. The author of the Samantapdsddikd refers to a very 
troublesome time after which peace was restored in the 
country, while no such gloomy picture of the time is given in 
the writings of Buddhaghosa, the author of the Viavddhirmgga. 

7. The Kings of India and Ceylon who find an incidental 
mention in the works of the author of the Visvddhimagga 
are aU pre-Gupta, and the Buddhist sects and schools of his 
time figure prominently in the Indian inscriptions which are 
also pre-Gupta in date. 

8. The author of the Samantapdsddikd was aware of 
the disparity in weight which existed between the coins struck 
on the model of those issued by Budrad&man and the nila 
and kddakahdparfas. The Budradamaka class of coins was 
widely current at the time of the author of the Samanta- 
pdsddikd, and their use continued almost up to the beginning 
of the Gupta reign. ^ 

9. So far as the treatment of the common Sutta topics 
in the Samantapdsddikd is concerned, it clearly presupposes 
not only the Visvddhimagga and the commentaries written 
by its author, but also the Paramatthajotik^ which may be 


^ B. C. Law, Buddhut\o Stuihet, I, pp. 383ff. 
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ascribed to CuUa-Buddhaghosa or Buddhaghosa II, a thera of 
Ceylon, whose literary career may also be ass ig ne d to the 
reign of one and the same king deserving the epithet of 
Sirihidda or Sirikuta or Sirigutta. 

10. Both the authors of the Vimddhimagga and the 
Samantapdsddikd have pronounced judgment on the textual 
and doctrinal position of certain Mahayfina works offered for 
acceptance as authentic and authoritative, the former in one 
list and the latter in two separate lists, the findi n gs of the 
latter being more thorough-going than those of the former. 

11. The discussion about these Mahay&na works is 
inconceivable before Gothabhaya Meghavama during whose 
reign, as the Mahavamsa records, a conference was held at 
ThupafSma for an open discussion of the doctrinal issues 
between the theras of the Mahavih&ra and: the Coliyan 
monk Sahghamitta who went from the Indian shore to defend 
the cause of the Vetullakas when they were banished from the 
island of Ceylon by King Gothabhaya persuaded by the 
theras of the Mah&vih&ra. 

12. Neither the prologue nor the epilogue of the Samanta- 
pdaadihd refers to the Vifniddhimagga. 

It is undeniable that in the prologue to his first four 
Nikdya and Ahhidhamma commentaries, the great Buddha- 
ghosa not only mentions the Visvddhimagga by name but also 
states that in explaining the doctrinal points which are 
accurately and elaborately dealt with in it, his comments will 
be brief and concise: 

Iti pana sabharn yasma V isuddhimagge ma/ya supari- 
svddharn 

vvMani, tasmd bhlyo na tarp, idha vicdrayissdmi. 

Majjhe Visuddhimaggo esa catunnani pi dgamanam hi 
Thatvd pakdaayiaaati ta/ttha yathd bhdsitam attham.^ 

' V isuddhimagge pan'idam yasma sabharn paJedsitarn 
tasmd tarn agahetvdna saJaUdya pi tantiyd 
paddnukhimato eva karissdm'atthavanrmnam^ 

In the Samantapdsddikd, on the other hand, there is 
no such reference to the Visvddhimagga and other works of 
the great commentator. In its prologue, the reference is 
made only to the three older Sinhalese commentaries. It was 


^ SurnangaktodgmA, I, p. 2; Pc^ncewudont, I, p. 2, SaTotthappahanni, I, 
P 2, Manorathapurani, 1, p. J 
‘ AtthaaShm, p. 2. 
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written independently as a commentaiy on the Yvn/nya 
Pitaka: 

Yasmim thite sdsartarp, atthitasea 
patiUhitam hoti suaanthitassa 
tarn vanrjayieeam Vinayam amissam 
niaawya pvbbdcariydnvbkdvain.^ 

If this were not the case, he would not certainly have 
thought it necessary to elaborately deal with the common 
Sutta topics, such as the Three Reftiges, and the Jhdnas. 
His treatment of these topics takes the form of so many 
dissertations, although written to a great extent relying on the 
Visvddhimagga, the Nikdya commentaries, the Atthasdlinl, and 
even the ParamatthajotiM. 

The author of the V isuddhimagga has no respect Yor any 
individual opinion regarding the interpretation of a doctrinal 
point, nor even for dcdrya-mata or views of a school of 
teachers, if these are neither in the Atthakathds nor in the 
canonical texts: 

Yasmd pana idam cariya-vibhavana-vidhanarp sabbd- 
hdrena n'eva Paliyam, na Atthalcathdyam dgatam, kevalam 
dcariyamatdnusdrena vuttam,, tasma na sdrato paccetaJtbani. 
Yarn pan'etani Atthakathdsu cariya-vihhavana-vidhanarn vnttam 
tad eva sdrato paccetabbam.^ 

On this very subject we have the considered opinion of 
the author of the Samantapdsddikd. Here his approach to 
the subject is very rational and his findings command respect. 
In his judgment, even if any interpretation be offered either 
as one’s own opinion (attano mati) or as the opinion of a 
school of teachers, it should be tested by the application of a 
criterion of judgment. So he opines; 

Catubhidho Vinayo jdnitabbo: SvMam Suttdnvlomam 
Acariyavddam attano mati ti. . . . Tam pana attano matim 
gahetvd kathentena na dalhaggdham gahefvd voharitabbam, 
hdraiMm sallakkhetvd atthena Pdlim Pdliyd ca atlharn samsan- 
detvd kathetabbam,. Attano mati dcariyavdde otdretabhd. Sace 
tattha otarati e'eva sameti ca gahetabbd . . . . 

The author of the Visvddhimagga is generally very 
uncharitable to his opponents if they happen to belong to a 
school other than the l^havihSra and not infirequently refers 
to them as vitandavadin or vidaddhavddin, or, with a feeling of 
contempt, as ‘others’ (apare). This is not the way of the 
author of the Sanuintapdsddikd. 

It is difficult to say that the author of the Visvddhimagga 
lived long enough to go again to Ceylon to write the Vimaya 

■ 

^ Samanta/paaadikd, 1, p. 1. * V^siiddMrnaggat I, p. 107 

6b 
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commeHtortM. But oertain it is that he too was an Indian who 
appeals to have gone to Ceylon from western India and 
Vindhya region and passed through the Andhra and Cola 
countiies. He record, for instance, that the Vindhya 
forest was without any human habitation.^ His statement 
that the Magadha nail (a measure) corresponded to 12| pakt 
which was the standard weight, and that the nail of Ceylon 
was greater in weight than that of the Damila country, was 
based upon the Andhaka and Mah&vih&ra AtthakcUhas.* 

The author of the Vianddhimagga found the hihapanaa 
meaning the punch-marked coins to be long {dlgha), oblong 
(caturassa), and round (parimaTb^la),^ and characteristically 
observed that a coin-expert could, after taking the kahapa'ms 
in hisTiand, teU at once in which village or town or city, 
whether on a hdl or a river-bank they were struck and by 
whom among the coin -makers.* 

The information supplied by the author of the Samanta- 
pdsadikd on the subject is more definite and historical in 
character. Here he speaks of the BupaatUta * or numismatic 
text which was a secular subject of study. He further points 
out that in the Buddha’s time one kahdpa'm as current in 
Rajagfha, was equal to 20 masakaa, one pdiUi was therefore 
equal to 5 mdsal^, but that was accordi^ to the standard 
weight of the silver punch-marked coins (so ca hho pordTUMsa 
nUakahdparMsaa vaaena), and not according to the standard 
weight of the coins modelled after those issued by Budra- 
daman {na ityreaarp, Bvdraddmakddinofn).^ 

The views of the two authors on the common points are 
substantially the same. The Samantapdaadikd exhibits a 
greater maturity of judgment and better intellectual equip- 
ment. Whether the two authors were one and the same 
individual or not, the fact remains that the Samanlapdaddikd 
represents a later development of the views advocate by the 
author of the Viavddhimagga. 

Diuimmapala'. The Sdaanavaniaa cormects him with the 
island of Ceylon on no other ground' than that he lived at 
Padaratittha (Badaratittha) in the kingdom of Damila 
(Dravida) in the neighbourhood of Ceylon.’ It would have 
been perhaps more correct to say that as a man of KSiicIpura 


^ SamantapSaSdika, III, p. 066. 

^ Ibwi , ni, p. 702 ' Vimddhvmagga, p. 437. 

* Saratlha/ppakSsvni, Sinhalese Ed., p. 216. 

* SamantapOsSihka, Binhaleae Ed., II, p. 86 
' Ibul , Sinhalese Ed., I, .172. 

’ So ca dcani/a-VAammapdlatthero SVuda^paata msndpe Damtiaratthc 
nwSaUattS yma cangahetvS vatiabbo — p. 33. 
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in the country of Cola he belonged to the same school of 
Theravada as the Buddhist Thetas of Ceylon and that, like 
his three great predecessors, he was a celebrity of the school of 
Mahavihara. His commentaries were based upon the Pordn- 
atthakathd as developed and cherished in the Mahfiivih&ra. 
The tradition rightly ascribes to him the commentaries on 
the eight books of the Khuddaka Nihaya^ a commentary on 
the Nettippakarayn and a tikd on the Visvddkimagga known 
by the name of ParamaMhcmuinjuad besides the Idnatthappa- 
kdaini, the Idnatthavanwind and other works. 

In the opinion of T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhaghosa and 
DhammapUla seem to have been educated at the same 
University. In support of this view he refers to the published 
works of the two writers, a careful study of which shows 
that they hold very similar views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, they have 
reached the same stage m philological and etymological 
science and they have the same lack of any knowledge of the 
simplest rules of the higher criticism. The conclusion follows 
that as far as we can at present judge, they must have been 
trained in the same school.’’ 

Mrs. Rhys Davids thus observes: ‘In the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., either before or just after Buddhaghosa had 
flourished and written his great commentaries on the prose 
works of the Vinaya and SvMa Pitakaa, Dhammapala of 
Kaficipura (now Conjeeveram), wrote down^ in Pali the 
unwritten expository material constituting the then extant 
three Atthakathda on the Psalms and incorporated it into his 
commentary on the three other books of the Canon, naming 
the whole ParamatthadlpanV' or “Elucidation of the 
Ultimate Meaning”. He not only gives the dkhydna in each 
Psahn, but adds a paraphrase in the PSJi of his day, of the 
more archaic idiom in which the gdthda were compiled.’ ® 

She further says, ‘The presentation of verses, solemn or 
otherwise, in a framework of prose narrative is essentially the 
historical Buddhist way of imparting canonical poetry. 
Dhammapala’s chronicles are, for the most part, undupheated 
in any other extant work; but not seldom they run on all 
fours, not only with parallel chronicles in Buddhaghosa’s 
commentaries, but also with the prose framework of poems in 


1 Thera-Theni-gaihd, Vdana and Itwuttaka, PetavatOn^t and Vmianavatthu, 
CanySpttaka and ApadSna 

® Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Behgvm and Eihiea, Vol. IV, p. 701 
’ Mrs. Rhys Davids, Paalnu of the Staten, p. zvi. 
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Svtia-nipdta at Saniyutta Nikdya, not to mention the 
Jdtaka.' ^ 

Dhammapfila hod evidently a great admiration for 
Buddha^osa, the author of the ViauSdhimagga, and faith- 
fully followed the lead given by his illustrious predecessor. 
The views of the latter have been upheld throughout his works. 
He was well read and well informed. His prose style is 
lucid and clear, and his expositions, such as those of the 
Bodhi-SvMas in the Uddna, assume the form of dissertations. 
There is evidence to show that he had studied the Bhagavadgitd. 
The commentaries written by him contain, like those written 
by his predecessors, a good deal of information about the 
social, religious, philosophical and ethical ideas of the time. 

V^Hiaena: He is known as the gifted author of two Pali 
commentaries, namely, those on the Cvila and MaM Niddesas. 
Those commentaries known by the name of Saddhamma- 
pajjotikd were written on the method and in the style of the 
ParamattJuijotikd, the commentary on -the SitUa-nipdta. 
He teUs us in the epilogue to his work that he used to reside 
in a monasteiy at Anuradhapura erected for him by a scribe 
called Kittisena and finished his duty of writing the com- 
mentary in the 26th year of the reign of king Siri-Sanghabodhi 
who is honoured with the epithet of Sin-nivasa.^ 

Mahandma : He was another erudite Thera of Ceylon who 
completed the task left unfinished by the great Buddhaghosa 
and other predecessors by writing the Saddhammapakdsinl 
as a commentary on the Patisambhiddmagga in a simple and 
clear style. In the epilogue to the work, he teUs us that he 
finished his work in the third year after the death of king 
Moggallana,’* while he was residing in the Uttaramantiparivena 
of the Mahavihara. That he followed in the footsteps of the 
great Buddhaghosa as regards his exposition of the four 
patisambhidds is undoubted and the fact may be well estab- 
lished by the following citation from his work which is partly 
a verbatim reproduction and partly an elaboration of Buddha- 
ghosa ’s exjdanation of niruMipattsambhidd in the Sammoha- 
vinodani: 

* Mrs Bh3rB Davids, Paalms of the Brethren, p xxv 
‘ rahAo StrtmvSaaaaa Struanghassa Boihino 
chabbisatimhi vasaamhi mtthita N%ddeaa-vann<mS 
Stnsanghabodhi must be identified mth a king of Ceylon who reigned for 
more than 20 years He can be better identifi^ with king VijayabShu I 
(AD 1060-1114) 

’ Some hold that he was probably king Moggallana I who reigned m the 
first half of the seventh oentivy. He may better be identified with MoggallSna 
In, father and predecessor of Vijayabl&u 1, m which case Mahanfima and 
Upasena will figure as contemporanes. 
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Yo pi agamake maharame nihhcMo tatffia oMo hathento 
nama ruMii so pi oMcmo dhamtnaiaya mcanani scmutfhapento 
MdgadMbhdsam eva bhdaisaati. Niraye timcchanayonUfoni 
pettivisaye rmnvsacdoke devciohe ti sabbcOUia Mdgadhtwhasa va 
ussannd. TaMa sesd Otta-Kirata-AndJuika- Yona-Dcmila-bhd- 
addikd aitharaadbhdad parimttanti.^ 

1 Cf. Sammcihamnoiani {P.T 8.), pp. 387-88 
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WORKS 

The first work of Buddhaghosa which he wrote before 
going to Ceylon is known as flamdaya. Dhanunakitti in his 
MaMvamsa Swpplement tells ns that Buddhaghosa wrote it 
out as a treatise meaning it to serve as a supplement to the 
Dhmrmastmgani which is counted as the fimt Abhidhamrm 
treatise.^ Buddhaghosa in the general introduction to his 
AUhas^ini, gives an account oi the contents of the Dhamma- 
sangani, according to which, the first Abhidhamrm treatise as 
then known to him comprised four main divisions, each called 
a kanda: CiUakanda, Rupahiryda, Nikkhepdkanda and Attha- 
hatha haif^Oi.^ If so, there is no reason to suppose that the 
Ndnodaya forms a part of the text of the Dhammaaahgani as we 
now have it, although Dhanunakitti is very definite in stating 
that Buddhaghosa made it a kanda of the Dhammasahgam. 
It is difficult to risk any opinion on this point until perchance 
the text of the Ndnodaya is obtained from Siam or elsewhere. 

The Visvddhimagga is certainly the first great work 
written by Buddhaghosa in Ceylon and by writing it he 
permanently established his reputation as an exponent of 
Buddhism. Dr. P. V. Bapat has been at pains to show that 
the views of the opponent criticized in the Visuddhimagga 
belonged to the VimvMimagga written earlier by Thera 
Upatiaaa who was presumably an adherent of the rival school 
of Abhayagiri.* Even it is maintained by others that the 
Theras of the MahavihSra made Buddhaghosa a hero obviously 
for the reason that they fotmd in him the most capable among 
the Mah&viharins to outdo the work of a partisan of the rival 
school. However the Visuddhimagga was certainly the first 
work of Buddhaghosa in Ceylon and it presupposes no earlier 
Pitaka commentaries than those written in Sinhalese. After 
this he wrote out the commentaries on the first Four Nikdyaa, 
and then the commentaries on the seven Abhidhamrm books 
in their accepted order of enumeration. It may be worth our 
while to give a detailed accoimt of each of them, in the 
chronological order. 


* COiomamsa, Cb^. XXXVIl. 

Tattha ttSnodayam noma kaivi pakararwr/i tada Dhmmuuaiigamjfa,' 
kSn hanf^am. * 

' AtthaaSMrd, p, 6 

' VvmvttMnagga end Vimddhimagga, pp. xvii ff. 
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^VisvddJiirmgga?-'. This is an encyclopaedic work on 
Buddhism, written by Buddhaghosa at the request of Thera 
Sa^hapala. It is generally believed that it was written in 
Ceylon in the time of king MahSnama^ That it was Buddha- 
ghosa’s first production in Ceylon is beyond doubt. 
Buddhaghosa requested the priesthood of Ceylon to give him 
access to all their books as he was desirous of translating the 
AUhakathd. In order to test his capability the Theras of the 
Mahavihara gave him two gdthds to explain. The ripe fruit of 
tbe attempt made was the Visvddhvmagga which does not 
presuppose any earlier Pali commentary. It refers, however, 
to the AUhakathas available in Sinhalese only. It is 
undoubtedly a marvellous production and is said t0 have 
been composed ‘ under somewhat romantic circumstances ’ . It 
has earned for him an everlasting fame. It is considered to 
be the only book in which the whole Buddhist system is well 
depicted. It does not contribute anything to the Pitakas 
themselves but it aims at a systematic arrangement of their 
contents. It is not a commentary on any single text but 
claims to be a compendium of the Buddha’s doctrine as a 
whole.* Spence Hardy is right in pointing out that this work 
presents an abstract of the doctrinal and metaphysical 
parts of the Buddhistical creed, which acquires an authority 
and authenticity, which no compendium exclusively formed by 
any orientalist of a different faith can have any claim to.* 

The Mahdvatnsa account of the circumstances that led 
to the composition of this work, agrees substantially with 
what is found in it. Buddhaghosa begins the dissertation by 
quoting the two stanzas from the Sarny utta Nikdya and 
proceeds with it by way of explaining it elaborately. The 
stanzas cited are as follows : — 

Site patitthdya naro sapanno, 
c%ttam pannam ca bhdvayam, 

Atdpi nipako bhikkhu, 
so imam vijataye jatanti. 


^ A P. Buddhadatta and D, A. Gunawardhaua havu edited and published 
two Sinhalese editions of the Vtnuidhimagga There is a Burmese edition of 
this text by Saya XJ Phye Mrs Bhys Davids’ English translation of the 
Srst two chapters of the Vtavddhimagga deserves mention Some portions of 
this text with Sanskrit translation have been prmted m the Journal of the 
Buddhist Text Society There is an mcomplete ^ition m Bengali by Gopialdas 
Chowdhury and Samana Pun 9 ananda, published in 1923 Due to the oombmed 
labours of Mrs Rhys Davids and Mr Pe Maung Tm a readable^nglish translation 
entitled the Path of Punty has come out under the auspiora of the Pah Text 
Society of England ‘ 

' Buddhism, PrvmUwe and Present, p. 212. 

' Masvual of Buddhism, pp. 681-2 
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A wise man ^ould think of meditation and wisdom after 
having been established in the precepts. An active and wise 
bhikkhn disentangles this lock. Buddhaghosa records the 
circumstances under which he wrote his Visuddhimagga 
(I, p. 2). At the end of the work again, BuddhaghoEui repeats 
these very gdthds. He says that the interpretation of mla, 
etc., has been given in the Atthakathds on the five Nikdyas. 
The interpretation gradually becomes manifest, being free 
from all faults due to confusion, and it is for this reason that 
the Visuddhimagga should be liked by the Yogis who are 
desirous of obtaining purity and who have pure wisdom. 

The vocabulary of this work is astonishingly nch as 
compared with the archaic simplicity of the Pitakas. The 
quotations in the Visuddhimagga from the Pitakas, the 
Pordnas, the Sinhalese Atthakathds, etc., are innumerable. It 
contains the whole of the Therava^ Buddhism in a nutshell. 
In it, Buddhaghosa is strong in his attacks on Pakativdda, i.e. 
the Sankhya and Yoga systems which believe in the dual 
principles of Purusa and Prakrti. He shows an extravagant 
zeal for differentiating the Buddhist conception of avijjd or 
ignorance from the Prakrtivadin’s conception of Prakrti as 
themot cause of things.* 

'^It is evident from the Visuddhimagga that Buddhaghosa 
had a fair knowledge of anatomy.* 

In this work Buddhaghosa treats of such topics as 
dhiitahgas (ascetic practices), kammatthdnas (objects of con- 
centration), ambssatis (recollections), samddhi (concentration), 
abhihnd (higher knowledge), khandhas (aggregate^, dyatarms 
(sense organs), indriyas (controlling faculties), etc.* 

^ Strict observance of the sUas leads to the purification of 
the body while the practice of samddhi or concentration leads 
to the purity of soul, and the development of pahnd or wisdom 
to perfect wisdom. As the ways to attain to purity or visuddhi 
have been explained in the text, it is called Visuddhimagga 
or the Path of Purity.'' 

An account of the contents of the Visuddhimagga is 
given in the Sumahgalavildsini which runs thus: ‘The nature 
of the sUakatTid, dhutad^mmd, kammatthdndni together with 
aU the carvydvidhdni, jhdndni, the whole scope of the samdpatti, 
the whole of abhirmd, the exposition of the pahnd, the khandha, 
the dhoSiu, the dycdandni, indriydni, the four a/riyasaccdni, 
the paccaydkdra, the pure and the comprehensive naya and 
the indispensable magga and vipassandbhdvand.' * 


* Visuddhimagga, II, p fi26 

* Sumamgalavdaami, pp 1-2 


I Ibid., I, pp 249-26S 
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Nagai in the J.P.T.8.^ points out that the V^sudihimagga 
of Buddhaghosa is but a revised version of the Vinvummagga 
by a thera named Upatissa of Ceylon. He f^her says tj^t 
Upatissa belonged to the first century A.DMind was a con- 
temporary of Vasabha of Ceylon (A.D. 66-109). The work is 
entirely lost in Ceylon and it exists only in a Chinese translation 
dated A.D. 505 by a Cambodian priest named SahghapSla.'' 
Nagai in section V of his article, shows how the Chinese text 
agrees generally with the Pali text of the Visvddhimagga. 
According to him the difference in each case can be accounted 
for on the ground of re-arrangement, interpolation or curtail- 
ments The description of the Chinese on the whole is much 
simpler than that of the Pali. , 

^The PararmtOiamanjuad is a scholium on the Visvddhi- 
magga written by Dhammapala. The Visuddhimaggaganthi, 
a Burmese Pali work, explains the difficult passages of the 
V iauMhimagga.^'^ 

Sumang^vildsini: This is a commentary on the Digha 
Nilcdya written by Buddhaghosa at the request of the Sahgha 
Thera Dfttha.® It contains a variety of information, historical, 
geographical, philosophical and religious. A vivid picture of 
sports and pastimes may be gathered from it. It gives us a 
glimpse of Buddhaghosa’s wide learning. There is a scholium 
on this work Imown as Pa^fliamasdratOiamanjusa. The 
language of this commentary is less confused than that of the 
other commentaries written by Buddhaghosa. There are 
Sinhalese and Burmese editions of this work. 

In the introductory verses, Buddhaghosa gives a history 
of its composition. The Visvddhimagga, according to him, 
stands for explaining the meaning of the four dgamas.* The 
SumangcdavUasim is based upon the authority of the Four 
Agamas and the V isvddhimagg^ and is directly based upon the 
Agamatthakathd in Sinhalese. '' Here the author speaks of the 
four kinds of SvMas: (1) Attajjhdaayo, i.e. a Sutta delivered 
by the Buddha of his own accord; (2) Parajjhdaayo, i.e. a 
SuUa delivered to suit the requirement of others; (3) Pucchd- 
vasiko, i.e. a SvMa delivered in answer to a question; and 
(4) AUhuppatiho, i.e. a SvMa delivered by way of introducing 
other SuMas.'' 

‘'Some information regarding the daily life of a bhikkhu 
has been given here. In the daytime a bhikkhu shtmd free 
his mind from all obstacles by walking up and down and 


1 1917-1919, pp. 69-80. 

* Bode, Palt lAtercUure of Burma, p. 19 fji. 
' Vonant DSthSnSga, 


* SumoAgalavtldetfii, I, p. 2. 
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sitting. In the first watch of the night he should lie down 

in the last watch he should walk up and down and sit. 
Early in the morning he should go and cleanse the space 
surrounding the Cetiya and the Bodhi-tree. He should give 
water to the root of the Bo-tree, and keep water for drinking 
and washing. He should then perform all his duties towards 
bis teacher. After finishing ablution, he should enter his own 
dwelling place, take his rest on the ground and think of 
Jeammatthdna. At the time of going for alms, he should sit 
up from meditation, and after taking his alms-bowl and 
garment he should first of all go to the Bodhi-tree and after 
saluting it he should go to the Cetiya. After he has saluted the 
Cetiya, he should enter the village for alms and after having 
finished begging for alms, he should give religious instruction 
to many persons desirous of hearing it. Then he should 
return to the vihara .^ ' 

'^uddhaghosa refers to the following sports and pastimes 
and to the various kinds of seats : dice {atthapadam), sporting 
with an iron ball (canddlam), a kind of pastime which is 
played after imagining a kind of dice-board in the sky 
(dkasam), sporting with a bamboo which is turned in various 
ways (vatnsam), a sport in which large sticks are beaten by 
short ones (ghatikam), and a kind of sport which is played 
on the ground on which many paths having fences are pre- 
jiared to puzzle the players.^ As regards seats, a big seat, a 
carpet with long hairs \gonakam), a silk seat decorated with 
gems, a kind of woollen seat in which 16 dancing girls can 
dance together, a seat having feet with figure of deer, etc., 
thick woollen seat with many designs of flowers, woollen 
seat, and a seat having the figure of lion or tiger may be 
mentioned.’ 

Buddhaghosa refers to an aboriginal custom prevalent in 
South India, namely, that of wai^ng the bones of dead 
relatives after digging them out and besmearing them with 
scents. On an auspicious day they used to eat various kinds 
of food collected for the occasion while crying for their departed 
relatives.^ 

Many ascetics used to live in the Dakkhinapatha and one 
of the forefathers of Ambattha went there and learnt om- 
batthavijja, a science through the influence of which the weapon 
once raised could be brought down. He came to Okkika 
and showed his skill and secured a post under him.’ 


^ SumaAgdlavitSmTu, I, pp 180-7. 
* Ibtd., I, pp. 84-6. • 

*■ * Ibid., I, pp 84 foil. 

° Sumarigaimniemni, I, p. 266. 
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The account of the First Buddhist Council shows a 
hlftwHin g of the Vina/ya account in the CvUavagga, Ch. 3CI, 
and that in the Pali Chronicles. The two Pdtimokkhaa are 
mentioned as the texts that were not recited. The interest of 
the account lies in the fact that it clearly sets forth the circum- 
stances leading to the rise of the different schools of the 
Bhanakas for the preservation and transmission of the 
Nik^as and Vinaya texts through chanting. It records, 
moreover, that the four books of the Khudddka Nikaya, 
which were evidently later additions, were not in the list of 
the Dighabh&nakas.^ 

“^The division of the tdpasas (hermits) into eight kinds and 
their definitions are interesting.® Similarly the accounts of 
the judicial system of the Vajjian confederacy of Vesfih,® 
and of the cause of king Ajatasattu’s grudge against the 
Vajjis,* and the legend of Asoka stating that prince PiyadSsa 
(Priyadar^ana) would assume the title of Asoka ^ at the 
time of his coronation, are noteworthy. The prophecy about 
Asoka * is in agreement with the Dipavamaa tradition, accord- 
ing to which, prince Piyadassana was coronated twice, once 
under the title of Asoka and subsequently under the title of 
Piyadassi. 

Papancasiidani: It is a commentary on the Majjhima 
Nikaya written by Buddhaghosa. Like other works of the 
great Pali scholiast, the Papancasudam has been found in the 
Singhalese, Burmese and Siamese manuscripts. The text of 
the Majjhima Nikaya as presupposed by its commentary, 
precisely like the texts of the three other Nikdyas as pre- 
supposed by their commentaries, is what is now found in the 
P,T.S. and other editions. The introductory verses of the 
first Four Nikaya commentaries refer to the Visvddhimagga 
and the Four Agamas. This particular Atthakathd is said to 
have been written in compliance with a request made to 
Buddhaghosa by the Most Venerable Buddhamitta while 
they were staying together at Mayurasuttapattana (modem 
Mayaveram) in South India. The Four Nikdya commentaries 
are composed in the same Pali prose style, and all of them are 
full of legendary materials and historical and geographical 


* Sumangdlavilamni, pp 8ff • IM , I, pp 270ff 

’ Ibid, IT, p 519; B C hen. Some Kfotnya Tribes vn Ancient India, 

pp 90ff 

* Ibid , II, p 616, B C Law, Some Ksatnya Tribes m Ancient India, 

pp lllfiF , 

^ Ibid , II, p, 612 Anagate Piyaddso kumdxo chattam ussapetva Asoho 
nama dhammaraja bhamesati. 

* Dypamamsa, VI, 22 
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details. Their common authordup is evident from the 
identical explanations of the common topics. 

In the Papanca&iidani Buddhaghosa records that to 
facilitate an easy understanding of the Three Vedas the 
teachers conversant with the local dialects expounded either 
through the medium of Tamil or through that of Telugu and 
the like.^ Here he pomts out that the Buddha, too, adapted 
his teachings to the needs of his hearers when he presented 
them either from the popular standpoint {sammvii, sammati), 
or from the scientific or philosophic standpoint {paramattha). 
The authoritative verse quoted in this connection corresponds 
with Nagarjuna’s opinion as stated in the Mddhyamika 
Kdrikd: 

Duve saccdni akkhdsi sambuddho vadatam varo 
sammutim paramatthan ca tatiyarn nupaldbbhati.^ 

Dve satye samupadritya Bvddhdnarn dharmadedand 
sarnvrti paramdrthad ca tritiyam ndsti kthcanam.^ 

Just as in the Sumangalavildsint, so in the Papahcasudani, 
Buddhaghosa distinguishes Pali, as the language of the 
Buddhavacana endowed with the ten qualities of having the 
sounds discriminated as low accented or high-accented, long 
and short in syllabic representation, long and short in metre, 
nasalized, connected, arranged and free* from the Dravida, 
Kirata, Yavana and other Mleccha languages that were 
wanting in all the consonantal sounds.^ The Siamese edition 
has wrongly Savana as a variant for Yavana. By the Yavana 
language was probably meant Latin, the language of the 
Romans, whose trade connection with the place near about 
Kancipura (Conjeeveram) from the second century B.C. is 
proved by certain clear traces recently found by the 
Department of Archaeology. 

In connection with the Anyapariyesarm, Mahdsaccaka 
and other SvMas, Buddhaghosa records certain interesting 


* Papa^Acasudww, I, pp 137-8 Yathd h^ desabhasakusalo tinnam veddwim 
oUhaaamvanTKinako acarvyo, ye Da/mi{abhaadya vuUe attham jananM,, teaam 
DamUabhaadya dcikkhaU, ye AndhakabhaaSdiau annatardya, teaam tdya tdya 
bhdadya 

* Ibtd , I, p 138 

* MSdhyamika Kdnkd 

* PapaAcaaudani, II, p 203: 

StOilUadfumttaA ca digharaaaam 
garukalahukaA ca mggahUam 
aambandhanamvavaUhetam wmuttam 
daaadhd Ig/a/fijainabuddhvyd pabhedo, 

* Ibtd., II, p 203' Jjfimtla-kvrdta-Yavanddr-Mdalclchdnam bkdad mya 
^^yoA^auapdripunyd abhdwdo* The Adds also the nsme of the PSjBSika. 
bhfisk. 
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legends of the Suddha which arO'to be found in the JSiolea 
Niddnakatka. 

Saratthappakdaini^: This is the commentary on the 
SampvAta Ntkdya written by Buddhaghosa at the request of 
the Most Venerable Jotipala. It is equally rich in legendary, 
historical and geographical materials, and it throws a good 
deal of ligh t on the social, rehgious, political, and economic 
life of India and Ceylon. Although Buddhaghosa speaks of 
two kinds of measure, nSM and he does not point out 

in the manner of the author of the Bama/niapcLsddikd the 
difference which existed between the nSlla that were in use in 
Magadha,® Dravida and Ceylon. He supplies a very interest- 
ing piece of information about a class of heretical Brahmin 
teachers known as Nakha * or Samkhyd ^ Pasandabrahmana 
who used to instruct the masses in the law of Karma % 
drawing pictures in a portable gallery, illustrating the happy 
or unhappy results of human deeds on earth and appro- 
priately labeUing them with inscriptions. The class of 
painting produced by them was known in the Buddha's time 
by the name of Caranacitta or ‘rambhng painting’. He 
gives a detailed account of this pictorial art in his Atthasalin!.* 

Attention may be drawn also to another piece of in- 
teresting information supplied by Buddhaghosa regarding the 
appearance of gods among men, which may throw some light 
on Asoka’s statement about the commingling of gods and men 
in Jambudvipa (M.B.E.). We are told that gods while 
appearmg m the human world give up their natural com- 
plexion and power and assume a tangible form in excelling 
glory and power as if they were well-dressed men going to 
witness a theatrical or musical performance. In other 
words, they come down and appear in finely dressed human 
forms.^ 

In this particular work Buddhaghosa offers us a list of 
the Mahayana texts that are evidently of the DhSranI and 


^ It has been published in three volumes by the P T S. under the able 
editorship of F L Woodward Palm-leaf manusonpts are available (B. C Law, 
History of Pah Literature, II, p. 439) 

‘ SaraUhappakamni, I, pp 162-3 

* Samantapdsddika, UI, 702. 

* This 18 the name found m the Siamese edition and it was probably a 
mistake for Makha or Mamkha meaning ‘artist’. 

‘ The variant SamkhyS, met with m the P,T.S edition, may be taken to 
have been the same word as Oanaka. 

* Sdratthappakasini, II, p 327, AtthasShni, p 64. 

’ SdraUhappaJedsini, I, p, 14 Devoid Jn manuMolofiam dgaecha/rndva 
pakativannam pakait-rddhvm jahttod oldnkam attaiffidBam katvd atirekcmatynom 
atureka-xddlmn mdpetvd nataeamajjddini gaochantd, manused wya abhuarMatena 
kdyena dgacchanti 
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Guhyasamaya and Vaidalya classes ^ and declares them as 
unauthentio and unauthoritative on this two-fold groimd: 
(1) that they had not passed through the first Three Buddhist 
Councils, and (2) that they deal with themes which do not 
fall within the scope of the recognized topics of Buddhism. 
In this connexion he gives an account of the process of 
gradual disappearance of the Pitaka texts (pariyattiantara- 
dhdnam) which is met with in almost the same form in the 
Andgatavamm. 

ManorcMuipumni * : This is the commentary on the 
AnguUara *Niledya written by Buddhaghosa in compliance 
with a request made to him by the Most Venerable Jotipala 
while they were staying together at Kahcipura and other 
placed (in South India) and subsequently at the Mahavdiara 
ill the island of Tamraparni. In the first part of this work 
Buddhaghosa gives a legendary account of the Theras, the 
Theris and the Upasakas and the Upasikas who were placed 
foremost by the Buddha for havjng excelled others in certain 
special gifts, acts or attainments. 

The vivid accounts of the continent of Jambudvipa, the 
Anotatta Lake with its four outlets on the four sides known as 
SlMmukka, Hatthimukha, Aaaamukha and Uaabhamukha, the 
channelling out of the four rivers, especially of the origin of 
the^ Ganges, are repeated in the Suttanipdta commentary. 

The definition of the four kinds of sacrifice called Sasaa- 
medha, Puriaamedha, Sammdpdaa and Vdjapeyya in terms of 
the .four aangahavatthua on the part of the righteous and wise 
rulers is evidently a departure from the Brahmanical tradition 
and it is coloured by the Buddhist idea of piety. The 
account of the Horse sacrifice {Aaaamedha) is found to be 
inconsistent with the definition of the four medhas mentioned 
aboTO. 

Buddhaghosa gives a romantic description of the three 
tanks and palaces of the Bodhisatta, prince Siddhattha . ' 

Atthaadlinl^i It is an important commentary on the 
'Dhammasangani or Dhaitmaaangaha, the first treatise of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka. ' ^Like the Sammohavinodani, it was 

* Ibid., II, pp. 201-2 TiMopana saAgUnyoandrulham DhSlulccahS Aramrna- 
ndkaths, Asubhakaihd Sdnavatthidcathd Vij^Skararufako imehi pancahi katha- 
vatthUhi bahwemi Otijha Vmayam Oufha VeegarUoram Varmajnfakam Anffuli- 
fitdlaptfaJcam Bafthapdlagqfjitam Alavcikagajjitam VedaUa/pdakanti abuddha- 
vacanam panyaUi-aoddhammofpaiiTiij)^^ nama 

* The CdtuUhasaratthitmarijuad or the on the Manorathap&rani wntten 
by a pupil of Sumedha Thera. Hie complete work has been printed in Ceylon, 
Buzina an^ Siam 

' £ Muller ei&ted this text for the P T.S. Fe Maung Tm has translated 
it mto Bnghsh. There is it schohum on the AtthaaShni called the Pathama- 
PoromoCtluqmkiSsmi. 
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written by Buddhaghosa at the request of his namesake, the 
Bhikkhu or Yati Buddhaghosa who is now taken to be the 
same person as Cnlla Buddhaghosa to whom the QanShavanMa 
ascribes two commentaries.'^ 

^ It contains some historical and geographical information 
besides the explanations of the technical terms of Buddhist 
psychology^ In the introductory verses Buddhaghosa says 
that he had already dealt with some of the points in his 
VisuAdhimagga. Although the Atthasalini aims to be an 
exposition of the Dhammasangant, yet there is some anomaly 
in the contents and arrangements of the two books. There 
are some chapters of the text which the commentary omits 
and some chapters which it adds independently of the text. 

Dr. Bapat and Mr. Vadekar have listed a number of 
disparities, which are rather verbal than real, between this 
work and the ViavdAOtimagga as regards the treatment of 
certain common topics.^ 

In the general introduction, Buddhaghosa describes the 
contents of the Abhidharuma treatises and discusses many 
textual problems. According to him there was a school of 
Buddhist teachers who were reluctant to include the Katha- 
vatthu in the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The Dhamnmhadayavi- 
bhanga which now forms the concluding section of the second 
Abhidhamma treatise was counted before as a separate book, 
say, before the Kathdvatthu took its place.® 

The general introduction is made unduly long and tedious 
by including in it an account of the avidure niddna of, the 
Bodhisatta’s life. 

The most important contribution made in this work is 
the dissertation known as Dvdralecdhd. 

As distinguished from the Visuddhimagga, the Attha- 
sdlini is less scholastic in style and exhibits more freshness 
and originality in treatment. >/ 

Sammohavinodani ® : It is a commentary on the Vibhanga, 
written by Buddhaghosa, at the request of his younger con- 
temporaiy and namesake, Yati^ Buddhaghosa. It contains 
the gist of the Pordnatthahathd. This commentary and the 
V isvddhimagga comment on the same subjects in many places. 
The SammoJMvinodanl offers us the exposition of the khandkas 
(constituents), dyatanas (spheres), dhdtus (elements), aaccas 
(truths), indriyas (senses), paccaydkdras (interdependent 


^ Atthasdlini, DeveuiSgari Ed. (Bhandarkar Onental Senes. Poona, No 3, 
1942), Introd , pp xxxv-xxxiz „ 

® B. C Law, History of Pah Literature, I , 

* A. P Bnddhadatta Thera edited it for P T.8. m 1923. In Bnimese, it 
was published seversil tunes. In Ceylon about half of tbe book has been printed. 
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causes), sa<ipa<tAdna (right recollection), mmmappadhSma 
(right conomtration), idMipadoa (bases of miracles), seven 
hojjhangas (supreme knowledge), magga (the noble eightfold 
path), jAdTUM (stages of meditation), appanum^ (consisting in 
an unlimited or perfect exercise of the qualities of friendliness, 
compassion, goodwill and equanimity), aikkkapadaa (precepts), 
patisambhidd (analytical knowledge), (true knowledge), 
etc. In the section on the dhdtua, the thirty-two parts of the 
body have been discussed. In the section on the aaccaa, 
the four Noble/Truths are dealt with. The section on the 
Pacccvydkaraa has an interesting discussion on' the subject of 
dependent origination. 

l^^ukaUidpakara^-ap^kathd: This is a commentary 
written by Buddhaghosa on the third book of the Abhidhamma 
Pitaka presumably at the request of the Bhikkhu or Yati 
Buddhaghosa. It has fourteen sections containing inter- 
pretations of the five khandhaa (constituents), twdve ayatanaa 
(spheres), sixteen dhdtua (elements), and the like. 

Pttggalapannatti AWiakathd^: This commentary has an 
important dissertation on the PahhaMia or concepts classified 
and defined according to three different nayas or methods, 
namely, the Pcdinaya, the Atthakathdnaya, and the 
Acariyanaya. According to the first method, these are to be 
classified as the concepts of aacca, khandha, dhdtu, dyatana, 
indriya and puggala, the last forming the subject-matter of 
the treatise itself. According to the second method, we are 
to discuss the logical significance of the concepts divided into 
two groups of six each. According to the third method, too, 
the concepts are to be considered as divided into two groups 
of six each. The treatment of the subject ot panhattia in the 
Abhidhammatthaaahgaka and its commentaries is entirely 
based upon Buddhaghosa’s dissertation.* 

KaihdvaUhuppakara'mpthakathd: This commentary 

edited by Minayeff in the J.P.T.S., 1889, and translated by me 
under the name ‘TAe Debates Commentary' (pubbshed by the 
P.T.S., London), differs from the AtthasS,ini or the Sammoha- 
vinodam in that it does not bear a title independently of the 
name of its Abhidhamma text, the KathdvaMhuppakarana. 
It is an indispensable aid to the study of the KathdvaMhu 
which is not clear in many of its contexts. It helps us to 
clarify many knotty points and is not without historical 
importance. 


^ Edited for the P.TJ3. by O. Landaberg and Mrs. Hhys Davids (■/ P TJ3., 
1913-1914) 

* Shwe Zan Aung’s Conypendwm of PhUoaophy, P.T S., Introductory 
Essay, pp. 4ff. 

7 
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text introduces us to the controversira after contro- 
versies that took place between the orthodox school and the 
Bohismatios, without specifically mentioning the names of the 
actual or probable disputants. It gives the names of the 
upholders of controverted points. These were not only one 
or other of the seventeen schismatic schools that arose, 
according to tradition, prior to the reign of Asoka, but some 
schools that arose also after his reign. It is mentioned that 
the Bahulikas were otherwise known as the Bahusrutikas. 
The commentary categorically speaks of the six post-Asokan 
schools, viz. Hemamtakd, Jtdjagirikd, SiddJtatthika, Pvbba- 
seliyd, Aparaseltyd and Vdjiriydi while it attributes some of 
the views to such schodls as Uttardpathakd, Andhakd, VetvUa- 
kd, Hetuvddd and Makdaurmatdvddins but none to the Vdjirtyas 
and Hemavatakas. The commentator has associated the 
VetuUakas with the Mahasunnatavadins in certain contexts. 
He keeps us in the dark as to who the Hetuvadins were, 
although certain views are definitely attributed to them. 
The commentary on the Puggalakathd is really important for 
the history of the Sangha together with a few following 
kathds. the rest is a gradual accretion to the text itself. 

Yamaka-atthakathd : Following the text, this commentary 
has been divided into ten chapters, viz. Mula-Yamaka, 
Khandha-Yamaka, Ayatana- Yamaha, Dhdtu- Yamaha, Sacca- 
Yamaha, Sankhdra- Yamaha, Anusaya- Yamaha, Citta- Yamaha, 
Dhamma-Yamaka and Indnya- Yamaha. 

'^The first chapter Mvla-Yamaka treats of kusaladhamma 
and akusaladhamma. The second chapter deals with the 
kusala and akusala dhammas according to their aggregates 
{khandhd), viz. rupa, vedand, sannd, sankhdra and vihndna. 
This chapter has been divid^ into three main sections, viz. 
pahnattivdra, pavattivdra and panhhdvdra. The third chapter 
is devoted to the treatment of kusala and akusala dhammas 
according to the twelve dyatanas. The fourth chapter 
treats of dhammas according to the elements which are 
eighteen in number. Here, too, the three ways of explanation 
have been followed. The remaining chapters deal with 
truths, constituents {sankhdra), inclination {anusaya), mind 
(ciHa), dkamma and senses {indriya). In the section on 
dhamma, kusala dhamma and akusala dhamma have been 
explained.^ 

Palptavappakarana Atthakathd^: This is a commentary 
on the most difficult of the seven Abhidhamma treatises known 
as Patthdna or Mahdpakarana. The most important disserta- 


1 Edited by Mrs. Bhys Davids for P.T.8., London. 
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tion on the subject of the twenly-four pacmyas or relations is 
found in the first two sections, namely, uddemmra and 
niddesamra. Buddhaghosa’s explanations of the relations 
differ, in some respects at least, from the treatment of the 
subject by Vasubandhu in his Abhidharmakoia. In this work 
Buddhaghosa rightly points out that the term hetu is employed 
neither in the Ny&ya sense of the major premise in a syllogism 
nor in the philosophical sense of cause (kdra^); it is employed 
just in the psycho-ethical sense of ‘ motive ’ or ‘ spring of action ’ 
(mvlatthena). 



Chaptbe VI 

TEXTUAL AND DOCTRINAL EXPOSITIONS 

According to Indian tradition, a oommentaiy means 
reading new meanings back into old texts according to one’s 
own education and outlook. It explains the words and 
judgments of others as accurately and faithfully as possible 
and this remark applies to all commentaries, Sanskrit as well 
as Pali. The commentary or bhd^a, as it is called in Sanskrit, 
imphes, of course, an amplification of a condensed utterance 
or expression which is rich in meaning and Bignifica>nce'' as the 
great Sanskrit poet, Mdgha, says in his famous kdvya^; 
but at the same time there is always an element of originality 
as the definition given by Bharata in his lexicography shows: 
'Those who are versed in the hhasyas call that a bhd^a 
wherein the meaning of a condensed saying (aiitra) is pre- 
sented in words that follow the text and where, moreover, 
the commentator’s own words are given.’ * 

Atthakath& is the PfiJi term to denote a bhdsya. The 
concluding section of the Dhammaaangani bears the name of 
an AtthaJaUM-kavda or AUhuddhdra-kan^, although it is 
lacking in the distinctive features of an Atthahathd, Buddha- 
ghosa in the introduction to his Pv/ggalapamatti ccmmentary^ 
speaks of three different methods of treatment, chronologically 
coming one after another. These are called Pali-naya, 
Atthakat?id-naya and Acariya-naya. The first is the method 
of treatment met with in the canon itself. The second is the 
scholastic method developed and followed in the Sinhalese 
commentaries upon which he based his own works, while the 
third is evidently a method of interpretation adopted by 
individual teachers. The third method had, therefore, a 
scope for attano mati or individual opinion. Buddhaghosa, as 
we saw, did not attach much importance to individual opinions 
and the teachers’ views. It was to the canonical texts and 
the Sinhalese commentaries that he attached real importance 
and value. 

Any AUhakathd may also be represented as an AUka- 
vanmna, or simply as a vannmd. The Nidde$as or Vibhangas 


* ‘Samish'ipUuydpyatOByaiva vakyatyarthagariyoBoh 

bhavantu me.’ {Siiupalsbadha, n, 34 ) 
® SQlrSrtho vami/cUe f/aira padmh HitranuearMith | 
svapaddm ea varnycmte bha^yam bhdtyavtdo v%duh || 

This 19 quoted aa Bbarata-vH^ja m LvAgadi«amgrdhafik&. 
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which were the oanonical prototypes of exegesis before 
Buddhflghosa served to specify the word for word meaning on 
an analytical method as well as to elaborate the thesis set out 
in brief. So it was said of Mah3>kacc§na that he excelled 
others in his ability for elucidating the meaning of what is 
stated -in brief {samkhittena bhaaitasaa oMiarp, viWidrena 
vibhdjeti). The Atptakathds seek to determine the meaning 
following what MahSkaccSina, the putative author of the 
Netti and Petakopadesa, calls the textual and exegetical method 
(sv/tamayeTui atthani panyeaUabbant). On the linguistic side, 
they are to be concerned with the consideration of the texts, 
the statements in the form of sentences, the grammatical 
constriction of the words, their order, and the l^e. On the 
doctrinal side, their concern is to be with preliminaiy investiga- 
tion, full investigation, critical examination, comparison, 
manifestation, signification, exposition, analytical elaboration, 
and clear declaration {vicayo pavicayo parikkhd upaparikkha 
tvland aankdsand pakdaand vivarand vibhajand vMdnikararM).^ 
The Buddha himself propounded a definite method in 
terms of four great instructions (cattdro rnakapadead), meamng 
it to be followed by his disciples in deciding the controversial 
points concerning the Doctrine and the Discipline when they 
arose.* This method, elaborated in the commentaries, served 
as the canonical basis of the decision of controversial pomts 
[vinicchayaa) in the orthodox school. According to the 
Buddha’s method, whenever a new point of the Doctrine or 
the Discipline was mooted, it was to be tested in the light of 
both the Doctrine and the Discipline, and it was to be accepted 
as correct, if it could be harmonized with the underlying 
principles of both as laid down by him. One cannot fail to 
see that the Buddha’s purpose was, as usual, to call attention 
to the essence or spirit of the thing, whereas the purpose of 
the Attkakathd method was to defend the sectarian standpoinn 
of the Theravada. Here the authority is the authority of the 
Suttas or canonical texts recognized as such by the three 
orthodox councils. These were to be regarded as the books 
of unquestionable authority, and in the lesser order of 
preference were to be treated as the auxiUaiy works , 
[svMdnvl&maa), the conunentaiies {Atthakathds) and the 
individual views of the teachers belonging to the Theravada 
school {attano mati). Even the last one was to be used as 
the basis in preference to the texts, the appendices, the 
expositions aqji the views that belonged to other Buddhist 


* Netti, pp. 6, 8, 9 


IHgha, IE, pp ISSff. 
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sects and schools of thought.* The essential point to be 
kept in view was whether the proposition ofFered was con- 
sistent or inconsistent with the path leading to deliver- 
ance (vivaMupaniasita) according to the Buddha’s method. 
Although this point, too, is emphasized by Buddhaghosa 
here and there, it is more the letter than the spirit of a set of 
the authoritative texts passed as the Book by the Theras of 
old which has guided the course of orthodoxy in his expositions. 

The Atthakathd-naya or scholastic method was required 
for discussion in the ni^na or general introduction of certain 
relevant historical points in co nn ection with the text as a 
whole as well as each individual discourse or section. The 
explanation in a general or discursive or critical fashion, 
keepmg both the formal (textual and linguistic) aif0 the 
material (doctrinal and connotative) aspect in view was 
offered after it. The questionnaire to be answered m the 
niddna is formulated in terms of kena (by whom?), kattha 
(where delivered ?), kadd (when ?), and kasmd (what for, for 
whom?). This varies according to the nature of the texts 
dealt with. Buddhaghosa in his Atthaaalinl (p. 31) sets forth 
the following typical questionnaire : 

'' Ayam Abhidhammo ndma kena pahhdvito, kattha pari- 
pdcito, kattha adhigato, kena adhigvtto, kattha vicito, kadd 
vicito, kena vkito, kattha desito, kaea' atthdya deaito, kehi 
patiggahito, ke aikkhanti, ke aikkhitaatkkhd, ke dhdrenti, kaasa 
mcanam, kendbkatan til.' 

‘By whom has this Abhidhamma been promulgated? 
Where has it matured? Where and by whom has it been 
mastered ? Where, when and by whom has it been investi- 
gated? Where and for whose benefit has it been taught? 
By whom has it been accepted ? Who are learning it ? Who 
have learnt it ? Who are getting it by heart ? Whose word 
is it ? By whom has it been brought ? ’ 

It goes without saying that the answers given are 
legendary, uncritical, orthodox and ch i ldish. It is at the 
second step that we notice seriousness and profoundness, 
although here also the etymological ingenuities often mar the 
beauty of the discussions. In explaining the texts Buddha- 
ghosa supplies historical, geograplucal, biological, textual and 
doctrinal details, much of which is of interest and importance. 
It IS necessary, however, to separate the grain from the husk. 
As to the texts themselves, the variants of readings and 
interpolations are noted with great care. For the stock 
passages the commentaries offer stereotyped* explanations. 


' SamfmtapasadikS, I, pp. 290ff. 
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The rigidity of style and pedantry in the Viavddhimagga 
grow less and less as we oome to the Nikaya and Abhidhamma v 
commentaries, in which Buddhaghosa’s prose style is found 
easy and lucid. 

1. Historical: According to Buddhaghosa, the Buddha 
is known as Dasahcda because he is possessed of ten powers 
which may be classified under two heads, physical strength 
and the strength of wisdom. One cannot be a Buddha only 
by physical strength because it forms the outward strength of 
a man which is considered insignificant. This strength 
cannot help a man for full comprehension of suffering, for 
abandoning the origin of suffering, for cultivation of the Path, 
and for the realization of the f^t. In order to become a 
TaWtgata, i.e. the Buddha, the powers which are characterized 
by stability and support and which are reaUy the forces of 
wisdom, are helpfiU.^ According to Buddhaghosa, the 
Tatkdgata is described as the lion because he possessed the* 
capacity of restraining himself from the worldly powers. 
He had the powers of putting down the views and theories 
propounded by other teachers. He was not afraid of anything 
in this world and was the most skilful amongst the members 
of eight assemblies of human and divine beings.® 

, Buddhaghosa refers to four kinds of Buddha: (1) the 
Buddha who has attained enlightenment by practising 
pdramitd (perfection); (2) self-dependent Buddha; (3) master 
of four truths ; and (4) the learned Buddha, i.e. one who had 
heard much.® 

As the previous Buddhas came for the welfare of all 
beings, so the Blessed Gotama came. As the previous Buddhas 
attained enlightenment by fulfilling the ten paramitds, so 
the Buddha ^d. The Buddha destroyed desires for sensual 
pleasures by renunciation, malevolence by non -injurious 
desires, sloth and torpor by his right vision, doubt by the 
analysis and exposition of dhamma, and ignorance by his 
knowledge. He fully realized the true characteristics of the 
four elements. He also realized the four noble truths and 
dependent origination. He heard, knew, touched, tasted, 
and thought of all that was in existence in the human world 
as well as in the world of gods. What he preached and, 
taught, was complete, correct and perfect in meaning and 
exposition and to the point. His action was in agreement 
with his speech and vice versa.* 


* SSratthapjxdcSnni, II, p 43. 

* Ibtd , n, p 46; cf PapaAeasCdani, 11, p 27. 

* Sdratiht^^jahSsmi, I,^. 2S 

* PapaHeatOdatn, I, pp 46-61 ; of. SumcmgalamlSMni, I, pp 66-08. 
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The Sumangcdavildsilu records the reasons for caOing the 
Buddha the Tathagata.^ The Buddha had to perfonn fivefold 
duties: (1) duties before meal, (2) duties after meal, (3) duties 
in the first watch, (4) duties in the middle watch, and 
(5) duties in the last watch of the night. 

'^) Duties before meal included the following: — ^Ablution 
early in the morning and sitting alone till the time of begging; 
at the time of begging alms to robe himself; tying his waist 
with belt and takmg his ahns-bowl on going for alms some- 
times alone, sometimes accompanied by the hhikkJtuaamgha 
in villages or towns, sometimes in natural posture, and 
sometimes by showing miracles, e.g. wind cleaning the street 
which he was to traverse. To preach to the ddyakaa (alms- 
givers) according to their intelligence; and to return thei^&ifter 
to the vihdra and to enter the Gandhakuti after the return of 
,all the bhikkhus from the begging-tour. 

(2) As to the duties after meal: His attendant used to 
prepare seat for him m the Gandhakuti and he after sitting 
on it, used to wash his feet. Standing on the step of the 
steurcase of the Gandhakuti, he used to instruct the bhikkhus 
to perform their duties diligently. He spoke thus, ‘The 
appearance of the Buddha is rare, it is difficult to be bom as 
a human being, good opportunity is also difficult to be 
obtained, ordination as bhikkhus is also difficult to be had, and 
the hearing of the Saddhamma (Good Law) is also difficult to 
be obtained.’ Some of the bhikkhus used to seek his instruc- 
tions in kamtnatfhdnaa (objects of meditation). The Blessed 
One used to give instructions in the kammatthdnas suitable 
to their nature. The bhikkhus used to return to their 
dwelling-place or to the forest after saluting the Buddha. 
Some us^ to return to the Cdtummahdrdjika Heaven or to 
the ParanimmitavasavoMl Heaven.* After giving instructions, 
the Blessed One used to enter the Gandhakuti and lie down, on 
the right side.' He used to see the world with his eye of 
wisdom after refreshing himself. He then used to give 
instructions to the people who assembled in the Preaching 
hall with scented fiowers, etc., and then the people after 
listening to the religious instructions, used to return after 

, saluting the Buddha. 

(3) In the first watch of the night if he desired to bathe, 
he used to get up from his seat and enter the bath-room and 
bathed hinuelf with water supplied by the attendant who 
made ready the seat for him in the Gkmdhakuti. He used to 


* SumangalaviUlstm, I,,pp 60-68. * 

* See mjr book. Heaven and Hell tn BudihxM PerepecUve, pp. 7, 16, etc 
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put on red coloured undergarment tying his waist with belt. 
Then he used to put on the upper garment keeping one 
shoulder bare, and thereafter to sit on his seat alone in the 
mood of meditation. The bhikkhus used to come to worship 
him. Some bhikkhus used to ask him questions, some to ask 
for instructions in kammaithana, and some to request him to 
give religious instructions.' ^e Buddha used to satisfy the 
bhikkhus by fulfilling their desires. Thus he used to spend 
the first watch of the night. 

(4) Duties in the middle watch: After the bhikkhus had 
left him, the devatds used to come from 10,000 lokadhahLs 
(world cycles), and the Blessed One used to spend the Tniddla 
watch in answering the questions of the devaa. 

ftl) Duties in the last watch of the night : The last watch 
of the night was divided into three parts. He used to spend 
the first part by walking up and down, the second part by 
lymg down on the right-hand side in the Gandhakuti, and the 
last part by seeing with his eyes the person who acquired 
competency in knowing dhamma on account of the acquisition 
of merit by serving the previous Buddhas.^ 

Anuruddha was the foremost among the theras who had 
the Divine Eye.* Pindola Bharadvaja was one of the eminent 
bhikkhus. He was well versed in the three Vedas and 
afterwards became an Arahat.* Mahakaccana was the fore- 
most among the theras who could fully explain the brief 
utterances of the Tathdgaia.* Kevata who was the younger 
brother of Sariputra, attained arahatship.^ Vanglsa was 
bom in a Brahmm family. He was versed in the three 
Fedos. He was reckoned as the foremost of those possessed 
of intelligence or ready wit.® Punna was the son of a 
Brahmin named Mantani. He was bom in a Brahmin family. 
He received ordination and in due course attained arahatship. 
He, was one of the foremost of the bhi kkh us.^ Kumara 
Kassapa was reckoned as the foremost of the wise speakers, 
orators or preachers.® Mahakotthita was the foremost among 
those who possessed analytical knowledge. He received 
ordination and attained arahatship through his analytical 
knowledge.® Ananda was the foremost among those who were 
vastly learned in the Doctrine. He was the personal attendant 
of the Buddha and attained arahatship.^® Umvela Kassapa 


^ SumaAgalamlSmni, I, pp. 46-48 

® Manorathapuram, I, Pt I, pp 183-182. * Ibtd , pp. 196-199. 

* Ibid., pp 20^9. * Ibid , pp 223-230 

' Ibid,, pp 266-270, of. SSratthappakSmrn, I, pp 285-6. 

’ Ibid., pp. 199-204. * « Ibid . pp 283-6 , • Ibid., pp. 286-6 

Mimorathapiirom, I, Pt, I, pp. 286-296 
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was the foremost of those who had many followers. He 
became an arahat. He was an ascetic of the Jatila sect.^ 
Upfili was the foremost of those who knew the Vinaya rules. 
He was a barber. He with Anuruddha, Ananda and others 


visited the Buddha with the intention of becoming monks. 
They asked for admission into the Order and in order to curb 
their pride, they requested that the barber should be first 
ordained and their request was granted.* The Manoraffia- 


^uranl also contains an interesting account of the Thena. 
yhe attention of the readers may be drawn to my work 
"Women in Bvddhist Literature, Chapter VIII, which supplies 


the account of the Theria based on this commentary. MaUikSi 


was the chief queen of Udena of Kosamb!. She wg^ the 


daughter of a poor garland-maker. One day while returning 
home after purchasing a cake from a shop she found the 


Blessed One going on alms. She offered the cake to the 
Master who accepted it. When Ananda asked him about the 
merit of this gift, Buddha replied that she would be the 
[.chief queen of Ko sala on that very day.® Migaramata was 
born as the daughter of a banker named Dhanafijaya. She 


was named Visakha She was married to the son of a Savat- 


thian banker named Migara, who used to call his daughter-in- 
law mother. So she was named Migaramata.* KisagotamI 
was given in marriage to the son of a Savatthian banker. The 
banker was very much pleased with her thinking that her very 
presence was the cause of turning the charcoal into gold.® 
Jtvaka, the celebrated physician in Buddha’s time, was bom as 
the son of a courtesan of Rajagaha named Salavat!. He was 
thrown into a dustbin. He was reared up by Prince Abhaya. 
He out of devotion towards the Blessed One built a monastery 
and presented it to the Sahgha headed by the Buddha.® 
Kassapa was his personal name. Buddha asked his followers 
to call Kassapa. They asked him as to which Kassapa the 
Master wanted to see. The Blessed One then named him as 


Kumara Kassapa.^ Purana Kassapa was so named because 
with his birth, the number of slaves in the family reached 
brndieA. fteA, iiom master’ a bLonse axvA on. t\ve way 
was robbed of his clothes by thieves. He entered a village 
being naked. He afterwards renounced the household life.® 
Mak]^aU Oosala was bom in a cow-shed and hence he was 


1 ManoTaihapUmni, pp 297-300 ® Ibtd,pp 311-312 

® Sdratffuippakdmni, I, p 140 * Ibid., I, 148 

‘ Ibid., 1, p 100. ' PapaUcaSidtmi, HI, pp 46.6 

» Ibid., II, p. 120. , 

* Ibid., n, p 233; cf. SaratthappakdBmi, I, p. 130. 
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called GosSla.^ Ajitakesakamball was a heretical teacher. 
He was called Kesakambali because he used blankets made of 
human hair.* Pakudha Kaccfina always used hot or tepid 
water. He considered it a sin to cross a river.* Bimbisara 
was called Magadha because he was the king of Magadha. 
He was called Bimbisara because he was possessed of the 
beauty and prosperity of the body.* 

According to Buddhaghosa, Ajatasattu was even before 
his birth an enemy of Bimbisara. The circumstances, as 
recorded in the Suma^alavildaini, are no doubt shocking. 
The queen believing that the child in her womb would be an 
enemy to the king tried to effect miscarriage, but she was 
prevented from doing so by the king urging that a sinful act 
wouIJS be abhorred by the people of Jambudipa and that 
voluntary abortion was against the national tradition of 
India. The queen thought of destroying the child at the 
time of deb very but m vain. Maternal affection towards the 
child got the upperhand and she could not kill him. In due 
course the king made him his Vice-regent.® Ajatasattu 
took advantage of it and kept his father confined in a room. 
Nobody was allowed to visit him except the queen who was 
afterwards prevented from doing so. The queen inspite of 
the prohibitive injunction used to bring food for her husband 
concealing it in several parts of her body. She was one day 
found out and ordered not to enter the room with any kind of 
food. Bimbis&ra got some sustenance by licking her body. 
This too was detected by the over-vigilant Ajatasattu. She 
was forbidden to enter into the room and asked to see the 
king from outside. Bimbisara was thus prevented from 
taking any food but he was still ahve. The commentator 
informs us that the inhuman practices of Ajatasattu increased 
in their barbarity.® Bimbisara breathed his last with the 
words 'Buddha and Dhamma’’ and afterwards bom in the 
Cdtummahdrdjika Heaven.’’ On the day Bimbisara died, a 
son was bom to Ajatasattu. When Ajatasattu received the 
news of the birth of his soli, filial affection arose in him. He 
ordered the release of his father but it was too late. He 
afterwards repented.® 

Sundarika Bharadvaja was a Brahmin belonging to the . 
Bharadvaja gotra. He was of opinion that a dip in the river 
SundarikS would remove all rins committed by a man.' 


1 PapaitcaaUdahi, II, p. 233, ilnd., I, p 130. ® Ibtd , II, p 233 

■ Ibul., II, pp ^33-4. * SumaAgala v . I, p 280. 

* Sumangalavuisatni, I, n 134 * Ibid , I, pp 136-136 

» Ibid , I, p 137 » Ibid, I, pp 138ff 

* PapaHeatudani, I, p 177, cf SSratthappakdaini, 1, p. 233. 
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The SumangalavUaainl speaks of the origin of the S&kyas 
which is traced back to king Okkaka (Iksvaku). King 
Okkaka had five queens. He had four sons and five daughters 
by his chief queen. After the death of the chief queen, the 
kuig married another young lady who extorted from him the 
promise to place her son upon the throne. The king there- 
upon requested his sons to leave the kingdom. The princes 
accordingly left the kingdom accompanied by their sisters. 
They went to a forest near the H^alayas and began to 
search for a site for building a city. In course of their search 
they met the sage Kapila who said that they should build a 
town close to his dwelling place. The town was built and 
was named Kapilavatthu. The four brothers married the 
four sisters excepting the eldest one and they came ^ be 
known as the SSkyas.' 

2. Oeographical: SavatthI was the place where Buddha 
used to go on alms. The city was so called because it con- 
tained the abode of the sage Savattha. As everything was 
available there, the name of the city was Savatthi.^ Jetavana 
was the place where Buddha lived.^ As regards Tapodarama, 
the arama was so called because it had a lake the water of 
which was hot. At the foot of the Vebhara hill there was an 
abode of the Nagas. There were two heUs round BAjagaha 
and the river flowed through these hefis, hence the water 
became hot. Tapoda is the name of the stream which flowed 
into and fed the Tapoda lake.* Buddhaghosa explains 
Giribbaja as meaning an enclosure of hiUs.^ As it stood like 
a cattle-fold surrounded on all sides by mountains, it was 
called Ginbbaja.* Giribbaja may, therefore, be taken to 
mean a ‘hill-girt’ city. The commentator refers to the city 
of Bajagaha (inner and outer).^ The Deer Park at Madda- 
kucchi was an important site near Bajagaha. Buddhaghosa 
takes it to be the actual name of the park where the antelopes 
were allowed to live freely. The path came to acquire the 
name Maddakticchi (rubbed belly) from the circumstance 
that here Bimbisdra’s queen tried to cause abortion with a 
view to kilUng the inimical child in the womb by getting her 
beUy rubbed.® Patibhanakuta was a boundary rock which 
looked like a mountain.® Indakuta (Indrakuta) hill which is 
in the neighbourhood of Bajagaha derived its name from the 
yakkha or the yakkha derived his name from the hill.‘® 


1 SumangalavUdnni, I, pp 258-260, of. Saratthappakdnni, I, p 6S. 

® PapaAeasudani, I, p. 69. • Sarattha^^pakSsmi, I, p IS. 

* Ibid , I, p 38. * Ibid., II, p 159. *^apaiic(uBdani, I, p. 161. 

’ SartMuippakdstni, I, p. 313 • SSratlhappiikSsini, I, p. 77. 

' Ibid , Siamese Ed., in, p 413. ^ SdraUhappakSsvtu, I, p. 300. 
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The Sanskrit Indraka is an architectural term, meaning 
‘a council haU’. It might be that the abode of the yakkha 
concerned was just a h^-like stone structure marked by the 
presence of a sacred tree. Sappin! occurs as the name of a 
river or rivulet in the neighl^urhood of Bajagaha. It, as 
its name implies, was a stream with a winding course . Buddha 
used to sojourn occasionally on its bank.^ A Buddhist 
establishment was founded at Ekanala in Dakkhinagiri. 
Ekanala was a Brahmin village in Dakkhinagiri, an importent 
locality which lay to the south of the hills of Bajagaha.^ 
The history of the VepuUa mountain is to be traced from an 
intermediate period when the vertebrates proper had not 
apposed in this earth (Sdratthappakdsinl, II, 158). Mahavana 
was a natural forest, the trees of which grew up natmaUy 
and they were not planted. This big forest stretched in a 
line with the Himalayas without any break {ibid., I, p. 67). 
Aggalava cetiya was the chief shrine of Alavi. Before the 
advent of the Buddha the Aggalava and (^tamaka-shrines 
were inhabited by the yakkhas and nagas. When the Buddha 
was bom, they were driven out by men who built many 
monasteries there (Sdratthappakdsinl, I, p. 268). The Mand&- 
kinl pond lay in the Chad(Wtavana and was fifty yojanas 
in extent. The half of this pond contained transparent 
water and the water of the other half was waist deep and 
was full of white lotuses (ibid., I, pp. 280ff.). Gaya has been 
described as a village (ibid., I, p. 302). Ganga and YamimS 
are referred to as great rivers (ibid,, II, p. 64). The city of 
Sumsumaragiri in the territory of the Bhaggas was so named 
because when it was being built, an alligator made a sound 
and after the voice of the alligator the city got its name 
(U}id., II, p. 249). Badarikarama stood at a distance of one 
gdvuta ^ from the Gositarama (ibid., II, p. 316). The mango- 
grove of Ambapall, a famous courtesan of Vai^li, contained 
a monastery built by Ambapall who dedicated it to the 
Buddha whose doctrme she adopted when she heard the 
Master preaching it (ibid.. Ill, p. 177). In the city of 
Nalanda there was a mango-grove called Pavarika-ambavana. 
A merchant who was the owner of this grove, became devoted 
to the Buddha when he heard the latter preaching Dhamma. • 
The mango-grove was handed over to the Buddha for the use 
of the SaAgha (ibid.. Ill, p. 207). Afijanavana was so called 


> SSrcMhappakdtmi, 1, 219, Sapjnm-ndmthaya nain/ya Ore 

* Ibtd , I, 242; Dakkiiimagmaimn Bajagah^ panrnretva (KUaaaa gtrmo 
daIck/nnabhSffe janapado aitfa, Taanwm janapade tatika vtKanusSpv lad eva 
ndman . . Ekanaia (» tastagamasaa ndmarn 

* A little less than two milee. 
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because the flowers of the garden were collyrium-ooloured 
{ibid.. Ill, p. 247). The way to Upavattana, the s&la grove 
of the MaUas, lay on the other side of the river Hirafiflavatl 
{ibid., I, p. 222). The people of Ayujjhanagara built for the 
Bud(^a a vihdra in a spot surrounded by a forest near tiie 
curve of the river Sarayu {ibid., II, pp. 233-4). Sukarakhata 
was a cave. It was made during the time of Kassapa Buddha. 
In course of time it was buried in the earth. A pig dug the 
earth near it. After a shower of rain the earth was washed 
out and the cave became exposed. A forester {vanaca/raka) 
saw it and removed the earth round it. He cleaned the cave, 
fenced it, built its doors and windows and furnished it with 
all the requisites. He then handed it over to the Buddha for 
his residence {Sdratthappakdsim, III, p. 249). The Salamgara 
hermitage was so named because it was full of sweet scented 
sala^ trees. According to the commentator it got its name 
from the fact that the salala tree stood at its gate {ibid., 
p. 263). The city of Vai^ali was so named because it grew 
big in size by the walls which went round the city thnce.^ 
The Hajakardma monastery was so called because it was 
Ifuilt by king Pasenadi of Kosala,^ Isipatana was so called 
because the sages on their way through the air got down 
here or started from this place. On their aerial journey, on the 
Gandhamadanapabbata, paccekabuddhas having spent seven 
days in contemplation bathed in the Anotatta lake and came 
to the human habitation through the air.^ 

The city of Ukkattha was so named because it was built 
by the light of the torches at night so that it could be com- 
pleted within the auspicious time.* Subhagavana at 
Ukkattha was a beautiful wood. On account of the romantic 
nature of its surroundings, people used to go there for festi- 
vities.^ Buddhaghosa refers to Payaga as a ghat of the 
Ganges. Here the palace occupied by king Mah&panada was 
submerged.* Bahuka, Sundarika, Sarassati and Bahumat! 
are described as four rivers, none of them was of any use for 
internal purification.^ The region where the people of 
Pubbavideha lived in former times came to be known as the 
Videha kingdom. The region where the people of Apara- 
goyana and Uttarakuru formerly lived came to be known as 
the kingdoms of Aparanta and Kuru respectively.* 

Kammasadhamma was a town of the Kurus. According 
to Buddhaghosa this town was spelt differently as Kammasa- 


^ SaratffuippcikdmTii, m, p 266. 

* Ibid., in, p. 2B6 

* Ibid., I, p. 11. 

* Ibid., I, p. 178. 


■ 7&id.rm, p. 283 
V * PapancaaOdaml, I, p. 10. 

• Ibtd., I, p. 178. 

* Ibid., I, p. 226 
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dhamma and Kammasadamma. He offers an explanation 
for the name of ogre Kammfisa who was also called I^mmasa- 
pfida. Kammjiaa was the actual name. The element 
pdda was added to his name because of the wound he once 
received which when healed up, left a scar like a piece of well- 
grained timber.^ Buddhaghosa describes the Himalayan 
region to be 3,000 yojanas in extent.* The Gijjhakuto 
mountain was so called because the shape of its peak was 
like that of a vulture. Buddhaghosa gives another explana- 
tion. The mountain was so called because the peak was the 
abode of the vultures. The ri^e of a black rock stood by the 
side of the Isigili mountain.* 

l^sall was so named because of the successive increase 
in its size.* The Va]]i territory was thrice increased by one 
gdvuta each time. As it was increased again and again the 
city came to be known as Ves^.* Kapilavatthu was so 
named because the sage Kapila lived here. The Sakyas are 
said to have built their city and named it after the sage 
Kapila.* Sumsumaragiri was a city m the Bhagga country 
and its capital was so called because, on the very first day of 
its construction, a crocodile made a noise in a lake near by.'^ 

According to Buddhaghosa Migadaya was so called 
because it stood at the place where assurance of fearlessness 
and safety was given to beasts and birds.® 

B&jagaha (Ut. the abode of kings) was so called because 
it was the residence of the kings like Mandhata> Mahagovinda. 
According to another tradition it was a human habitation 
during the time of the Buddhas while at other times the city 
was deserted and turned into an abode of the demons.® 
Bajagaha stood at a distance of 60 yojanas from Kapilavatthu 
and 15 yojanas from Savatthl.^® Kalandakanivapa was a 
woodland at Veluvana. It was so called because food was 
regularly given here to the squirrels. It is said that an 
ancient king once came here for sports and being overdrunk 
fell asleep. Seeing him asleep his followers went out in 
search of fruit. A cobra being attracted by the smell of 
liquor began to approach the king. Seeing the imminent 
danger of the king, a tree spirit assumed the form of a squirrel, 
and roused the king by its chirping. The king awoke and 
saw how his life was saved by a squirrel. He then gave 
orders that henceforth the squirrels of that locality would be 


* PapaneasHdanl, I, p. 226. 
> IM , II, p. OB. 

* Ibid., n, pp. IB foil. * 

’ Ibid., II, p. 66 

' Ibid., n, p. 134. 


* Ibid , II, p. 6 

* Ibid , II, pp. 19 foil. 

* 76td , n, p 61 . 

® Ibid , II, p 66 
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Tegularly fed. The place therefore came to be known aa 
Kmandakanivflpa.^ 

Before the advent of the Buddha, the Paccekabuddhas 
{^nt a week on the Gandhamfidana mountain in meditation. 
Rising up from meditation they washed their faces at Anotatta 
lake, took their garments and alms-bowls and then they came 
through the sky and got down at Isipatana. They then went 
back to Gandhamadana mountain after taking their food 
which they received on begging. The place was called 
Isipatana because the sages on their way through the air 
came down here and left this place for their Himalayan 
abode.^ 

The distance from BuddhagayS. to Gaya was^hree 
gdvutas.^ 

NMika is described as a pond near which stood a village 
known by the same name.^ Gosihgasalavana was a forest 
tract near NSdika. According to Buddhaghosa, the forest was 
so called because the branches grew up, like the horns of a 
cow, from the trunk of a big sMa tree which stood in this 
forest.^ Mahavana was a big natural wood at Vaifi&li. It 
stretched in a hne from Kapilavatthu to the Himalayan 
region and therefrom to the sea. It was marked by a 
boundary.® The territory of Ahga was named after its 
princes who were also known as the Angas.'^ The country of 
Kosala was the abode of Kosalan princes. Buddhaghosa 
gives a curious explanation of the origin of its name. It is 
said that when nothing could make the prmce Mahapanada 
smile, his father offered a handsome reward for him who could 
do this. People came to the king’s palace and tried in vain 
to please MahapantUla. After seven long years Sakka sent a 
celestial actor who was successful in making him smile. 
After this men started going back to their respective homes 
and on the way meeting friends and relations began to ask, 

‘ How do you do 7 Are you all right ? ’ The place where this 
took place came to be called Kosala on account of the repeti- 
tion of the word ^Kusala\^ 

Buddhaghosa offers two explanations for the name of 
Kosambi: (1) it was so called because Kosamba trees grew in 
plenty in and around the countiy; and (2) the city was so 
called because it was built near the hermitage of the saint 
Kusamba.® Ghositarama was built by a banker named 
Ghosita. In the past there was a kingdom ramed Addila. 


1 PapaiUsaaudani, II, p. 134 * find , II, p. 188 

' Ibid , II, p 188— One gavuta = a little less tban two miles 
* Ibvd., II, p 236 » Ibid , n, p. 236. • Ibtd , II, p-. 267 

’ Ibid., II, p. 812. • find., H, 326. » Jbid., II, pp. 389-90. 
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In I^UB kuigdom a poor man named KotOhalaka while going 
to anotber place at the time of famine, being unable to carry 
his son, threw him on the way. The mother out of affection 
went baxsk and brought the child and returned to the village 
of gopalas (cowherds) who gave them milk-rice to eatX The 
child could not digert the milk and died at night of cholera 
and was reborn in the womb of a bitch. The young dog was 
the favourite of the head of the cowherds, who used to worship 
a Paccekabvddha. The cowherd used to give a handful of 
cooked rice to the young dog which followed the gopalas 
to the hermitam of the PacaeJ^uddha. The young dog used 
to inform the Faccekdbuddha by barking that rice was ready 
and used to drive awray wild beasts on the way by barking. 
As thh young dog served the Paccekahvddha, he was reborn 
after death in heaven and was named Ghosadevaputta who, 
fallen from heaven, was reborn in a family at Kosambl. 
The banker of Kosambi being childless brought him up and 
when a legitimate child was born to the banker, he attempted 
to kill Ghosaka seven times but on account of the accumulation 
of merit Ghosaka could not be killed. He was saved by the 
instrumentality of a banker’s daughter whom he eventually 
married. After the death of the banker who attempted to 
kill him, he succeeded him and was known as Ghosakasetthi. 
At Kosambl there were two other bankers named Kukkiita 
and Pav&riya. At this time five hundred ascetics came to 
Kosambi and the three bankers, Ghosaka, Kukkuta, and 
FavSiiiya built hermitages in their respective gardens for 
the ascetics and supported them. Once the ascetics while 
coming from the Hii^ayan region through a forest became 
very hungiy and thirsty, and sat under a big banian tree 
thinking that there must have been a powerful devoid residing 
in the tree who would surely help them. The presiding deity 
of the tree helped the ascetics with water to quench their 
thirst. The deity when asked as to how he (deity) acquired 
such splendour, replied that he was a servant in the house of 
a banker Anathapindika who supported the Buddha at 
Jetavana. On a sabbath day the servant went out to walk 
in the morning and returned in the evening. He enquired 
of the other servants of the house and learning that they 
had accepted uposatha, he went to Anathapindika and took 
precepts. But he could not observe the precepts fully and in 
consequence of the merit accumulated due to the observance 
of half the uposatha at night, he became the deity of this 
tree endowed vdth great splendour. They went to Kosambi 
and informed the aetfhis of this matter, ^e ascetics went to 
the Buddha and acquired ordination and araliatship. The 
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ae^is afterwords went to the Buddha and invited the Buddha 
to Kosambl. After returning to KosambI, they built three 
hermitages and one of them was known as Ghosit&r&ma.^ 

The Pordnas say that prince MahapuiSda did not laugh 
even after seeing or hearing objects that are likely to rouse 
laughter. The lather of the prince promised that he would 
decorate with various kinds of ornaments the person who 
would be able to make his son laugh. M^y, including even 
the cultivators, gave up their ploughs and came to ms^e the 
son laugh. They tried in various ways but in vain. At last, 
Sakka the chief of the gods, sent a theatrical party to show 
him a celestial drama to make the prince laugh. The prince 
laughed and men returned to their respective abodes. While 
they were returning home they were asked on th^ way, 
'‘Kctcci hho huaalam, hacci bho kusalam' (Are you all right ?). 
From this word Icuaalanif the country came to be known as 
Kosala.* 

According to Buddhaghosa, Campaka trees were in 
abundance in the city of Campa. The lake Gaggara was 
near the city. It was dug by the queen Gaggara. On its 
banks there was a large grove of Campaka trees famous for 
their sweetly scented flowers. Buddha stayed here on many 
occasions.^ The small village of Veluva stood near Vesfill 
towards the south of this city.* Uttarapa was the region 
which lay to the north of the river Mahl. This region was 
also known as Anguttara, because it formed a part of Angadesa 
on the other side of the river Mahi. 

Jambudipa was 10,000 yojanas in area. Of this vast 
area, 4,000 yojanas were covered with water and in the 
area of 3,000 yojanas people used to live. On an area of 
3,000 yojanas stood the Himalaya mountain which was 
5 yojanas in breadth and adorned with 84,000 peaks and 
500 rivwB. In the Himalaya region lay seven big lakes, 
covering an area of more than 2,000 yojanas. The lakes 
were Kannamunda, Anotatta, Rathak&ra, Chaddanta, Kunala, 
MandftkinI and Sbappapata. Of these the Anotatta was 
surrounded by five hills and mountains, e.g. Sudassana, 
Citrakuta, Kalakuta, Gandhamadana and Kailfisa. Sudassa- 
nakuta, which was of golden colour, stood covering the 
Anotatta lake. The Citrakuta was covered with all kinds of 
jewels; while the K&lakuta was as black as coUyrium. The 
Gandhamadana range was crowned with a table-land and its 


* SvmaAgatamlanni, I, pp. 317-319. 
■ IM , 1, p. 239 

* Papa/ieaaOdani, in, p. 1. 


* /btd., m, 12. 
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oolout was green. It contained many kinds of medicinal 
herbs (PapoAcasMam, III, 34). 

P&vfirika-ambaTana was a mango-grove belonging to a 
banker named Pav&rika of N&landa, which was used as a 
pleasure grove. Pftv&rika built a monastery here, being 
pleased with the Master, after listening to his mscourse. He 
dedicated it to the congregation of monks headed by the 
Buddha (ibid.. Ill, 52). 

Koliya was so o^ed because it was the abode of the 
Koliyan princes (III, 100). The town of Haliddavasana was 
so c^ed because at the time when it was being built, men in 
yellow dress observed the nakkhatta festival which was a 
cereE).ony held to observe a particular auspicious star or 
stars (III, 100). Makhadeva-ambavana was made by king 
Makh&deva of Videha (HI, 309). The palace of the prince 
Bodhi called Kokanada was built in the design of a hanging 
lotus (III, 321 ). There was a monastery in the Nigrodharama 
surrounded by a wall and fitted with doors and windows and 
adorned with a dining hall, a pavilion, etc. (IV, 155). 

Majjhimadesa which belonged to the Jambudipa was 
300 yojanas in length, 250 yojanas in breadth, and 900 yojanas 
in circumference. It was the abode of the Buddhas, 
Paccekabuddhas, senior disciples, 80 great disciples of the 
Buddha, paramount sovereigns, and many emment Brahmin 
and Khatriya householders (PapaUcaaUdam, IV, 172). Tapo- 
d&rSma was so called because of the hot water lake situated 
in it. At the foot of the Vebhara hill there was a big abode 
of serpents comprising an area of 500 yojanas. At that 
place there, was a big lake in which serpents indulged in 
sportive amusements. From that lake flowed the river 
Tapoda, the water of which was hot (V, 4-6). The rivers 
named Ganga, Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mah! take 
their rise from the Anotatta lake (11, 586 — Sinhalese Ed.). 

3. Biological : Buddhaghc^ ^d knowledge of the animal 
kingdom. He appreciates the beauty of bird-life and the 
effect of the sweet songs of birds on human mind. The 
Manorathapurani mentions pigeons (parevata).^ Birds’ nests 
are semi to hang from old granaries.* The mariner’s crow 
knows the quarters of the globe. It stands on the mast-tep * 
of a boat and rises up into the sky. It then goes to all the 
quarters but afterwards takes a certain direction in order to 
see the shore. If it does not see it, it returns and aUghts on 
the mast-top.* An Indian cuckoo, seeing another cuckoo 


1 Vol. U, p. 268. 
* IM., p. 667. 


* Vvuddhimagga, 367. 
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near by, usually sings sweet songs.^ Buddhaghosa refers to 
owls which live in dark places and caves. 

Buddhaghosa refers to a kind of deer called Kadali miga, 
the skin of which is used as a covering.* Such animals as 
bulls {ptmgava) * and goats (ajina),* the skin of which is used 
in making garments, Hons, tigers, leopards, bears, dogs, 
elephants, oxen and snakes are mentioned in his commentaries 
( Vimddhirmgga, 645). According to Buddhaghosa there are 
four kinds of Hons: (1) grass-eating Hon, (2) black Hon, (3) 
light yeUow Hon, and (4) Hon with mane. The grass-eating Hon 
has the colour of its skin Hke that of a greyi^ blue cow. 
The black Hon also lives on grass. The third one which Hves 
on flesh has its body as big as a cow and the colour of it^ skin 
is Hke that of a withered leaf. The last one has got a red 
face, a tail and four feet, three red stripes running from above 
its head down to the middle of the back and then turning 
towards the right come to an end between the thighs. On the 
shoulders he the manes. The rest of the body is as white as 
the crushed adll seed or the conch-sheU dust or the cotton.'^ 
The commentator mentions four kinds of snakes: (1) wooden- 
mouthed, (2) putrid-mouthed, (3) fire-mouthed, and (4) 
weapon-mouthed. The body of a man bitten by a wooden- 
mouthed snake becomes stiff Hke a piece of dry wood. The 
body of one bitten by a putrid-mouthed snake, becomes 
festered and flows down Hke a rotten ripe jack-fruit. If a 
human body is bitten by a fire-faced snake, it becomes burnt 
and strewn over in the air Hke ashes. If a weapon-faced 
serpent bites a man, his body is destroyed Hke a place struck 
by a thunder.® 

The donkey foUows the herd of cattle.'^ All white 
elephants, rhinoceros and wild horse are mentioned by 
Buddhaghosa in his Visvddhimagga.^ The mountain-cow is 
fooHsh, Inexperienced and does not know its pastm-e field. 
It is stupid in roaming about in the uneven mountain places.® 

Buddhaghosa’s Imowledge of the vegetable kingdom i® is 
evidenced by his mention of the five classes into which it is 
divided. In his Sumangalavildsim he refers to them as roots, 
stump, joint, budding, seed or grafting.^‘ He also mentions 
such trees as PateH (Bignonia Sttaveolem) which is caUed 
trumpet flower,^® Sala (Shorea rohvsta), Sirisa“ (Acacia sirissa), 

^ Vji*uddhimagga, p. 112 ■ Saratthc^)pakSszni, II, 326 

’ ManorathapurarA, II, 268. * Ihid , II, 293 

‘ SaratthappakdMm, 11, p 283. ■ Ilnd., Ill, p 6. 

’’ Viaudahmuigga, p. 64. » pp. 234t 490 and 060. 

‘ IM , p. 163 V> Vtauddhmuigga, p 688 

Vol, I, p 77 ; cf. Saratthappakdami, I, p. 260 

Sumangidavildami, II, 416; cf MUmda, p. 338. Cf. Vis., p. 200 
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Udumbara (fig tree, Ficus CHomerata), Nigrodha' (banyan 
tree, Ficus Indica) and Assattha (Ficus Bdigiosa).^ There is 
a desci^tion of SSla trees surrounding a village which appeared 
like a fence.’’ Buddhaghosa also refers to Kovilfira (a sort 
of ebony, Bauhinia variegata),* Paricchattaka > (coral tree, 
Erfthmia Indica) and Palasa* (Butea frondosa or Judas tree). 
There is a mention of a soft tree (mvdurukkha) which grows in 
an island in the mid-Ganges.'' There is a reference to trees, 
the flowers of which have the colour 6f collyrium (anjana).^ 
In his Manorathapurani,^ Buddhaghosa mentions a l^d of 
tree called Gandamba, at the foot of which the Master per- 
formed the double miracle. Buddhaghosa mentions Jambu 
tree'** (rose-apple tree, Eugenia Jambdana), Kadamba tree 
(Nauclea cordifolia — ^with orange-coloxired, fragrant blossoms), 
Oitta-PataU " which signifies that the P&teli tree is variegated 
and l^autiful.'* 

'rhe Visuddhimagga mentions Simbalirukkha which is ^ 
called a silk cotton tree,*® and Madhuka (Bassta lattfolia).^* 
We find mention of two Mnds of flowers in the Visuddhimagga, 
viz. Akuli and Kanikara. The Kanikara are the flowers of 
the tree called Pterospermum acenjolium.^^ 

Buddhaghosa refers to a poisonous tree without 
mentioning its name in the Visuddhimagga^'' and* to the 
M&luva creeper in the Papahcasudanl.^^ Buddhaghosa men- 
tions castor oil plants (efanda).” The following flowers are 
mentioned in the Papancasudani'. Nfla-Kurupdaka, Bandhu- 
jivaka and Kanikara.*® The Pucimanda tree, i.e. Neem tree 
occurs in the Papaficasudani.®* The plant PerUapetes 
Phoenicece has flowers called Bandhujlvaka.** Buddhaghosa 
mentions two kinds of forests: one in which the trees and 
plants were planted and another in which they grew up 
spontaneously. The Andhavana, Mahavana, Afijanavana 


1 Cf Manorathapurani, I, 322, where there is a reference to a big banyan 
tree standing on the bank of the nver Candabhaga 

• Sumaiigalavilasmi, II, p 416. * Ibtd,, II , p 396. 

• PapaAcaaUdani, II, pp. 371-72. ‘ V%3tiddhimagga, p 206. 

• SvmaAgalavildatm, II, 649 ’ SaratOiappcJaiemi, III, 37. 


■ Ibid , III, 247 


Vol.I,p 126. 


Visuddhimagga, PTS.,g 206 — its trunk is fifteen yojanas in girth and ^ 
its height IS very great 

11 Vis., p 206. " Manoratbajriinmi, II, pp 34-6. 

1* Via p. 206, “ P- 260 

p 260. ** > P- 256 

Visuddhimagga, p. 489. 

n, 371-372— MalnvS is a long creeper. Cf. Mcgjhvma, I, 306 
PapaAoatiidaini, II, 98, 


I, 107. « 

« II, 372. 

" Cf Magjhima, II, 14, Digha, 11, 111 ; Vtauddhmagga, 174. 
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and Subhagavana were artificial forests. Tbe Jetavana mmI 
Veluvana were natural forests.^ 

As has already been pointed ojit, Buddhaghosa bad a 
fair knowledge of anatomy. In his works ‘ he has^givien an 
interesting account of the 32 parts of the human body. 
Keaa is the hair of the head. According to the commeotagnr, 
it is an impurity in colour, form and smell. Loma is the hair 
of the body ; it is of mixed colour, a combination of black and 
reddish yellow. There are nails of the 20 fingers which are 
white in colour and they are like fish-scales in shape. Naturally 
there are 32 teeth but occasionally there are exceptions. 
The four middle teeth of the lower gum are like the seed of a 
gourd sown on a ball of soft day. On each side of the four 
middle teeth, there are two that have one root and one top 
and in size they resemble the buds of the MaUika flower. 
On both sides of these two teeth again, there are two which 
have two roots and two tops and in shape they resemble the 
support of a cart. The sMn of the body covers the whole 
body. If the skin of the body be so contracted as to form one 
lump, it will resemble the stone of a plum. The skin of the 
body is white in colour. The skin of toes is like a scabbard in 
shape. The skin of the knee is like a rice-plate or palm-leaf. 
The skki of the thigh is like a bag full of rice. The flesh is 
composed of nine hundred lumps. All the lumps of flesh 
are red. The flesh of the hinder parts is like the top of a 
furnace. The flesh of the back is like a lump of jaggery. 
The flesh of the breast resembles a covered lump of clay. 
AH the muscles are white in colour and are of various shapes. 
There are twenty big muscles, five on the left, five on the 
right, five on the back and five in the front. There are ten 
muscles in each hand, five in the front and five at the back. 
There are sixty big muscles in the whole body. There are 
smaller and stiU smaller muscles. The muscles of the different 
parts of the body have different shapes. There are three 
hundred bones in the human body including sixty-four bones 
of the hands, sixty-two of the feet, sixty-four short bones 
mixed with fiesh, two bones of the palms of the hands, fom 
bones of the heels, two leg bones, two knee bones, two thigh 
bones, two waist bones, eighteen backbones, twenty-four side 
bones, fourteen chest bones, one bone of the heart, two eye 
bones, two bones of the arms, four bones of the forearms, seven 
bones of the neck, two bones of the jaw, one bone of the 
nose, two collar bones, two ear bones, one bone of the fore- 

* PapaneasHdani, I, p 11 , 

^ Vueuddhimagga, I, pp 249-266, 3^3-363, Sarnmohoemodam (SiohaleBS 
£d ). pp. 49-63 
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head, one bcme of tJie head and nine bones of the skull. 
There is a marrow of three hundred bones. Its colour is 
white. There is a pair of lumps of flesh combing in one 
atalk. Its colour is slightly red. It remains all round the 
flesh of the heart. The two lumps of flesh are connected by a 
big nerve coming down firom the neck. The big nerve is 
divided into two parts. There is the flesh of the heart. 
Inside the heart there is a hole as big as a nut. The heart is 
situated between two breasts. The liver stands between the 
two breasts close to the right one. The pleura is of two kinds 
covered and imcovered. The covered one is on the upper 
part of the body. The uncovered one extends all over the 
bod^just below the skin. The spleen exists on the left side 
of the heart, close to the topmost part of the flesh of the 
stomach. The flesh of the lungs is divided into thirty-two 
pieces. The interior of it is d^ and it existB between the 
two breasts. The intestine remains coiled in twenty-one 
places. It stretches from the neck to the excretal passage. 
There are small intestines. They spring up from the place 
where the larger intestines remain coiled up. There are 
things which are accumulated in the stomach by eating, 
drinking, fasting, and so forth. Outwardly the stomach is 
very smooth. Its inside is rough. There are thirty -t-^Slro 
kinds of germs in the stomach. The food which is put into 
the stomach is utilized in five ways, one portion of it is eaten 
up by the germs, one portion is burnt by the fire of the 
stomach, one portion turns into urine, one portion turns into 
excreta and the remaining portion is reduced to juice which 
produces flesh and blood. There are excrement and marrows 
inside the skull of the head. There are two kinds of bile, 
closed and open. The former is like that of thick oil or honey. 
The closed bUo remains in the upper part of the body and the 
unclosed bile remains in both the upper and lower parts. If 
the open bile be in excess, the eyes become yellow, the body 
shakes and feels an aching sensation. If the closed bile be in 
excess, the human beings become mad, the mind loses its 
sobriety, and they do what they should not do and think 
what they should not think. There is phlegm in the human 
body. It grows in the upper part of the body and remains ' 
inside the stomach. There is puss which b^ no definite 
place of origin. It appears in all the parts of the body. It 
appears in boils which arise owing to the accumulation of 
blood in the parts- of the body which are hurt or burnt. There 
are two kindd of blood in the human body, accumulated 
blood and running l>lood. The accumulated blood can be 
found in the upper part of the body and the running blood 
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in both the parts. The running blood passes throng tile 
veins all over the body except the fleshless portion m hair 
of the head, hair of the body, skin, naUs and d^ hard skin. 
The accumulated blood is below the liver. The running 
blood wets the heart, the kidney and the lungs. The water 
which comes out of the porra of the skin grows in different 
parts of the body. It has no definite place of origin. The 
fat grows in the upper and lower parts of the b(^y. The 
water which comes out of the eyes remains in the eye-sockets. 
A kind of thin oil exists in the upper and lower parts of the 
body. It is found chiefiy in the pal^ and backs of the hands, 
in the lower parts of the feet, in the nostrils, on forehead and 
shoulders, etc. Saliva remains in the upper part of theiiody. 
It remains on the tongue by the side of both the cheeks. The 
mucus of the brain fliUy occupies the nose-holes. It does not 
always remain in the nose-holes but when creatures cry, the 
elements of the body are agitated, then the rotten brain comes 
out through the holes of the palate and accumulates there. 
The synovic fluid remains in the upper and lower parts of the 
body. It remains in the eighty joints of the body and oils 
them. If it be small in quantity, a person loses his activity 
and feels tired. If it be large in quantity, one becomes 
abtive. The urine remains in the lower part of the body and 
in the bladder. Although there appears to be no entrance to 
the bladder, yet it enters into it and the path by which it 
comes out of the bladder, is wide. 

'textval: The authoritative texts on which Buddhaghosa 
wrote commentaries belonged to the P&li Canon, either 
to the SiMa or the Abhidhamma Pitaka. The texts cited or 
relied upon were either canonical or extra-canonical. The 
texts other than those recognized as authoritative by the 
Theras of the Mahavihara were bodily discarded as bdhiraka 
or extraneous. Buddhaghosa ’s citations indicate his intimate 
acquaintance with all the extant texts of the Pali Canon.^ 

* Buddhaghosa Tefera to tho iHvuttaka (Papancamidaiu, II, p 106), VdS/na 
(ibtd , II, p 106), JStaha {ibid., II, pp 106, 314; III, pp 316, 318, IV, p. 206), 
Theratherigdtha {tbtd , II, p 106), SiManvpSta {ibid , II, p 106), Bitddhavamaa 
{ibid., IV, p 122), and NeUi {ibid , I, p 31) m his PapaiCocaiidani besides other 
canonical works He has also quoted passages and verses from them {ibid , 

l, pp 63, 87, 96, 112, 160, IH, pp 133, 216; IV, p 170, I, pp 17, 21, 31, 120, 
163, 176, II, pp 3, 16, 27, 37, HI, pp 26, 66, 69, IV, pp. 6, 169; I. p 282, 

m, pp. i02, 137, I, p 31, rV, p 122; I, pp. 129, ISl) m his own work. 

In his Stiman^aJamldaini, Buddhaghosa has mentioned the Itumttaka (Vol. I, 
pp. 16, 17, 23), Vddna {ibid , I, pp 16, 17, 23, 24), CanyapUaka {ibid., I, pp 16, 
17), JSlaka {ibid , I, pp 16, 17, 23, 24) Buddhaghosa refers to TiOura, Nvmi 
and KunSla Jalahaa m his Suman^iaviZonni, (I, pp 178-9,^11, 676), Thavthen- 
gSthd and Buddhaoamaa, besides the Nikdyaa Sbd his other oommentanes 
He quotes verses from the Dhcmmapada and Itwiittdka m his SumaAgalaiiilSstn*, 
Vol. I. 
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Among the eztra-canonioal texts he cites here’ and thore 
the views of Thera NSgasena, evidently from the MiUnda,^ 
and he mentions the NettipakaTana.* When he has cited the 
authority of a sutta other than those included in the canon, 
he has expressly stated the fact to that effect 

In the general introduction to his commentary on a 
particular canonical text, he has discussed the signiUcanLe of 
its title besides giving an account of the number of the suttas 
or chapters contained in it. The five Nikdyaa were known to 
him Siiso as Agamaa.* The Mdtikds were taken to mean the 
rules of conduct which were embodied in the two Pdtimokkhas. 
He Was aware of the fact that the Dighabhanakas recognized 
onlx twelve books of the Khuddaka Nikaya, while the 
MajjlhimabhSinakas counted them as fifteen. As regards the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, he points out that there exist^ among 
the Buddhist teachers of old a difference of opinion as to the 
propriety of the inclusion of the Kathdm^u in the Ust. 
Those who were reluctant 4io include the KathavaWtu either 
recognized six Abhidhamma treatises or made up the total 
number of seven with the addition of the Mahddhamma- 
hadaya (now found included in the Vibhanga) or the Mahd- 
dhdtukathd.^ The contents which he gives of the seven 
Abhidhamma treatises, including the KatMvatthu,^ are, on the 
whole, the same as those found in the P.T.S, edition. He has 
cited the Jdtakas in verse as well as the stories in prose, though 
sometimes under somewhat different titles, e.g. Ekasinga 
Jdtaka instead of Isisinga Jdtaka. It is to be regretted that 
even the critical editors of the Pali canonical texts have based 
the texts on the manuscripts and not at aU on the readings as 
known to Buddhaghosa and other commentators. 

Phctrinal: The Ndy^odaya or ‘The Awakening of 
Knowledge ’ was an original Abhidhamma treatise written by 
Buddhaghosa while he was residing in South India, as a 
supplement to the Dhammasangani, the first book of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka, The doctrinal exposition of Buddhism 
subsequently given by him in his Visuddhimagga and other 
works was entirely based upon the Theravada tradition of the 
Mahavihara. ''' His masterly dissertation on the subject as^ 
presented in the Path of Purity deals methodically with sUa , . 


In his Sdratthappakdsmi, Buddhaghosa mentions Phandana (Vol I, p 69), 
MahSkajn (Vol. I, p 346), Mdhdmra (Vol I, p 147), Laiuhika (Vol I, p. 70), 
and Vatlaka (Vol I, p 70), JOtakof emd Magandtyapa/lha (Vol II, p. 268) 

1 SSratth<^>pakSami, II, p 90 ® Papancaaudani, I, p 31. 

' Atthasalmi,^. 65. avayam attho xmasaa aaAgitxm andniPuiaaa stUla-vaaena 
vedtlobho. • 

* SumaAgdlamlSami (P T S.), I. p. 2. ® Atthagahni, pp. 3ff 

* Ilnd., pp. 6ff 
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Mmddhi and paMd, regarded as the three salient points of tits 
Buddha’s doctrine, the first is the means of attaining the 
purity of morals through conformation to the prescribed 
rules and laws of the mendicant’s conduct, the second, the 
means of attaining the purity of mind and heart and developing 
the psychic powers through meditation and mental con- 
centration, and the third, the means of attaining the purity 
of knowledge and thought through the proper understanding 
of the import of the basic ideas of Buddhist thought and path. 
The scholastic exposition is enlivened throughout with apt 
citations from the canonical texts which were recognized by 
him as the principal authority. His Path of Pwrity may be 
rightly regarded as an epitome of all his writings. But there 
are many other points of interest and importance whim he 
has dealt with in his other writings, e.g. his dissertation on the 
subject of the Buddhist Refuges (Saranas),^ the Precepts 
{Sikkhdpadaa),^ the Concepts {Pahhattis),^ the Door Theory of 
Oog^tion (Dvarakathd),* to mention oidy the most notable 
onea 

The illustrations drawn from life and nature have made 
the discussions lively and illuminating. But in many places 
he is found to be in the role of an etymologist, and there his 
arguments are tedious and unconvincing. It seems that he 
is out to defend everything, mythical or legendary, if it is 
contained in any of the canonical texts. It cannot be said 
that he was quite fair to the opponents and outsiders. He is 
generally brilliant in his expositions of the psycho-ethical 
concepts of Theravada. It was Nagarjuna who pointed out 
that the Buddha presented his doctrine from the two stand- 
points of aammuti and paramattha. Buddhaghosa has followed 
this lead without acknowledgment. He has discussed the 
Sarvastivfida distinction between the patisamkhd nirodha and 
the appaiiaamkhd nirodha without showing the least tendency 
to appreciate their significance. Similarly his treatment of 
the pUloBophical views of the leading thinkers of the Buddha’s 
time is utterly lacking in appreciation. His main tendency is 
often to expose their hollowness. There is hardly any 
evidence of his being a metaphysician with sound logical 
training. His strong point is the psychological foundation of 
Buddhist ethics, and here his contributions must always be 
assessed at a high value. One can say that the final develop- 
ment of the Theravada philosophy and Buddhism was 
reached in his writings and all that we get after li ini are 
nothing but later digests of his disquisitions. » 

' Sumangalamldstni, I, pp 229ff. * IM., I, p. 181. 

> PuggcUapafUMh-AtthahaihS, P T^., p. 171. * Attiuisaimi, pp 102fi. 


Chaptbe VII 
PHILOSOPHY 

Buddhaghosa’s philosophy presents the tenets of 
TheravSpda in their final scholastic development. We cannot 
talk of his own philosophy if it cannot be distinguished from 
the views and ideas which were developed before him in the 
Sinhalese commentaries on which he based his writings and 
expositions. We can call it his philosophy at least in the 
sensg that whatever was before him he made his own. There 
is even a deeper reason for that assumption. Whatever 
might be his mental feeling in presenting the pure doctrine of 
Thera vada, the fact is that while presenting ifi he unconsciously 
did BO from his personal standpoint. Behind this standpoint 
we find a mental make up and an angle of vision which are 
his own characteristics. The historical position of Buddha- 
ghosa in relation to Theravada is such that Buddhaghosa 
means Theravada and Theravada means Buddhaghosa. It 
will, therefore, be worth our while to ascertain, as far as 
practicable, what shape TheravSda finally took in his hands 
and what was the personal element behind his presentation of 
the same. 

^Although, according to tradition, Buddhaghosa was 
previously an adherent of the system of Patafijali, he is 
strong, throughout his works, in his attacks on Pakativada, 
that is, the Sankhya and the Yoga systems which believe in 
the dual principles of Puruaa and Prakrit. He always dif- 
ferentiates the Buddhist conception of Avijjd from the 
Prakfiivddin’s conception of Prakrti as the root cause of 
things ^ and the Buddhist conception of Ndmarupa from the 
common idea of Purusa and Pral^i. The vital element in the 
Buddhist chain of causation is the conception that ignorance 
of truth in the individual — ^not a cosmic force — ^produces in the 
substitute for a self-impression, which until coimteracted by 
knowledge results in producing ignorance in a future birth and 
BO on ad infinitum, and in the Safikhya and Yoga, we have the 
same idea of ignorance — ^here of the non-connection of spirit 
and matter-producing impressions; both systems likewise 
recognize the importance of the factor of desire.® * 

Buddhaghosa betrays, nevertheless, his previous pre- 
dilection for the Sfinkhya and the Yoga systems. He uses 

* Vtauddhtmagga, Vol II, p. 626. 

* Keith, Bvddhxel PhUotophy, p. 141. 
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the very simile of the blind and the lame by which the oono^vts 
of Purusa and Prakrti are illustrated.^ Indeed, taking into 
consideration aU available evidence we cannot but agree with 
M. Oltramare in maintaining that the Buddhist conception of 
Namarupa was from a certain date steadily tending towards 
the Sahkhya conception of Purusa and Prakrti. We can 
trace in Buddhaghosa’s writings a chracteristic trend of 
Buddhist thought which colours his philosophical outlook. 
His Abhidhamma treatise, "Ndnodaya’ or the ‘Awakening of 
Knowledge’ was alike a product of this Buddhist influence. 
But we must remember, as Mrs. Rhys Davids® shows, that the 
time when he came, ‘the philosophical culture of Buddhist 
India was expressing itself in Sanskrit. In the literatures of 
that culture there is ample testimony, in such works as survive, 
to reveal developments in logic and in metaphysics’. For 
centuries past India produced generations of subtle thinkers 
and rational philosophers and in this background Buddhist 
thinkers had to plough with the seeds of their patience and 
diligence. Pischel aptly observes, ‘The more we advance in 
Central Asiatic research, the clearer it appears that, for a 
great portion of the Orient, Buddhism was not less a vehicle 
of culture than Christianity has been for the Occident. While 
Buddhism as a religion, gains (by that research) ever in 
value, as a philosophy it sinks ever deeper.’ ® The whole of 
Buddhist philosophy along with Buddhist religion, therefore, 
rests on a psychological basis.* It is in this psychological 
treatment that we may find the remarkable excellence of 
Buddhaghosa. He expounds his psychology in terms of the 
five aggregates, these being material qualities, feeling, sense- 
perception, complexes of consciousness or coefficients and 
consciousness itself.® 

Avijjd: The term Avijjd is generally rendered as igno- 
rance, which does not, however, bring out the philosophical 
connotation of the term. As regards avijjd, Buddhaghosa 
has raised a very interesting point. Can it be treated as an 
uncaused root-principle like the mula-prakrti of the SSiikhya 
philosophy? With the Buddhists avijjd is not uncaus^. 
Buddhaghosa, however, admits that there are some texts in 
which avijjd may appear to be similar to the mula-prakrti of 
the Sahkhya system. He thus refers to a passage in the 
AnguMara Nikdya in which the Buddha is represented as 


^ Cf. the passage quoted in Vyasa'a commentaiy on Yoga SfUra, III, 44. 

* Buddhism, p 44 , 

’ Mis Rhys Davids, Buddhism, pp 30-31. , 

* Mrs. Rhya Davids, Buddhist Psychology (Quest Senes), p. 6. 

* /bid , p. 40 
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saying: ‘The beginning of avijjd does not appear so that one 
might say that ignorance did not exist formerly but it has 
since come into being. However, it is apparent that avijja 
is conditioned.’ With the exponents of Buddhism avijjd 
is not conceived on the lines of the SMkhya Prahrti. This is 
evident from the Anamata Sam3nitta in which the Buddha is 
represented as saying: ‘Incalculable (endless) is the procet-s of 
samsdra, the beginning of beings running through the course 
of sarnsa/ra being cloaked by avijjd and tied to hhavatanhd 
does not appear.’ ^ In the chain of causation avijjd is the 
main link, the primQ,- causa, so to say, of the cosmic process of 
birth and death. text of the Suttanipdta * gives the links 
of the chain of causation which are as foUows: Action 
which, based on ignorance, leads man to constant rebirth; 
ignorance, confections (aankhdra), allied to perception 
{saimd), consciousness, contact, feeling, thirst, which leads to 
grasping (updddva), grasping which leads to becoming (bhava), 
rebirth, death and misery, efforts, ailments {dhdra), and 
movements. The reverse order also apphes; the destruction 
of ignorance serves to set about a chain of destruction as 
effective as the creation.' This is the formula of dependent 
production {paticca-samuppada), a term which moves scholas- 
ticism to ask whether the effect goes towards the cause, or the 
cause to the effect. ‘Ignorant in the chain has,’ says 
Keith, ‘it is certain, a purely limted sense, and no cosmic 
significance, similar to that of ignorance in the Vedwta, 
tl^ough which the absolute passes mto the empirical. It is 
repeatedly defined, and is always the individual’s ignorance 
of the four noble truths, or an equivalent: the origin and 
disappearance of the aggregates making up individuality, or 
the delusion which recognizes a self. Ignorance is traced in 
the canon * to diverse causes, . . . More briefly, it is desire or 
thirst which produces ignorance, and thirst in turn arises 
because the feelings which evoke it are permeated by ignorance. 
Thus we have as long as the one lasts the other; there can 
be no question of finding a beginning for ignorance, just as 
in the SMkhya the failure to discriminate between soul and 
nature leaves an impression on the internal organs which 
produces in the next birth the same fatal ignorance.’ * The 
Buddha thus sought to account for the cosmic process of the 
cycle of births and deaths by mentioning two specific condi- 
tions of actions, namely, ignorance and desire for existence.^ 


1 Sa/rpyutta Ni^ya, n, p 186 

• P.T^., pp. 140 foil j »f. J S . 1916, pp. 709ff. 

• A/tguUara Nik&ya, V, 113f. * Bvddhisl Philosophy, p. 96. 

• B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism, p. 60. 
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According to Buddhaghosa, avijja involves obtaining of tltat 
wbich is not to be obtained, e.g. bodily sin and so on. It is 
thus at the root of our existence in this WOTld, the condition 
precedent to aU the evils like death, old age and so on. It is 
the raison d’&tre, so to say, of all sankhdraa in sensual life 
and is at the back of arupa^ankhdraa or formless existence.^ 
It has been described as one of the dsavaa, oghaa, yogas, etc.* 
In the light of Abhid?uimma it may be interpreted as absence 
of knowledge of the four truths or of the eight matters which 
it lays down. In the Nidana Samyutta of the Sa/ntyvUa 
Nikdya * the Blessed One is represented as explaining to the 
h ViilrkVn iR the chain of causation which begins with ignorance 
{avijja) and ends with birth, old age and death leading to 
grief, lamentation, suffering, sorrow, and despair. In the 
chain of causation, we find that the six senses originate from 
nanm and form {Ndma-rupa).* 

aankhdra: From this recognition the works of ideation 
and understanding proceed so that the mind sets itself to a 
process of synthesis. This synthesizing factor of mind is 
called Sanhhdra. •'Sankhdra, like the Sanskrit Samakdra, is a 
term of varying, but consistent and intelligible, meaning; it 
denotes the making ready or complete something for an end— \ 
ah idea emphasized in the compound Ahhisamkhdra, and also 
the result of the activity when achieved. Hence it has no 
exclusive application to the psychical sphere; the movement 
given to a potter’s wheel is styled as Abhisarnkhdra',^ the 
wheel rolls on so long as the impression thus communicated 
lasts. Hence Sankhdraa may be divided, as often, between 
those of the body, speech, or thought; expiration and inspira- 
tion are Sankhdraa; * when the Buddha decides to enter 
Nirvdna he lets go lu's Ayuaahkhdra,' his disposition to Uve, 
the motive force which but for his decision would have 
continued to keep alive his mortal frame; it is inconceivable 
that nothing more is meant than that the Buddha laid aside 
merely a subjective process. The same point arises regarding 
the Sankhdraa which affect the form of rebirth of the dead; 
a monk who forms a resolve to be reborn in a noble family 
achieves this result from the Sankhdra thus framed;^ here 


' VtmddMrruigga, pp. 622ff 

* Childers, PSh IhAwniury, p. 73. ' Pt. U, pp. 1-33. 

* B C Law, Ooncepta of BiuidhMm, p. 62. 

* Ashguttara NikSya, 1, 112. 

* Majjhvma Ntkdya, F.T 8., 1, 301; Sauftyntta NihSya, F.T.B , IV, 803, 
Vibh , 136. 

’ Digha Nikdya, 11, 106; of. Majjhma Ntkdya, P.T.S., 1, 26&f.; Jdtaka, 
ed. Faus^ll, IV, 216. 

* Majjkmta Nikdya, F.T.S., m, 100; lAgha Nihd^, II, p. 310. 
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again wa oBiimot believe that the rebirth is a pure figment of 
the creative imagination, just as little as it is credible that a 
man who has the dispotition to pay a visit (gamihabhisan- 
kha/ro) has merely the idea of himself as on a journey.^ Such 
a conception is clearly far from the texts, which frankly tell 
us that a man forms the Sankhdra of the body when a body 
exists, and it is incredible that the body, which is described 
as the ancient deed made ready (ahhiaankhatani) and mode 
real by mental activity {ahhiaanuxtayUam), is really to be 
understood as merely the ancient act conceived or presented to 

consciousness as existing.* the Sankhdras are one of 

the five khandhas which constitute the individual of Buddhism ; 
theja appear side by side with the material form {rupa) or 
body, feeling {vedand), perception (aamhd) and intellect or 
consciousness (vinndna), and there is clearly no room here for 
the concept of ideas; rather they are the dispositions which 
lead to rebirth, precisely parallel to the Satnskdras, which in 
the Sankhya system represent the predispositions of the 
individual resulting from the impressions left by former 
thoughts and deeds. In the chain of causation the Sankhaxas 
play the same role; they are not the creation of ignorance of 
the illusory character of the world, something much simpler is 
meant by reason of his ignorance of the doctrine of misery as 
taught by the Buddha.* There is a similar error in inter- 
preting idealistically the signification of Sankhdra when used 
as a synonym of Dhamma, of things in general. Keith 
observes that the Sahkhdraa should not be regarded as things 
in relation to mind {Samkhoda); rather the term has the more 
general signification of product, as well as of producing, and 
it is therefore naturcdly and directly applied to the whole 
world of external reality as well as to mental products.^ 
The aaldyadana includes the six organs and objects of sense, of 
which Sankhdra is one like rupa, vedand, aanhd, and vinndna. 
The term ‘ Sankhdra ’ has also been rendered as ‘ complexes’ or 
‘mental coefficients’. The latest rendering of the word is 
‘synermes’ by Mrs. Rhys Davids.* Buddhaghosa treats it as 
one oi the five khandhaa or constituent elements. Sankhdras 
or confections of mind have the characteristic of composing, 
the function of combining and the manifestation of being 
busy. They are of three kinds as moral, immoral and indeter- 
minate. Of these, moral consciousness of the realm of sense 


^ Mdhanagga ed. Oldenberg, Vinaya Ptfaka, I, VI, 31, 2. 

* SatflyvUa Ntkaya, F T.S., II, 04f. 

® Buddhut PInloaophy, yp. 50-51. * Ibid., p. 74 

* Buddhut Psycliologiecd Eihuet, second ed. XI; Path oj Pwnty, Ft. HI,. 
Chap. XIV, p. 540 f.n. 
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is of thirty-six kinds, of which twenty -seven are constant and 
five inconstant and the remaining four of a dififermt nature. 
The Visuddkimagga^ gives a detailed list of thesd states. 
Among the immoral type of sankMraa, there are seventeen 
mental activities in the consciousness rooted in greed, of 
which thirteen are constant. Of the immoral consciousness 
rooted in hatred, there are eighteen mental activities, of 
which eleven are of the nature of constant and three inconstant. 
Of the immoral consciousness arising from delusion there are 
thirteen mental activities associated with a state of per- 
plexity. Of the indeterminate, the resultant indeterminate 
ment^ activities are of two kinds as conditioned and uncondi- 
tioned. Conditioned and unconditioned mental acti^ies 
may again be sub-divided according to the association of the 
resultant consciousness with eye, ear, nose, tongue, body and 
mind.^ The Visuddhimagga (Chap. XIV) states that Sankhd- 
rahkhandha includes fifty-one aankhdras like phaasa, ceUmd, 
vitakka, vicdra, piti, aamddhi, aaddhd, lobha, moha, mama, 
doaa, taad and so on. The vital point about a ‘ Sankhdra ’ is 
that it is ‘cetasika’, being the work of mind. S. N. Das 
Gupta* aptly says : ‘It is called Sankhdra because it 
synthesises the conglomerated {Sahkhatam ahhiaahkharonti). 
It is thus a synthetic function which synthesises the passive 
rupa, aannd, aamkhdra and vinddna elements.’ The term 
^ abhiacmkhdra' is also used as a synonym of ^ aankhdra' , The 
latter is also mterpreted as karma, matter, and so on. 
Sankhdrakkhandha and Pcdiccaaamvppdda have many points 
in common. Both of them relate to mind; the aankhdraa of 
Paticcctaam'uppdda are said to be good and bad eetands, while 
those of the khandha are said to be mental conditions. 
According to Childers^, in some cases, sentient beings are 
included under the term aankhdra, in others the terms aatta 
and aankhdra are distinctly opposed. The fourth khandha 
known as aankhdrakkhandha has a somewhat different meaning. 
Here the aggregations are certain properties and faculties of 
the sentient being, fifty -two in number. S. Z. Aung ® opines 
that Sankhdrakk^ndha means ‘the group of volitions and 
other associated factors’. Sankhdra is thus synonymous with 
karma and is chiefly applied to cetand. It also denotes the 
properties concomitant with the cetand. Kem * remarks that 


1 Vol n, Chap XIV 
‘ Visuddhimagga, pp 4621f. 

’ A History of Indian Philosophy, p 96 
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SamMiarcba are affections, temporary mental or moral dis- 
posi^ns, having their motive in vedand. 

The state of conBoionsness is involved in all 
process of vedand or feeling for it is the conscious mind that 
feels and works at the bottom of all HtiHh of experience.' 
VvMdim is consciousness which, according to the Buddha, 
runs on and continues without break of identity.^ As such 
vinndna may be regarded as one of the khandhas or con- 
stituent elements. Vinnana is cog nis ing. Vimld’^kkandhaie 
consciousness as an aggregate. In the expression ‘mano- 
vmndnadhdiu' a single (moment of) consciousness is called by 
three names: mano (nund) in the sense of measuring ; vinndna 
(conssiousness) in the sense of discrimination, and dhdtv, 
(element) in the philosophical sense of ultimate reahty or of 
absence of a living entity.® The difference between mere 
perception and consciousness or mnnd'mm should thus be 
understood according to Buddhaghosa. Thus although per- 
ception, consciousness or cognition and understanding are the 
same as regards knowing, perception is the mere noting of 
objects such as blue, green, yellow; it cannot reach the 
penetration into characteristics as impermanent, iU, selfless 
and so on. Consciousness knows objects to be blue, green, 
yellow and reaches the penetration into characteristics.* 
Keith says that intellect {vinnaiia) is undoubtedly the chief 
term which comprehensively covers mental phenomena in 
the canon, as might be expected from the earlier Brahmanical 
tendency to use the word in this generic way. It represents 
such unity as there is in the self of experience. Synonymous 
with viMana, according to Buddhaghosa, are Citta and 
Manas, but there are obvious preferences in use; Vififlana 
often occurs in special connection with sense cognition; 
Manas again is, in accordance with Brahmanical usage, 
pre-eminently the intellectual function of consciousness, and 
Citta the introspective aspect of self-examination, but these 
are only nuances.^ Vinndna is practically wide enough to 
include both perception and feeling since it is credited with 
appreciation of feeling as well as perceptive power. This is 
admitted in a dialogue in the Majjhima Nilmya (1, 292f.).® 
According to Buddhaghosa, consciousness, thought and mind 
are the same in meaning (Cittam Htpi mano Uipi vinnd'^m).'^ 
Consciousness with its characteristic of being conscious is one 
in intrinsic nature. It is threefold in kind; moral (husala). 


* MahStanhSaaftchaya SuSa, MJf., I, pp. 266ff ; Ccneepta of BwMMam, 62. 
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immoral (akuaala) and indeterminate (avydkata). Of these, 
the moral is fourfold by way of plane: the realm of sense 
(kdmavacarakuaala), the realm of form {riipdvaearakusala), the 
realm of the formless {arupdvacarakuaala), and the trans- 
cendental (lokuttara). Of these the realm of sense is of 
eight kinds owing to the divisions into joy and equanimity, 
understanding and external prompting (instigation). The 
realm of form is of five kinds as being conjoined with jhdna 
factors, to wit : the first conjoined with inception of thought, 
sustained thinking, zest, ease and concentration; the second 
with excessive applied thinking; then the third with excesnve 
sustained thinking; then the fourth with detached zest and 
the fifth conjoined with equanimity and concentration. ^The 
realm of the formless is of four kmds: the first is conjoined 
with jhdna of the infinitude of space ; the second, third and 
fourth with the infinitude of consciousness and so on. The 
transcendental is of four kinds as being conjoined with the 
four Paths (maggas). Thus moral consciousness is of twenty- 
one kinds. The immoral is single in plane, viz. of the realm of 
sense. It is of three kinds accordmg to its origin from greed 
(lobha), hatred (dosa) and delusion {moha). Of these, that 
which has its root in greed is of eight kinds owing to the 
(Jivisions of joy and equanimity, wrong views, and external 
promptings. That which has its root in hatred is twofold as 
accompanied with grief, associated with hatred and external 
promptings. That which has its root m delusion is twofold 
as accompanied by equanimity, associated with doubt and 
fiurry. It should be understood as proceeding in times of 
mdecision and wavering. Thus the immoral consciousness 
is of twelve kinds. The mdeterminate (avydkata) is twofold 
in kind: resultant (vipdka) and inoperative (kiriyd). In the 
four planes the resultant consciousness is of thirty-six kinds. 
The inoperative consciousness as to the division into plane is 
of three kmds: of the realm of sense, of the realm of form, 
and of the realm of the formless. In the three planes the 
entire inoperative consciousness is of twenty kinds. Thus 
there are eighty-nine classes of consciousness in all, namely, 
moral twenty-one; immoral, twelve; resultant, thirty -six; 
inoperative, twenty.^ LokvMara or transcendental is divided 
into four according to four maggas and it is again divided into 
four according to four phaiae. According to Childers, VimhdiMi 
means inteU^ence, Imowledge, consciousness, thought and 
mind. He observes in this connection : ‘ Vimidna as the 
thinking part of the individual is th^most ihiportant of the 
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five khandhas, and if any one khandha can be said to constitute 
the individual it is this. In Buddha’s words, by the des- 
truction of Mind, the whole being perishes.’ ^ The intelligence 
{vimlana) is, therefore, compared with the guardian' of a city, 
who, seated at the cross roads, watches the coming of men 
from diverse directions.* Broadly peaking consciousness is 
of six kinds according as it is of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body 
and mind. According to Ledi Sadaw * Vinndna or conscious- 
ness is the specific awareness of the material quahty {rupa) 
called heat. There is also through that material quality, a 
touching, an impressing, a coUidmg with the sensitive skm 
(kaya). ‘Consciousness’, according to Aung,* ‘may be tenta- 
tivriy defined as the relation between aramnmmka and 
drammana'. He points out that the object of consciousness 
is either object of sense or object of thought. The former 
falls naturally mto five classes while the latter has the same 
number of subdivisions of which citta is one. Keith draws a 
distinction between the originating or receptacle inteUigenco 
{alayavijM,na) and the individual intellectual experiences of 
the process (pravrttivijRdna). On the strictly orthodox view 
the receptacle thought may be held to be nothing but a 
collective expression for the whole series of particular thoughts, 
or to put it in another light the receptacle intelligence at any 
moment consists of the actual particular intellectual action 
together with aU the potencies latent in it, for the intellectual 
moment is charged with impressions of the whole of the 
experience of the apparent individual from time immemorial. 
It appears thus that the receptacle intellect does not .denote 
any special concrete reality; it has no origination, duration or 
destruction. From another point of view we may hold that 
the flux of intellectual moments dpes not actually infect the 
receptacle intelligence but is comparable to an image reflected 
in a mirror which remains untouched by it, or to a sound 
echoed by the rocks which suffer themselves no change. 
Thus the receptacle mtelligence would be akin to the' person 
{puruaa) of the Sankhya.^ 

Citla ; All forms are thus registered and cognised through 
the sensory-mental process. Hence'^ Buddhaghosa defines 
’’ citta' as that which cognises external objects. In his * 
Atthasdlinl (pp. 63 foU.), Buddhaghosa describes the charac- 
teristics of citta. By consciousness {citta) is meant that 
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which tViinltB of its object, is aware variouBly. Xnasmuch as 
this word ‘consciousness’ is common to all states or dasses 
of consciousness, that which is known as moral, immoral or 
the great inoperative is termed ‘ consciousness ' It is called 
‘'ciUa' because it arranges itself in a series (cinoti) by way of 
appercej^tion in a process of thought. The resultant is also 
termed ‘consciousness’ because it is accumulated (cito) by 
action (kamma). These four mental states are termed 
‘consciousness’ or 'citta' for they are variegated {citra) 
according to circumstances. The meaning of consciousness 
may also be understood from its capacity of producing a 
variety or diversity of its effects. Moreover consciousness 
with lust is one thing, that with hatred is another, that ^th 
delusion is another, that experienced in the universe of sense 
is another, and those experienced in the universe of attenuated 
matter, etc., are others. Different is consciousness with a 
visible object, with an auditory object, etc.; and in that 
with visible objects, varied is consciousness of a blue-green 
object, of a yellow object, etc. The same is the case with 
consciousness of auditory objects. And of aU this conscious- 
ness one class is low, another is medium and a third is exalted. 
Among the low class agam consciousness is different when 
dominated by desire-to-Ao or when dommated by energy or by 
investigation. Therefore tho variegated nature of con- 
sciousness should be understood by way of these characteristics 
of association, locality, object, the three degrees of comparison 
and dominance.^ Its characteristic is recogmtion. Without 
its agency there can be no sense perception. The Atthasdlmi,^ 
therefore, lays down, whatever one ,Bees through his eyes, 
hears through his ears, smells through his nose, tastes through 
his tongue, touches through his body and cognises through 
his mind — all these he recognises by Ids citta. Yam cakkhund 
ruparn passati . . . yam sotena saddam suiyadi, ghanena gandham 
ghdyah, jivhdya rasam sdyati, kdyena phoUhabbam phtimti, 
rnanaad dhammam vijandti tarn mnnaneria vijdndtiti. The 
inoperative mind-element is connected with emptiness, in 
which state no living entity exists. The sense-organs merely 
transmit tho image or impression of external objects, the mind 
' receives the wave and recognises the objects, scrutinises and 
discerns them. In the absence of mind there is no visual or 
other cognition (manodhdtuniddesa).* Mrs. Hhys Davids* 
describes citta and cetasika as ‘the shell and the contents of a 
sphere’. The term citta is explained by her as consciousness 


* P T.S., p. 112. 

* Bvddkut Paydhology, p. 8. 


* AtOutsaltru (F.T.S.), p. 64, 
' Ibid., p. 263. 
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(mind, ‘heart’, intelligence).^ In this connection she draws 
OUT attention to a significant passage firom the commentaiy of 
Buddhaghosa: iti pi Tnano iti pi vi/nUdnam’ where 

Buddhaghosa calls all three a name for the rnandyatana or 
sphere of cognition.* In the KathdvaUMippakarana-ciUha- 
hatM written by Buddhaghosa,® the term ‘citta’ and'cetosifco’ 
are used to denote the same thing (i.e. mind). Cetasikd 
(literally meaning from citta or mind) or mental is described 
as that which depends on mind {cittaniaaitaJco) and ^phassikd' 
or ‘contactual’ is explained in the same way as phiissanisai- 
tako\ 

According to Spence Hardy,* the action of the mind 
upao the power of refiection produces thought. Miiid is thus 
the main instrument connected with cetand. So citta is 
described in a nutshell in the following way: ^drammanam 
cintetiti cittam'. S. Z. Aung ® points out that the word cinteii 
is here used m its most comprehensive sense of nijdndti (to 
know). The mind is, therefore, ordinarily defined as that 
which is conscious of an object. Such a definition may be 
called the Kattuaddhana way of defining things by which an 
agency is attributed to the thing denote by the term. Citta 
and vtdndna are thus identical. The latter indicates the idea 
of totality of consciousness. Mind is thus a source of cdn- 
sciousness or in the words of Ledi Sadaw, ‘representative 
consciousness’. Cittam (thought) is the element of mind- 
consciousness.® Thought and mind are given as meanings of 
the term vinndna.’’ Keith says, ‘ Intelligence appears under 
diverse aspects; as citta it accumulates action, as mind it 
synthesises, as Vijnana it forms judgements, as sense it has 
consciousness of objects ’.® Mind is the co-ordinating intellec- 
tual activity, but the conception of the relation of sensation 
and mind is by no means clear of confusion. In its capacity 
as will the mind appears as citta. Every act, foeUng, or 
thought is accompanied by a latent state, which later comes 
to frmtion, and thus bridges the gulf between the cause and 
the effect in the working of the principle of action. In the 
case of verbal or bodily action the impress is quasimaterial 
{avijnapti).^ The concept of citta with all its subtleties 
will ever remain an unintelligible mystery to an untrained' 


1 Buddhist Psychology, p 0 * Ihid , pp 17-18. 

» B C Law, The Debates Commentary (P.T S ), pp 117-18, JPTS, 
1889, p 96 

* Manual of BudcBiism, pp. 420-421 

* Compendium of Philosophy, p. 2 

* Vxsuddhimagga (F.T.8 ), p. 486. 

’ CJhilders, Poit Dtettonary, p. 676. 

» Buddhist Phdoserphy, p 246. • , P- 199- 
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superficial thinker. Ledi Sadaw^ rightly remarks: *They 
consider their own mind as a permanent something. Th^ 
conceive the sdf-same mind moving about here and there 
within the body. The self-same mind in the morning, the 
self-same mind at noon, and at eventide the self-same mind . . . 
what they neither know nor see is conditioned genesis of 
mind (citto)’. 

Ndmarupa’. ‘Name’ refers to the three aggregates 
beginning with feeling (namely feelmg, perception and 
mental activities) because they bend {namanti) towards the 
object. The term ‘mind’ (nama) is applied to mental pro- 
perties, because ‘names ’ once given to them are fixed, because 
they bend objects or as objects they bend the mind unto 
themselves. ‘Matter’ is that which changes its state or 
condition due to four causes, heat or cold and the rest.‘ 
The concept of name and form arises from the dual idea of 
mind and matter. Rupa {lit. shape, form) is so called because 
it reveals itself. But ndma being subtle has to depend on a 
‘ name ’ to make itself known ; hence making a ‘ name ’ .* Name 
is fourfold: (1) name given on a special occasion, (2) name 
given by virtue of a personal quality, (3) name given by 
acclamation, and (4) names which arise of themselves or 
spbntaneously.* Thus it has been said that the name of 
l^g Mah&sammata is a name chosen by the people and given 
on a special occasion. Similarly on the name-giving day of a 
male child, the relatives stand round and having done honour 
to those worthy of gifts, agree to give the name, saying, ‘ His 
name is so-and-so’. This is an instance of name given by 
acclamation, for parents by acclamation make a name for 
their son: ‘Let him be called Tissa, Phussa’, etc. The 
name also takes its birth from a special virtue or quality of 
the person or thing named. Thus we call a person preacher. 
Thus too we speak of a Three-pitoka-man, a Vinaya-student, 
a Faithful individual or a Believer. In these cases the names 
are given by virtue of a personal quality. The various 
hundred names of the Tathdgata, such as the Blessed, the 
Arahant, the Supremely Enlightened, etc., are also such 
names. Lastly, perception, feeling and other elements of 
‘ consciousness, the great earth, the sun, the moon, the stars 
and so on make their own name as they arise. "When they 
arise their name also arises. For no one, when feeling arises, 
says: ‘Be thou called feeling ’ as when the earth appears there 


' Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine, J P T.S. (1913-14), p. 166 
‘ Atthaadlini (P T S.), p. 62. 

' Expositor, II, p 600 f n, 4. * AUihas&mi (P.T S.), p. 390 
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is no function of name-taking: ‘Be thou called earth.’ So 
when it arises the name ‘feeling’ just arises, answering to the 
spontaneously arising concept. The same is true for percep- 
tion and the rest of mind. For feeling, whether, it be in 
the past, present or future is after all and always just fueling. 
And so is perception, so are mental activities, so is conscious- 
ness. But NibbSna is always Nibb&na. Such is name in the 
sense of name-making. The four aggregates are ‘name’ in 
the sense of bending, for they bend towards the object of 
thought. In the sense of causing to bend, all are ‘name* 
for the four aggregates cause one another to bend on to the* 
object.^ 

The compound Nama-rupa serves to denote spirit and 
matter, specialised normally to denote the concrete individual, 
in which both are united, while the old term self (atta) 
constantly occurs in those phrases which are the source of its 
reflexive use in grammar.^ Name and form, it is claimed, 
denote the phenomenal being in its entirety, as possessed of 
qualitative discriminations which are appreciated by con- 
sciousness through resistance contact -and of different des- 
criptions which are gathered by designative contact. The 
converse doctrine, also canonical, that consciousness depends 
on name and form is explained as the other side of tihe 
relation; the empirical consciousness is impossible save in 
relation to an object.” The form is matter, the name is the 
other four aggregates, feeling, perception or ideation, dis- 
positions and consciousness itself.* Professor Jacobi and 
Pischel think that the concept of name and form is similar 
to the idea of individuation of the Sahkhya. But according 
to Keith such a parallelism is untenable.” 

By ‘form’ are understood the four primaries (e.g. the 
earth-element, the water-element, fire-element and air- 
element) and matter derived therefrom (which are twenty- 
four in number, e.g. eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, idsible 
object, sound, odour, taste, integration of matter, continuity 
of matter, decay of matter, transitoriness of matter and so 
on). Whatever state has the characteristic of changing 
through cold, heat, hunger, thirst and so forth, all such 
states taken together are to be known as the aggregate of. 
matter (rupam).* Thus the aggregate of matter is ‘form’; 
the four non-material aggregates (e.g. feeling, perception, 
mental activities and consciousness or understanding) which 


' Atthtualtru (P.T S )^. 392. ■ Keith, BuddMst PhUoaophy, p. 86. 

> Ilnd , p 64. * Ibid.p. lOi. 

• Buddhtat PhUoaophy, p. 141. • Vitvddhanagga (P.T.S.), p 443. 
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are in a sense the states of the formless registering the states 
of the form constitute ‘name’ {ndma). Whatever form there 
is, all such may be explained in terms of the four ^eat 
primaries and others derived from them. And so the explana- 
tion of name lies in the sense-organ of mind and the associated 
mental processes resulting therefrom. And this name and 
this form give rise to (the dual idea) name-and-form (Nama- 
rupa).^ The couple name and form depend on each other 
and when one breaks up, so through relation does the other. 
On account of the drum sound arises; on account of form 
' name arises. Just as the drum is void of the sound and the 
sound is void of the drum, so name is void of form and form 
is void of name. Nevertheless, depending on name, &rm 
proceeds and depending on form, name proceeds. Of^the 
Wo, either is without power and is unable to proceed by its 
own effort. Separately they are unable to perform their 
various functions.* There is no being or person or deva, or 
Brahma higher than the mere name-and-form.* Ledi Sadaw 
elucidates in a simple way the Buddhist conception of Nama- 
rupa. Name has a twofold aspect, namely, (1) name as 
determined by convention or usage, and (2) name in its 
ultimate meaning. In sayii^ ‘person’ we give a name not 
to the aggregates (of a living organism) but to our idea 
corresponding to the form or appearance presented by those 
aggregates. And this idea or concept of an appearance does 
not exist objectively (independently of mind). Hence in this 
‘name’ neither the meaning nor the name itself has any real 
existence. Yet the great majority perceive and imagine, 
when they recognise the name that there actually is what is 
named self or soul or entity or person. And for this reason 
we term name ‘conventional’ wlren it is merely determined as 
a designation by popular usage. But when not resting upon 
mere customary usage, people consider those ultimates, the 
aggregates, as self, soul, entity, person, then they exceed the 
scope of customary usage. In name, under its ultimate 
aspect we are considering ultimate phenomena which are 
entirely without external appearance, and which are only 
modes and changes and phases of process. There is no ‘life’ 

. (or ‘living soul’, jivo) apart from what we call the two powers 
or faculties of material and psychical life {dve ndma rupafi- 
vitindriydni). Now a ‘living soul’ is generally perceived and 
ordinarily reckoned as ‘some one living a week, a month, a 


^ VxauddMrnagga,^ 690. 

® ibid., pp 606-606 - Ibid., p 603 

* Some Povnia m Buddhist Doctrine, J.P.T 8 (1013-14), pp. 124-120. 
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year’, etc.; the essence of the living appearance is commonly 
considered to be the self; the essence of its continuity is 
considered to be the ‘living soul’. But the two powers or 
faculties of life are but the vital (coefficients) of niomentary 
phenomena only, not of a personal entity. 

Ayaiana'. The word ^dyatarM' has been rendered as 
‘sphere’ by Mrs. Rhys Davi^.* Some translate it as organ 
of sense and object of sense.* According to the Visvddht- 
rmgga ® the dyatanaa are twelve in number, the six senses 
having six different qualities for enjoyment, namely, cakhhu, 
rwpa, sola, aadda, ghdna, gandha, jivtid, rasa, kdya, phottcd>ba, 
mana and dAamma. The five sense organs (e.g. eye, ear, 
nosj^, tongue and body) along with the mind make up the 
safdyatanas. The twelve bases of mental action {dyatanas) 
are the five senses, the five sense objects, the mind and ideas, 
these being the necessary materials for the functioning of 
consciousness.* The eighteen factors (dhdtus) of consciousness 
consist of the twelve bases together with the six forms of 
consciousness, the five senses and mind.® Phassa is due to 
these six sense-organs and objects of sense or dyatanas. 
Buddhaghosa says * that the sense-organs are due to kamma 
and it is kamma which differentiates them. 

Phassa: The presence of an external object gives the 
stimulus for our sensory -motor activities and all the mental 
processes involved in it come as a matter of course. Contact 
produces feeling, causes it to arise. Just as it is the heat m 
' heated lac, and not the coals, or external cause, which produces 
softness, so albeit there is another cause, viz., the mental 
object and the basis, it is the consciousness in which feeling 
inheres which produces it. Because contact arises by means 
of suitable attention or adverting and through some faculty 
(i.e. eye, etc.) immediately in the object that has been pre- 
pared by consciousness, therefore contact haa as its proximate 
cause an object that has entered the avenue of thought.'^ 
In the absence then of any contact or association of the 
above kind with a generating object, there can be no physical 
or psychic activity. This contact or ^phassa' is thus a 
conffition precedent to all action. This sense-impact or 
phassa is the root cause of all sensation.® Phassa has thus the 


1 A Buddhtat Manual of Psychological Ethica, p. 27 

* Childois, Pah Dvcltonary, p 76 ■ Vol II, p. 481 

* Tarkarahaa^uhpikS of Gxuxmataa, Ed B.T., pp 31 foU , AbhidhammaUha- 
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® Keith, Buddhtat Phdoaophy, p 202 
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charsoteristio of touching. Its function is to bring ono in 
contact with an external object, its effect is to bring together. 
In itself it is void and formless. It exists by sticking to some 
object. The relation between phasaa and its object is the 
relation between eye and form, ear and sound, mind and 
object of thought,^ The Atihasdlini ^ states that three kinds 
of classification are obtained in the exposition of the word 
contact. Phassaphusand (touch, touching) is a classification 
according to the letter,- samphusana (the touching to unite 
with) is according to the prefix; samphusitatta (the state of 
touching to unite with) is according to the meaning. Contact 
has the function of touching, feeling of enjoying, perception of 
noting, vohtion of co-ordinating and consciousness of cog- 
nising.® Phaasa is therefore described as one of the Sankhdras. 
The six senses (i.e. the usual five sense organs together with 
mind) give rise to six kinds of phaasa, namely, (1) cakkhu- 
aamphaaaa, (2) aotaaamphaaaa, (3) ghdnammphaaaa, (4) jivhd- 
aampkaaaa, (5) hdyaaamphaaaa, and (6) manoaamphaaaa. 
According to Keith the first five sense organs, e.g., eye, ear, 
smell, tarte, touch, are material but invisiWe. They function 
by resistance contact (patigJia); the same term (dyatana) is 
used for the objects as spheres or fields of sei^ in another 
aspect of the word; these objects are material and external. 
The mind is immaterial, invisible, not affected by resistance 
contact ; it is composed of a mind element of obscure character 
and has a physical basis of some sort; its objects are both 
exterior objects mediated by the other senses and ideas. The 
mind element seems indistinguishable from consciousness 
element, mind being essentially consciousness.® Conditioned 
by sixfold sense, contact comes to pass, the six contacts 
resulting therefrom being of eye, of ear, of nose, of tongue, of 
body and of mind. Of the thirty-two kinds of contact, 
sixfold sense is the cause. Of the sixfold senses, the »xth 
sense (i.e. the mind) is the mainstay and in this sense it may 
be said conditioned by the sixth sense contact comes to 
pass.® Mrs. Rhys Davids® observes in this connection: 
‘Phaasa (contact) ... is generalised to include all receptive 
experience, sensory as well as ideational, and to represent the 
essential antecedent and condition of all feeling . . .phuaati, 
photthabbam (to touch, the tangible) are specialised to express 
the activity of one of the senses.’ According to Keith, 
contact is the mediation between the senses and their objects, 


> Vtsuddhtmagga (P.T S ), p 403 , 
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and is of high importance in the theory of cognition; the 
fairest rendering is that it denotes the collision or co-operation 
of the attention aspect of consciousness directed to the organ 
in connection with an object; the scholastics interpret it as 
denoting the consciousness resulting from the contact, and 
not the contact itself. Feeling, as pleasant, painful, or 
neutral, is the outcome of contact, simultaneous to it in the 
canonical view, though later thought distinguishes the 
moments of contact, sensation production, and fceUng. 
Though distinguished from cognition it must have a cognitive 
aspect, for contact is the application of cunsciousness to the 
knowledge of an object. The Mihnda-Panho therefore makes 
contemporaneous with feeling, perception, conceived intention, 
initial and sustained application and consciousness, while their 
intermixture is assert^ in the canon itself.^ In the chain of 
causation resulting in rebirth contact has a large part to play 
since it forms an important link in the formula of Paticca- 
samuppada (dependent origination). The said formula has 
twelve links in the chain which runs as follows : By reason of 
ignorance, dispositions; by reason of dispositions, consciousness 
{vifinana)\ by reason of consciousness, name and form; by 
reason of name and form, contact ; by reason of contact, feeling ; 
by reason of feeling, thirst; by reason of thirst, grasping; by 
reason of grasping, becoming; by reason of becoming, birth; by 
reason of birth, old age, death, grief, mourning, pain, sorrow, 
and despair.* 

S. Z. Aung ® explains the concept oPphasaa' m the follow- 
ing way: ‘First of aU, the subject is aware of the presence of 

an object the object is either an agreeable sight, sound, 

smell, taste, touch or concrete mental object {dhamma- 
rammana) — agreeable in the sense that it is desired by the 
subject (ittkdrammami). This awareness of the objective 
presentation is termed contact {phassa).’ 

Vedand'. From phassa or contact, vedand or feeling 
arises. Vedand means sensation or feeling which is pleasurable 
or painful. Saidyatana means the six organs and objects of 
sense, viz,, rupa, vedand, sannd, sankhdra and vinndna. In 
the Vedand SamyvMa of the Samyvtta Nikdya (IV, 204-238), 
we find that there are three vedands or feeling — feeling that is 
pleasant, feeling that is painful and feeling that is neither 
pleasant nor painful. Lust for pleasant feeling, repugnance 


^ A. B Keith, BuddhtM Philoaophy, pp 102-103 

■ Cf Digha IJtkaya (P T S ), H, pp 32ff., 66ff , MajjUma NikSya 
(P.T.S ), I, pp. 49ff , 261 . Anputtara Ntkdya (P T S ), I, p 177 , Niddna S , esp V, 
p. 388. 
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for unpleeuant or painful feeling and ignorance of neutral 
feeling which is neither pleasant nor unpleasant generally 
arise in the mind.^ Feeling is that which feels. It has 
(1) experiencing as characteristic, (2) enjoying as function, 

(3) taste of the mental properties as manifestation, and 

(4) tranquillity as proximate cause. ‘If it be said that the 
function of enjpying the object is obtained only in pleasurable 
feeling, we reject that opinion, and say ; — ‘ Let it be pleasurable 
feeling or painful feeling or neutral feeling — all have the 
function of enjoying (anubhavana) the object.’® In the 
Atthasdlinl feeling is Ukenod to the king while the remaining 
associated states are Uke the cook. As the cook, when he 
has prepared food of diverse tastes, puts it in a basket, «eals 
it, takes to the king, breaks the seal, opens the basket, takes 
the best of all the soup and curries, puts them in a dish, 
swallows to find out whether they are faulty or not, and 
afterward offers the food of various excellent tastes to the 
king. The king being lord, expert and master, eats whatever 
he Ukes. So the mere tasting of the food by the cook is like 
the partial enjoyment of the object by the remaining states. 
As the king, being lord, expert, and master, eats the meal 
according to his pleasure, so feeling, being lord, expert, and 
master, enjoys the taste of the object, and therefore it is said 
that enjoyment or experience is its function.® 

In the ordinary usage the term vedand commonly denotes 
a specific feeling, viz., the feeling of pain. The Buddhist 
conception, however, regards aU kinds of suffering like birth, 
decay and death as few contingencies in human expenence 
which upset the expectations of men. From the point of 
view of the mind dukhha is just a vedand or feeling which is 
felt by the mind either in respect of the body or in respect of 
itself, and as a feeling, it is conditioned by certain circum- 
stances in the absence of which there is no possibility of its 
occurrence.* According to Buddhaghosa, V edandkkhandha 
means whatever has the characteristic of being felt. Though 
classified under three heads, kusala,, akuaala and avydkata, 
aU feelings or vedand are of the same nature on account of 
their being felt. According to its nature, Vedand is of five 
kinds, e.g., mkham, dukkham, somanassam, domanassam and 
upekkhd.^ As there are six kinds of phassa or contact, so 
there are six kinds of vedand, e.g., cakkhusarnpassajd a(^a- 
ghdnajivhdkdyamanosampasaajdvedand. These six vedanaa 


1 Concepts of Buddhism, pp 62-63. 
AtOuuaUra, p 109. 
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Sbgam are connected with eighty-nine cittas and hence they are 
said to be divided into eighty-nine. In eight different ways 
phasaa produces vedand. lliese ways may thus be enu- 
merated, viz., (1) sahajaia (which comes into existence 
together with it), (2) annamanna (mutual), (3) nissaya 
(support), (4) vipaka (consequence), (6) ahara (nutriment), 
(6) aampajvMa (connect^), (7) atthi (existence), and (8) avigata 
(that which is not gone). Contact is followed by feeling and 
other psychical aggregates which come in succession. The 
Milinda-Pafkho (p. 66) describes the chain with aU its linlra 
In the series after contact are given feeling, perception or idea, 
thought or will (cetand), abstraction or concentration 
{deaggatd), sense of vitality {jivitindriya) and attention 
{manaaihdra).^ 

As phaasa is the cause of vedand, so vedand is the cause 
of tanhd (desire).^ The characteristics of feeling may be 
summed up in the words of S. Z. Aung : ‘ Vedand indiides such 
emotions as ]oy and grief. It covers all kinds of feeling, 
physical and mental. Vedana is either kdyika or mdnaailM. 
Under the aspect of feeling, Vedand is either pleasure or pain 
or neither pain nor pleasure.’ ® 

Sannd : The mind or citta is stirred to action by perception 
of an external object. 8anM orperception is therefore regarded 
as one of the five khandhaa or constituent elements. Accord- 
ing to Buddhaghosa, perception is the mere noting of objects 
such as blue, green, yellow, and so on, and it cannot reach the 
penetration into characteristics as impermanent, ill and 
selfiess as we have pointed it out m case of vinvdna. The 
noting of an object as blue, green, etc. is perception (‘Percep- 
tion’, ‘ noting ’-aownd, aaHjdnand), It has the characteristic 
of noting and the function of recognising what has been 
previously noted. All perceptions have the characteristic of 
noting. Of them, that perception which knows by speciahsed 
knowledge, has the function of recognising what has been 
noted previoudy. We may see this procedure when the 
carpenter recognises a piece of wood which he has marked by 
specialised knowledge. Similarly we recognise a man by his 
sectarial mark on the forehead, by our specialised knowledge 
and say: ‘He is so and so.’ The same process is illustrate 
when the king’s treasurer, in charge of the royal wardrobe, 
having had a label bound on each dress and being asked to 
bring a certain one, lights the lamp, enters the jewel chamber, 
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reads the label and brings the dress. According to another 
method, perception has the characteristic of noting by an 
act of general inclusion, and the function of assigning ‘mark 
reasons’ for this inclusive noting, as when wood-cutt^ 
perceive logs and so forth. Its numifestation is the inclining 
of the attention as in the case of blind persons who imagine an 
elephant by the particular characteristic of the part touched 
or according to another interpretation, who, though blind at 

g resent, can easily recollect the exact image of an elephant 
'om past experience. In another sense, perception has 
briefness as manifestation, like lightning, owing to its inability 
to penetrate into the object.^ 

Sannd (perception) is the name of a real thing {aahhfiva). 
Sanjdnand is the act of perceiving by noting. Sanjaniiattam 
shows the state of having perceiv^ by noting.* 

The subtle distinction between the three processes 
mentioned above is illustrated by a simile. Because it seizes 
just the appearance of an object as blue, green and so forth, 
perception is like the seeing of the coins by the undisceming 
child. Because it seizes the appearance of the object as blue, 
green, and so forth, and also leads to penetration of the 
characteristics, consciousness is like the seeing of the coins 
by the peasant. Because it seizes the appearance of the 
object as blue, green, and so forth, leads to the penetration of 
the characteristics, and also leads to the manifestation of the 
path, imderstanding is like the seeing of the coins by the 
banker. The three processes, however, are so closely inter- 
related that in practice it is not possible to distinguish one 
from the other by saying: ‘This is perception, this is con- 
sciousness and this is underatanding.’ * All things which 
have the characteristic of perceiving are to be known as the 
aggregates of perception. From its intnnsic nature of the 
characteristic of perceiving, it is smgle. As moral, immoral, 
indeterminate, it is of three kinds. Verily there is no con- 
sciousness which is dissociated from perception. Therefore 
the divisions of perception are as many as those of 
consciousness. 

In all cases of perception there must be an awareness of 
the mind. Sometimes perception takes place but it cannot 
properly function. We have then a case of neither perception 
nor non-perception. Thus a novice going on a journey c&ead 
of his Elder, saw a little water and said, ‘Water, Sir; take off 
your shoes’. Then when the Elder S6ud, ‘If so, bring the 


^ AUhaaShni (F.T S.), p. 110. 
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>athi^ cloth ; we wiU bathe*. At this he replied, ‘ There is no 
■water’. In this simile, as there is ■water in the sense of being 
just enough to wet the shoes, and no water in the sense of 
being enough for bathing, so this perception from its incapacity 
for effecti^ve function is not perception, and from the presence 
of the subtle residuum of mental co-efficients is not non- 
perception. AH perception has the function of giving hint 
as to the cause of recognition saying, ‘That is the very same 
thing’. It has the manifestation of producing the mental 
image or impression by virtue of the hint taken, as a bhnd 
man, forming an idea of the elephant from the particular 
part of its body which he happens to touch, sees it in his 
mind’s eye. It has the object conceived in the mind as the 
proximate cause.‘ According to Mrs. Rhys Davids * Sannd 
is not limited to sense-perception, but includes perception of 
all kinds. She turther draws a line ol distinction between 
aannd as cogmtive assimilation during sense-perception and 
sannd as cognitive assimilation of ideas by way of naming. 
The former is called perception of resistance of opposition 
(patighaaannd). According to Buddhaghosa, this is perception 
on occasion of sight, hearing, etc., when consciousness is aware 
of the impact of impressions, of external things as different, 
we might say. The latter is called perception of the equivaldht 
word, or name {adhivacanasannd) and is exercised by the 
sinms communis \mano). 

‘In the realm of thought’, says Keith, ‘Buddhaghosa has 
an interesting doctnne of the relations of perception (sannd), 
intelligence (vinndrM), and intuition (pannd). He compares 
them * to the different reactions provoked by the sight of 
precious metals in a child, which sees in them coloured objects; 
in a citizen who recogmses in them utilities with exchange 
value; and in an expert who can tell their ongin and fashioner. 
On the topic of zest or interest (pUi) he has much to say,* 
and he illustrates the superhuman powers which are possessed 
by a person in such a state.^ 

The ScmndkkhandM consists of six kinds of perception. 
When an object is seen, whether it be green or r^, there is 
the perception that it is of that particular colour. So also ^ 
when any sound is heard, whether it be from the drum or 
any other instrument, there is the perception that it is such a 
sound; when there is any smell, whether it be agreeable or 
disagreeable, there is the perception that it is such a smell. 


1 VxeuddhxmJliga (P.T.S.), p. 462. 

* Buddhxat Pathology, (p. 49-60 
® Magihvma N%kaya, I, p 292. 

* Keith, Bv/idMsl Phdoaophy, p. 196. 


* AtthaaShm (P.T.S.), p. 116. 
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SimilArly we may have perception of tongue, of body and oi 
mind.^ Aung ^ says that aanna, in Buddhist psychology^ 
means the awareness of the marks, real or imaginary, by which 
an object either of sense or thought is or may hereafter be 
recogmsed. 

Khandha: The meaning of KJiandha (aggregate) should 
be taken as group or mass, etc. ‘ It goes by the name of a 
large Khandha of water’ — ^here khandha is used in the sense 
of mass. ‘The khandha of virtue, or of concentration’ — 
here it is used in the sense of good quality.® The Blessed 
One saw a large piece of wood^ — ^here it is used as mere 
designation. It is called aggregate in the phrase: vihhaiM- 
kha^ha symbolically as one unit of consciousness is a pai;t of 
consciousness.® Keith ® points out that by a division which 
seems to have no precedent in Brahmanical texts, and which 
has certainly no merit, logical or psychological, the individual 
is divided into five aggregates or groups {khandha), the 
Sanskrit equivalent of which means ‘body’ in the phrase 
Dharmaskandka in the Chdndogya Upanisad. The &st is 
Rupa, which denotes simply matter, or material quality, and 
covers the elements and their compounds; the term aggregate 
has obviously considerable appropriateness as applied to the 
colnplex admixture which makes up the human body, and it is 
clearly absurd to infer from it any conception of constant 
dynamic conditions in the body, which indeed, is treated by 
the Canon as relatively stable and long-lived. Of the four 
psychical aggregates the first in the stereotyped order is feeling 
{vedand) then comes perception {sahnd), then the aggregate 
of dispositions {aahkhdra), and knowledge or intellect {vvmana) 
IB the last of these aggregates.^ 

The aggregation of the five khandhas constitutes the 
ptidgala {ptiggala). The five khandhas are: (1) Rupakkh- 
andha, (2) Yadaiidkkhandha, (3) Sahndkkhandha, (4) Sahkhd- 
rakkhandha, and (5) Vihhdnakkhandha. Of these Rupak- 
khandha is of five Idnds. It has two broad divisions, viz., 
Bhviardpa and Updddrupa. Bhviarupa or phenomenal matter 
includes Pathavidhdtu, Apodhdtu, Tejodhdtu, and Vdyodhdtu 
(i.e. earth, water, fire, and air). Vpdddrupa (secondary forms 
or matters derived from primary elements) includes — cakkhu, 
aota, ghdna, jivhd, kdya, rupa, sadda, gandha, rasa, itthindriya. 


> Spence Manual of Buddhism, p 419 

■ Compendium of PhUoaophy, pp. 16-16. > Anguttara N., I, p. 126. 

* Samyutta Ntlcaya, IV, p. 179. 

‘ AUhaaahni (P.T S.), p. 141 

■ Buddhiat Philosophy, p. 86 

i Buddhut Phdosaphy, pp. 86 foil. 
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0vitindnya, hadayavatthu, MyaviiiflaMitmeivinnaitifahdsadMiu 
«ad so on.^ 

Karnmai Kamma has been defined as volition (cetand 
'ham, bhikkhave, kammam vaddmt).‘ It is in this -line that 
Buddhaghosa also defines kamma. From this it is clear that 
an action is no action until the will is manifested in conduct. 
Kamma means consciousness of good and bad, merit and 
demerit {kammam ndma kuacMhiaala-cetand).^ Broadly 
speaking, we have three classes of action {kamma) according 
to the three doors of action. Thus we have bodily action, 
vocal action and mental acti^. Havmg willed, one acts by 
body, speech and thought.* Volition is thus a state of 
kcwnma. States associated with volition are also kammas. 
Hus' is clear from the fourfold classification of kamma. Thus 
we have: (1) kamma which is impure and productive of 
impurity, (2) kamma which is pure and productive of purity, 
(3) kamma which is both impure and pure, and productive 
of both impurity and purity, and lastly (4) kamma which is 
neither impure nor pure, and is productive of neither impurity 
nor purity, and which, though itself kamma, leads to the 
destruction of kammas. Thus the seven factors of wisdom 
hke mindfulness and others, may be said to be kammaj 
which being neither impure nor pure, productive of neither 
impunty nor purity, lead to the destruction of kamma.^ 
In the Ahgwttara Nikdya the Buddha is represented as saying: 
‘ I declare monks, that there can be no annulment of voluntary 
{sahcetanikd) deeds . . . without experience of the results 
thereof.’ (Anguttara, V, 292ff). The Master is further 
said to have repeated ‘ I declare, monks, volition to be action 
Here, of course, volition as moral action without quahfication 
was meant by the Master. Volition which is mor^y indeter- 
minate IS without moral result.’^ 

There are four classes of Kamma or action, namely, 
(1) action which produces result in this life {dittJiadhamma- 
vedaniyam), (2) work which produces results in the next life 
{upapaccavedcmiyam), (3) deeds which produce result from time 
to time® {apardpariyayavedaniyam), and (4) past action or 
ahosi kamma. Kamma is also divided into four classes on 
other grounds, viz., (1) Oaruka, i.e. an act, whether good or 


1 Warren’s TtMe of Contents of the Visuddhxtnagga (J P TJ3 , 1891-93), 
pp. 124-6 

‘ Atthasalwi, pp. 8Bff. ^ Vtsuddhvmagga, Vol II, p. 614. 

* Aiiguttara Nihdya, P T.S., III, p. 418. ‘ AtthcuShni, pp. 88ff. 

' AAguttata Ni^cSjfa, III, p. 416. 

^ B. C. Law, The Debates Commentary, p. 167. 

® Vtsuidhunagga, Vol. II, p. 601. 
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bad, producing a serious result, (2) Bahvla, i.e. excess Cff 
virtue or vice with the requmte consequence, (3) Ascmna, 
i.e. karma which is taken into account at the time of death, 
and (4) kataMdkamma, i.e. an act done frequently or oft 
repeated during one’s life-time, which in the absence of other 
classes of actions mentioned above may alone cause his rebirth. 
Viewed from a different standpoint we may have another 
fourfold division of kamma as (1) janaka or reproductive 
action, (2) Vpatthanibhako or maintaining action, (3) Upapi- 
laka or unfavourable action, and (4) Upaghataka or destructive 
action. In fact the doctrine of kamma is the fundamental 
and basic principle of Buddhism. Action produces con- 
sequence, retribution follows from action which brings rebirth 
in its chain and in this way the world goes on. All the factors 
of this diversified sentient organism, such as kamma, feature 
(linga), idea, language, etc. in the destinies of spirits, men, 
denizens of purgatones, lower animals, etc., axe accomplished 
by the mind. Hence there is a variety of kammasi and owing 
to this variety, there is in the various destinies difference of 
features, i.e., difference in hands, feet, ears, stomachs, necks, 
faces, etc. The difference in notion or idea is because of the 
difference in outward form, expressed by ‘this is woman, this 
is, man’, according to the form taken. Good and bad in 
various deeds are accomplished by the mind. Depending on 
the difference in kamma appears the difference in the births 
of beings, high and low, exalted and base, happy and miserable. 
Dex>end^ing on the difference in kamma appears the difference in 
the individual features of beings as beautiful or ugly, bigh-bom 
or low-bom, well-built or deformed. Depending on the 
difference in kamma appears the difference in the worldly 
conditions of beings as gam and loss, fame and disgrace, 
blame and praise, happiness and misery. By kamma the 
world moves, by kamma men live, and by kamma aU beings 
are bound up.* By kamma one attains glory and praise and 
by kamma come bondage, ruin and tyranny. Thus kamma 
bears fruit in manifold forms. ‘ O lad’, so runs the Majjhima 
Nikdya (III, 203), ‘beings have kamma as their property, 
they are its heirs, are originated by it, are its kin, are shelters 
by it. Kamma ^vides bemgs into low and exalted 

There is no originator of kamma, no sufferer of conse- 
quences; only phenomena continue (kammaasa ka/rako 
naUhi . . . Viavddhimagga, II, p. 602). Kamma has its own 
individuality, its own inheritor. One will have to share the 


^ SiUta-NtpSla, v 064. 

‘ Atihaedlim, p. 06; The Hxpontor, I, p. 88. 
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fruits of his lecmmai he they good or bad.^ No action passes 
from the past life to the present nor from the present to the 
future.® As to the relation between kamma and vipaka, 
Buddhaghosa says that there is no kamma in vipoka and no 
vipaka in kamma. Each of them by itself is void. Neverthe- 
less, there is no vipaka without kamma. JUst as there is no 
fire in the sun nor in the lens nor in the (dried) cow-dung and 
likewise, fire is not outside them but comes into existence on 
account of these requisites, in the same way vipaka is not seen 
within the kamma nor is it outside the kamma. A kamma 
is void of its vipaka which comes through kamma. In the 
past, the khandhaa, which originated as the consequences of 
action (volition) ceased. In this existence, other khandhaa 
arise out of the consequences of past deeds. There is no 
condition which has come to this existence from the past. In 
this existence the khandhaa which ongiiiate as the result of 
kamma, are destroyed. In another existence, others will*be 
produced from this existence, not a single condition will 
follow rebirth.'* In the interpretation of passages such as, 
‘He, by the doing, the accumulating, the augmenting, the 
abund^ce of that action is gifted with the voice of a 
Brahmadeva ’ some hold that sound is a result of action. 
Others hold that ‘result of action’ is a term applying to 
mental states only which have been transmitted by actfon, 
but does not apply to material things. In the same way 
Buddhaghosa pomts out that some hold that the six sense- 
spheres have arisen through the doing of past actions, and 
therefore they are results. Others hold, on the contrary, 
that the mind-sphere {mandyatanam) may be such a result, 
but the rest are only transmitted by action and are not 
results.* According to the AtthaaiUim, kamma is of three 
kinds, kdyakamma (bodily action), vacileamma (action due to 
speech), and manoMmma (actions springmg from mind). It 
is cetana and the states associated with it.^ Childers * 
observes that all three originate in cetana or the will. Kamma 
under the name of aankhara is one of the links of Paficca- 
samvppdda.^ 

The Mahanidana autta of the Digha Nikdya points out 
that there is descent of consciousness into the womb of the 
mother preparatory to rebirth,^* According to Keith a 
consistent body of evidence proves that even in the early 


^ Vtmddhtmagga, II, p. 601. 

’ Ibid,, p. 603 • 

* Digha Ntkaya, III, pp. 144, 173. 
’’ AtOiasShni, p. 88. 

« IM., p. 178. 


> Ibul., p 603. 

* Ibtd., p. 603. 

* The Debatee Commentary, p. 168. 

* Pdit Dtetwnary, p 176. 

Digha NikSya, II, p. 63. 
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school there was a recognition of the necessity of finding some 
means of continuity if the doctrine of the act were not to fell 
into disrepute, and if remembrance of former births were to 
be possible. In support of this he quotes the Milinda-Pa^ho 
(pp. 40fF.), a text of unblemished orthodoxy, in which the 
question of continuity and moral responsibility is energetically 
put.i 

Buddhaghosa divides kamma into — ( 1 ) kammasamuffMrui 
(set up by karma), (2) kammapaccaya (caused by karma), 
(3) kammapaccayacittaaamiitthdna (caused by kartm and set 
up by consciousness), and (5) kamnuipoMaya-uitiaamriitkarmfi 
(caused by karma and set up by temperature). Kamma is 
ultimately reduced to the psychological factor of volition. 
Volition is the umque determination of wiU. Will exercise 
has its power over its co-existent mental properties and 
physical qualities. In fact all our activitiep in deed, word or 
thought are due to its influence. The doctrine of karma or 
the efficacy of good or bad works is inseparably bound up 
with that of renewed existence. The world exists through 
karma and people live through karma (kammana vattati loko, 
kammand vattati pajd).^ It is stated in the Kathdvatthuppa- 
kartina-atOuikathd that there is a relation between citta and 
kamma. If mind be distracted no kamma can be performed. 
0l3 karma is destroyed and no new karma is produced. 
(khlnam purdnarri navam n'atthi sarnbhavam). 

Puggala: As the result of hv action a person’s 
individuality is formed which gives one a distinctive mark 
among the rest of humanity. The aggregation of the five 
khandhas constitute the pvdgala or pugg^. Individuality 
means body, the five aggregates. This is the usual or common 
way of speaking of individuals.® According to the Buddhists 
the individual has no real existence. Although the doctrine 
which denies a self is certainly orthodox, it is certain that 
other Buddhists are perfectly contented with the conception 
of a true person (piidgoZa) which for all practical purposes 
may be regarded as an effective self.* The individual is only 
a aammuti. Buddhaghosa also says that on the existence of 
khandhas such as rupa, etc. there is the usage ^evarpndma', 
'' Ivamgotta' . Because of this usage, common consent and 
name, there is the Puggala.^ Puggala, aMd, aatta and jtva 
are the four terms which occur in the Buddhist texts in 


1 Buddhnst PhOoaophy, pp 78-81. 

‘ B. C Iaw, Concepts of Buddhism, p. 69. 

’ Vtsuddhunaggo, (P T S ), p. 310.. 

* Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 81. 

‘ KathdoaOhuppakarana-atthakatha, JJ’.T S., 1889, pp. 33-36. 
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ooimection with all disoussions relating to individual, in*' 
dividuaUty, personality, self and soul. As a biologioal term, 
pu^ala is nowhere used to deny the existence of an individual 
being or a living person. Wxen it is said, e^g. in the 
Dhammapada that the self is* the lord of the self {atta hi 
attano ndiho) or in the Mahdparinihbdna SvManta, ‘ Be yoursdf 
your own lamp and your own refuge’ {atta-dSpd viharatha 
aUaswrana), by the word qUa or ‘self’ is meant the living 
individual to whom the advice is given. The sdf is declared 
to be the lord of the self, the witness of its good and evil, in 
the Dhammapada. Again the Buddha declares there are 
four kinds of persons, he who applies himself to the good of 
another not of the self, etc.^ It is clearly no adequate answer 
to argue as Keith shows that in such expressions the self is 
nothmg but the thought (cUta), for that is merely a question of 
phraseology. Hence he concludes: ‘What we recognise in 
such expressions is the fact that there is a dominant element in 
the incbvidual, the object of taming, and wo find in the 
MUinda-Panho (p. 62 ) the analogous conception m the intellec- 
tual sphere ^e Buddha refused to answer the questions: 
‘Is the Jiva the same as the body? Is the Jlva different 
from the body ? ’ In its original sense the questions ref# to 
the issue of the identity of the vital principle (fivitindriya) 
and the body. But the arguments of the personalists treat it 
as applying to the person {pvdgala) and the five aggregates. 
Hence we have the doctrine the doer of the deed is neither 
the same as, nor different from the sufferer of the penalty. 
Similarly the person is neither identical with the aggregates, 
nor yet is he distinct from them; the relationship is properly 
described as ineffable (avdcya), a position which forms the 
subject of attack by the Madiyamaka as well as by Vasu- 
bandhu.® Its merits, however, are obvious. It mediates, in 
the best Buddhist manner, between phenomena with a basis 
and the permanent unchanging self of the Brahmanic tradi- 
tion.* The person {pudgala) is a sammwlisacca, truth by 
general consent but really erroneous,® As Buddhaghosa 
puts it t)ie chain of causation serves to negative the existence 
of any permanent self, the passive recipient of pleasure and^of 
pain ; the process is possible without the idea of a self, even if 
it does not absolutely exclude such an underlying reality.* 


1 AAguttara Nthaya, 11, 95, PuggaiapafMattt, 64, Kathdvatthu Com- 
mentary, 8 * 

* Bvddhiat Philoaopity, 82. , . . , - j t, 

’ PrasannapadS oj CandndOTH on M&amadJiyamakdhSnkSs, ed. Fouaain, 
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Hxe term 'puggcHa', as applied to an individual, is an 
abstraction and presents a few problems. Now an individual 
being or a thing is always represented by a name which in 
itself is void of any meaning u^ess used with reference to that 
individual. An individual is nothing but a combination of 
the five .constituent elements or the four primaries and 
matters derived therefrom. But there never arises a position 
in thought where the equation of the whole with liie sum 
total of the parts is justified, nor can at the same time the 
notion of the whole be possible apart from the parts. The 
point may well be illustrated by the simile of a chariot and 
its parts.^ As to a living human being, who too is not a 
permanent object in nature or in experience, the concepts or 
general ideas that may be formed in thought with reference 
to him are the five aggregates. The individuals come and 
go4)ut the concepts as concepts remain as permanent materials 
of thought and as the possible modes of representation in 
thought or means of description in words. The Buddhist 
view o{'puggdla\ as set forth above, is found in the Mihnda- 
Pcmho. The Puggalakathd in the KathdvaMhu is also interest- 
ing! In a nut-shell the viewpoint set forth here may be 
stated as follows. To talk about the five aggregates as 
vijjamdna paMaUis is to return no answer to the problem of 
in^viduality. If five aggregates be real as concepts or 
means of representation, they convey no meaning without 
reference to individuals in existence. Without such a 
reference the aggregates posited as reals, are mere abstractions. 
The problem of individuality is bound up with the problem of 
ego or soul. With the Buddhist, rebirth is to be conceived as 
iMmmaaantoiti or the continuity of an impulse.^ 

'IStla: All the authorities on Buddhism without exception 
assign a very high and important place to 'sUa' which, 
according to them, is the foundation of all good qualities. 
SVa means ‘habit’ or ‘good conduct’. According to the 
IHgka Nikdya wisdom {pcmnd) and conduct are necessary 

for constituting a true Brahmin.® Now conduct or external 
behaviour is only an outward expression of the moral states 
[tetasika dhammd) which constitute man’s internal character^ 
The moral character must grow, if it is to grow at all, of 
itsefr', from within.'' So the three factors in the Buddhist 
path, namely, aUa-visvddhi or purity of conduct, citta-visiiddhi 


' Puggala PaAnattt Commmlary, pp. 171ff. — Vijjam&najpaMiatlM. 
* Law, Coneeptt of Bvdttuam, p. 46. 

’ Sonodan^ Sutta, Dif/ha, I, pp. 111-126. 
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or purity of mind and naijM-viauddhi or purity of knowledge 
are of no avail unless they lead %o^vimvUV or emancipation.^ 
Conduct admits of two broad divisions as positive and 
negative. In the Atti>aaalini,* we find the same classification 
of virtue, viz.: (1) cdnttaaUa, i.e. positive virtue as opposed 
to (2) vdrittamla or negative morality. ‘ This ought to be 
practised’ is a positive rule of conduct. ‘This ought not 
to be practised’ is a negative rule of conduct. The Exalted 
One thus exhorted his followers to follow certam principles 
of conduct and asked them to abstain from others.* Conduct, 
again is of six kinds, e.g., conduct of lust, of hate, of delusion, 
of faith, of intelligence and of applied thought. By way of 
mixing and grouping four others are also made out of lust 
and an equal number out of faith. Together with these eight 
we may have fourteen types of conduct.* For all practical 
purposes the six broad divisions of conduct are generally 
recognised. In the refinement and sublimation of immoral 
conduct, in its eventual uplift to moral and spiritual level, 
lies the well-being of man which is the essence of sHla-visvddJii. 
The term ‘sila’ is thus used in the sense of ‘right conduct’. 
According to the quotation cited by Buddhaghosa from the 
Patimm^iddmagga, it is divided into four parts, cetana 
mlam, cetaaika sHarn, saijivara aUam and avitikkamo silam. 
The thought of a person who abstains from kiUing, etc. 
18 called ceiand sUa. Samvara snlam is of five kinds, viz. 
PcUimokkka-samvara, ScUiaamvara, NdTMsammra, Khantiaam- 
vara and Viriyaaamvara. Sila is agam thought of as being 
threefold according to the vai^nng degree of its eflicacy as 
(1) Mna or inferior, (2) majjhima or mediocre, and ,'3) pantta 
or superior, and there are sub-divisions of these three. Sila 
is described as that which pacifies the mind. Its function is 
to destroy evil deeds and secure the purity of body, mind 
and speech. But all such punty is never regarded as the final 
goal or as an end in itself unless they lead to the desired bUss. 
In the V imidhimagga (I, pp. 6-58) we find quotations cited by 
Buddhaghosa from various authorities recommending strict 
observance of the precepts (atla) and enumerating the evil 
effects resulting from violation thereof. The duties of perform- 
ance and avoidance, the dual or twofold aspects of aiZa consti- . 
tute the practical code of morality. Abstention from taking' 
life, from false, abortive or idle speech, from theft and use of 
intoxicants — are the prohibitive injunctions while sejfiial 


^ Conoejits ofBuMkmn, pp. 36-36. 

^ T}te Bxpoattor, I, p t02 n , Atthaedltni, p, 77 , Vtsuddhimagga, p 10 
* Vtmddhtmagga (P.T.S.), p. 11. * VtauddMmagga, pp. 101-102. 
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- purity forms a positive rule of conduct. The end of man, as 
Keith points out,^ is to free himself, if possible, in this life 
from the intoxicants, the lust of being bom again in this world, 
or in the world of subtle matter, or the yrorld without matter, 
and the ignorance of the four noble truths. His aim is to 
break the chain of causation, and to free himself from desire 
or appetite, aversion and dullness. There can be no extinc- 
tion of desire if ignorance prevails and therefore the extinction 
of ignorance >s necessary. The doctrine that conduct (dla), 
concentration {samadhi) and wisdom (pannd), are all essential; 
that concentration pervaded by conduct is fruitful; that 
wisdom pervaded by concentration is fruitful; and that the 
self, pervaded by wisdom is freed from the corruption of 
desire, false views, and ignorance. Concentration, however, is 
attainable only through the observance of mla or conduct. 
A Sutta of the Digha Nikaya* mentions conduct and wisdom 
as an essential pair. 

" Buddhist philosophy imght have owed its origin from 
the wise utterances of Lord Buddha and a group of exponents 
and thinkers who followed him. Nevertheless, it is m a 
sense a product of Buddhaghosa because he gave it a perfect 
and final shape through his own comments and interpretations. 
6dme hold the view that the rebgion of i§&kyamuni, as it is m 
vogue in Ceylon today, is virtually a creed as interpreted by 
Buddhaghosa. The notes and explanations that are found in 
the sacred texts, literary and phUosophical, are due to 
Buddhaghosa and his school. The Tripitaka is replete no 
doubt with the philosophical ideas with which he deals in his 
commentaries. Nevertheless, in his works we find them in a 
systematic form. It is not improbable that he based his 
conclusions on the opinions of past generations of exponents 
whose thoughts were embodied in the earUer Atthahathds 
which he consulted. It is difficult to discern how much of his 
own he was able to add to the old stock of ideas. Yet the 
fact remains that many of these philosophical notions and 
concepts would remain unintelligible to us but for his explana- 
tions and interpretative comments. His comments are 
sometimes verbose and at points they contain needless jargons 
jind repetitions. No one can, however, deny that behind all 
this tautology and other drawbacks from which his exegetical 
comments suffer, there was the desire to make philosophical 
matters clear and to explain all that seemed to him abstract 
and vague. 


1 Bvddhuet PhUoaophy, pp. llSff. • 
0 Digha, 1, 124. 
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